







N no class in this country has 
1 a greater change taken place 
during the last thirty years than 
in that of which we are about to 
treat. The men have altered en- 
tirely, leaving but very little of 
what was then seen in their charac- 
ters. We donot intend to say they 
have altered more than those of 
other classes in their walk of life; 
but they have not been behind them, 
and in mind, feelings, and inclina- 
tions are quite on a par with the 
times in which they live. The Blue- 
jackets and Marines of to-day take 
an interest in the various social 
questions that are under discussion ; 
opinions, and not unfounded ones 
either, may be heard on the lower 
deck of a man-of-war both for and 
against Manhood Suffrage, Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, the Masters and Servants 
Act, and the Merchant Shipping 
Bill. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has a 
host of followers. In the Claimant 
many believe, and as a result ad- 
mire the honourable Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent. The daily papers 
are read with avidity; the politics 
somehow as a rule are Conservative 
in theory, but Liberal, indeed almost 
Radical, in their concrete utterances. 
Every man can read and write, and 
the numerous letters that leave a 
ship by the different mails show 
that those at home are not forgot- 
ten, 
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In the performance of duty there 

is a general average ; all are much 
alike. In their behaviour, with the 
exception of the young men passing 
through the three years of their 
lives from nineteen to twenty-two, 
all are about the same, and the 
standard is good. Drunkenness is 
not prevalent, sobriety the rule ; in 
fact, a steady level of uniformity is 
found amongst them. The men 
have few salient points; knowing 
one man, you pretty well know all his 
comrades, or rather you know all 
that the men intend you to know; 
the points of individual character 
belong to themselves they consider ; 
and they aim at and attain almost 
a dead level in their public life. 
Many causes bring this about, which 
we hope to show hereafter; and 
very different were the men thirty 
years ago. 

A generation back we saw the 
remains 6f the seamen and marines 
of the old War, for the men then 
had been brought up under the old 
War-dogs that cleared the sea of 
all intruders, and gave this country 
a place on that element which has 
lasted until now, and has helped the 
commerce of our country steadily 
to increase to its present vast dimen- 
sions. Do those who see our docks 
lined with ships and merchandise, 
our manufactured articles sent over 
the sea to all parts of the world, ever 
give a thought to the men whose 
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deeds left that sea clear? May 
their grandchildren keep it open! 
for if not, all is over with Eng- 
land. 

The seamen and marines of thirty 
years ago came quite up to the 
descriptions in Marryat’s novels. 
Few could read or write; a man 
able to do so then was soon known 
to everyone as ‘a noble scholar—can 
read and write beautiful, sir’ (how 
often we have heard the eulogy!) 
and the ‘noble scholar’ in question 
read and answered the letters of the 
whole mess, and perhaps the one 
next his own, and was very oftena 
rather dissipated character, finding 
himself often in trouble. A portion 
of the men then were the most lov- 
able, the grandest, finest, biggest, 
most warm-hearted grown-up child- 
ren that could be found in the 
world. One-third perhaps of every 
ship’s company were of this class, 
another third were of a negative 
order, and the remaining third were 
simply worthless. With the first set 


you could do anything. You might 
scourge them when they behaved 
badly, it did them no more moral 
harm than a whipping does a child ; 
their feelings could be worked on 
until they would cry, yet their cou- 
rage and endurance were without 


limit. Sea-dogs they were; se- 
verely treated, they loved the hand 
thatsotreatedthem. They feared no- 
thing, literally nothing; fear was a 
word they did not know. One who 
would lead them they would follow 
to the death. Whenout of ashipand 
under no restraint, they were quite 
helpless, spending what money they 
had and getting afloat again the 
first opportunity. 

In all our recollections of seamen 
and marines, the most interesting 
are those of men directly connected 
with the old War. ‘ Eighteen Hun- 
dred and War time’ meant some- 
thing then. Those who spoke of it 
had the old War tales from direct 
sources, and in the seaports and at 
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Greenwich the old War sailors were 
to be met daily. 

The second class in a man-of-war 
then was of a negative order ; they 
passed muster, did as man-of-wars- 
men, and that was all; but the 
third class was a distinct evil, only 
kept in order by the fear of the 
lash, unable to do a seaman’s work 
in any way, not ‘ worth their salt in 
a ship’ (a saying aptly applied to 
them), making it a bad ship when 
at all treated humanely, and when 
well cowed, only not preventing the 
ship from being good. The two last 
classes caused things to be done that 
are not seen now-a-days. If there 
were any particular fitting required 
the boatswain would be consulted 
as to who should do it; if a difficult 
piece of work, he would be allowed 
the choiceof the best men in theship, 
and then he and his picked men 
had a regular good time of it, their 
selection making everyone consider 
it their duty to make much of them. 
A vivid recollection crosses our 
mind of the boatswain and some 
twenty men having a part of the 
ship appropriated to them to make 
a peculiar splice in a big cable; 
they carefully took some days about 
it, and in those days the amount of 
tobacco that was chewed and liquor 
drunk would have killed any but 
seasoned vessels. Now-a-days, if 
there is anything to be done, it is 
never made particular; the men 
who happen to be on duty for the 
day are set about it as a matter of 
course, and it is done. The general 
average in every way is better; the 
high standard of the sailor, pure 
and simple, of the old loveable class 
is gone, and at the same time is 
also gone the unmistakeable black- 
guard that used to be found on the 
lower decks of our ships. 

The negative class may remain, 
but it is of a better order, and is 
negative from different causes. The 
training of boys and men, teaching 
them all that appertains to their 
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walk in life, has brought about the 
general average of to-day. Thirty 
years ago nobody was ever taught 
anything, the boys learnt as best 
they could; if bright, they were 
helped, if stupid, cuffed, and there 
it ended. Now we certainly do 
try and teach our lads and boys 
what is required; and to one who 
is willing and anxious to learn there 
are opportunities which enable him 
to reach the high standard neces- 
sary in his business. 

‘Jack’ the sailor and ‘Joe’ the 
marine may almost be called house- 


hold words, so generally are they ° 


applied to the men in blue and in red 
belonging to the Royal Navy; but 
neither of the terms is satisfactory to 
the minds of those who have a know- 
ledge of the men in their exact 
professional personality in this year 
of grace 1875. When people read 
of ‘Jack,’ or ‘jolly Jack tar,’ they 
have in their minds a fancy per. 
sonage very unlike the real man. 
‘Joe’ conveys no particular cha- 
racteristic, and was perhaps merely 
created to run side by side with 
‘Jack,’ as the two men run side by 
side in life, and often lie side by side 
indeath. The word ‘ Jack’ suggests, 
we believe, a sort of compound of 
Anson’s seamen, with their pockets 
full of doubloons, ‘ William’ in 
Black-Eyed Susan, Cooper’s ‘ Long 
Tom Coffin,’ Nelson’s ‘ Coxswain,’ 
who is traditionally supposed to 
have offered to drink in turn all 
the grogs proposed for his choice ; 
a character distinguished by a care- 
lessness of money and recklessness 
of life, with a good deal of powerful 
swearing. But this picture is far 
from being a close likeness of the 
men whom we know so well, and 
are about to speak of. 

‘Bluejacket ’ is the term given to 
all the men in the Royal Navy who 
wear the serge uniform frock, in 
distinction to the Marines, who, 
being soldiers for service at sea, 
wear the blue and red cloth of the 
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British Army. What is the real 
character of the Bluejacket as he 
exists in Her Majesty’s Navy? 
‘Jack’ is an imagination, but the 
Bluejacket isa reality ; and taking 
a good average type, a man of 
twenty-six years of age, we find as 
a rule he is very steady, well-be- 
haved, rather reserved, cleanly and 
sober, abominably conceited, per- 
sonally vain to a degree; thinks 
he can do anything, because he is 
obliged to have a smattering of so 
many things; he is, however, civil 
speaking, and has very good man- 
ners; he is careful, very careful, of 
his money, no one more so; gene- 
rally married, and proud of his 
home and children; he looks at his 
life seriously, feels that he has to 
improve it on all opportunities and 
to fight through bravely ; but he is 
very much inclined to be an eye- 
servant, for those above him have 
so much power over his present 
and future that he is naturally apt 
to look to them personally for ap- 
proval, instead of doing his duty 
in a straightforward manner; he 
is not very hard working, but still 
a wonderful amount of work can be 
got out of him. Taking him alto- 
gether, made as he is by the service 
itself—for -he commences in boy- 
hood—he is a very fair specimen of 
the genus Homo. 

The Marine, being enlisted as 
other soldiers are, commences his 
sea life as an adult, presumably 
with some sort of character formed. 
Before he goes to sea he perhaps 
spends a couple of years in barracks, 
where he leads a purely soldier’s 
life in a garrison town, getting only 
a glimpse of ship life from the 
stories he hears in his _barrack- 
room, so that when he does embark 
for service afloat, he takes with 
him his own personality plus the 
influence of the barrack-room, and 
has to adapt himself as best he may 
to a new state of being; for, with 
the exception of going aloft and 
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the daily pulling in boats, his life 
is the same as that of the Blue- 
jacket. The result is, to make him 
really half soldier and half sailor. 
He has all the soldier's stolidity, 
but gains a handiness and an ease 
of manners which make him dis- 
tinctively a Marine, proud of the 
motto, Per Mare per Terram. He 
is perhaps not so well behaved 
afloat as he is on shore, losing some 
of that military smartness for which 
his corps is eminently distinguished 
on terra-firma; but, like the Blue- 
jacket, he is careful of his money, 
and generally takes on shore again 
a very fair sum. There is nothing 
antagonistic now between the two 
bodies of men; that which presses 
on the one equally presses on the 
other, and their feelings are very 
much in common. 

A Bluejacket, taken as a boy and 
sent to a training-ship where he is 
taught what will be wanted in his 
future life, and afterwards drafted 
into a sea-going ship, finds it much 
the same as the ship he has left; 
and, commencing so young, to a 
certain degree loses his own iden- 
tity ; for at this malleable age, re- 
ceiving the impress of things around 
him, he comes to have the same 
feelings and ideas on most points 
as the men with whom he is mixing 
daily, and this causes all Blue- 
jackets in the service now-a-days 
to be so much alike. 

Our readers are not to suppose 
that should they visit one of our 
large seaport towns everyone they 
see dressed in the blue uniform of 
the navy isasailor. All Bluejackets 
are not sailors, nor are they in- 
tended to be sailors ; and the crew of 
a man-of-war is divided into various 
groupings, each with different work 
to do, but all helping to keep that 
floating village, a man-of-war, in 
order and fit for the service of the 
Crown 

First, there are the two main 
distinctions, Bluejackets and Ma- 
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rines: and the Marines are divided 
into Royal Marine Artillery and 
Royal Marine Light Infantry, the 
former wearing a blue artillery 
dress, and the latter the red of the 
line. The Bluejackets have, how- 
ever, any number of divisions: first 
of all, may be put on one side the 
Stokers—the name speaks for itself, 
they are the men who have charge 
of all appertaining to the engine- 
room ; then there is a body of men 
known as the ‘ Idlers,’ and strange 
to say still further divided into 
‘working idlers’ (of all odd terms) 
and ‘excused idlers.’ The terms 
are brought about in this manner : 
the Bluejackets proper, if we may 
call them so, or Sailors, keep watch 
always, day and night, at sea and 
in harbour, four hours ready for 
duty as the ‘watch on deck,’ four 
hours off duty as the ‘ watch below;’ 
in harbour of course at night there 
is nothing to do, but still the change 
goes on, and if a watch is wanted, 
there is a proper one to call; at 
sea the men are actually changed 
day and night. But the ‘ idlers,’ 
although belonging to the watches 
if called specially, otherwise take 
no notice of them. The ‘ working 
idlers’ are the artisans of a man- 
of-war, the carpenters, blacksmiths, 
armourers, tinsmiths, coopers, 
caulkers, and painters, who, work- 
ing all day at their different trades 
from half-past seven in the morning 
until half-past four in the afternoon, 
are not disturbed at other times, 
except on an emergency. Every 
other morning the working idlers 
of the watch then on deck assist 
to clean the ship, by pumping the 
water wanted for the scrubbing, 
and they also assist to clean their 
messes every other day. When 
there is work on deck with the 
sails that takes ‘all hands,’ every 
man, Bluejacket and Marine, must 
go up and pull on the ropes, but 
the idlers are not as a rule sent 
aloft, like the other Bluejackets. The 
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place assigned to them in action 
varies according to their trade, the 
carpenters, &c., looking after the 
pumps and seeing to the preven- 
tions for fire, the remainder work- 
ing in the shell rooms and powder 
magazines. 

The ‘excused idlers’ do not wear 
the uniform serge frock, &c., but 
blue cloth clothes, a round jacket, 
waistcoats and shirts; they are the 
police, stewards, cooks, servants, and 
bandsmen ; these men are stationed 
in action to pass the powder, and 
are called ‘excused,’ because they 
are exempted from pulling on ropes 
and all work on deck. Ina playful 
way they are also called ‘dry 
idlers.’ 

We now come to the Bluejackets 
proper, who are divided again 
according to ‘parts of the ship;’ 
some are ‘ F'orecastlemen,’ who hav- 
ing charge of the forecastle, work 
the sails on the bowsprit, jib 
boom and fore yard, the fore 
mast and bowsprit, with the 
rigging thereto belonging; then 
there are the ‘Foretopmen,’ who, 
assisting the forecastlemen in the 
fore part of the ship, have charge 
of everything that is above the fore- 
top. Leaving the fore end of the 
ship, we come to the main mast, and 
there find ‘ Maintopmen’ in charge 
of everything above the maintop, 
and ‘Quarterdeckmen,’ with the 
mainyard, main mast, and rigging 
in their charge; and at the after 
end of the ship we find the ‘ Mizen- 
topmen’ in charge of the mizen 
mast and all that appertains to it. 
The working idlers, stokers, and 
marines are also included under 
‘ parts of the ship :’ they are divided 
into ‘ Fore’ and ‘ After parts,’ the 
one working by the fore mast, and 
the other aft on the quarter deck ; 
‘working’ in this sense is meant 
working the ship, that is altering 
the yards and sails as necessary for 
the progress of the ship at sea. 

The Bluejackets, it will be seen, 
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are divided into many different sec- 
tions ; the artizans are always arti- 
zans, and are nearly the same as 
their brethren on shore. Going to 
sea as adults, they vary. Those 
who like the life, are man-of-wars- 
men in feeling; those who do not 
like it, never become at home in the 
ship. It is the same with the ser- 
vants. The stokers, however, mostly 
have commenced as boys, and taken 
up that line. But the Bluejacket 
proper, who enters as a boy and 
devotes his life willingly to service 
in the Royal Navy, is a thorough 
man-of-warsman. As such what a 
variety of things there are to which 
it is expected he should be able to 
turn his hand! We wonder whether 
our readers have any notion of the 
number of avocations a man should 
be handy in to be able to do every 
duty that may be required of a 
Bluejacket in a man-of-war. 

A Bluejacket should, first of all, 
be a good sailor, one who can 
‘hand, reef, and steer;’ that is, he 
can hand or furl a sail, which is 
rolling it up properly on the yards 
at sea; he can reef a sail, which is 
making it smaller when necessary 
from increasing wind by the taking 
in of what is called ‘ reefs ;? and he 
can steer a ship with tiller or wheel, 
knowing the compass. He must be 
a fair rigger as well, knowing how 
to put together and prepare all the 
different parts of the rigging of a 
ship; he must be able to pull or sail 
a boat ; he must be able to heave the 
lead to ascertain the depth of water 
as the ship moves, and in doing all 
these things he must be active and 
quick. But there is more besides : 
he should be a gunner, and a sea- 
man-gunner first of all, able to take 
any place in handling and working 
a large and heavy gun in a ship at 
sea under all circumstances, and 
than some of the man-of-warsmen 
of to-day we believe there are no 
finer gunners to be found. What- 
ever may be wanted to be done 
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with a gun we will back them to do 
it. A Bluejacket should be a sailor 
and a gunner, and still we have not 
finished. Besides these functions, in 
which he should be nulli secundus, he 
ought to be a fair infantry soldier, 
able to take his place in a com- 
pany, and with that company in a 
battalion, and he should especially 
know how to skirmish. The sea- 
man-gunner qualities of a Blue- 
jacket should enable him to take 
part in a field or rocket battery, 
bringing his field guns and rockets 
on shore with him, harnessing him- 
self into the drag-ropes, and taking 
those guns or rockets anywhere a 
man can go. A Bluejacket should 
be a fair swordsman, and he is taught 
sword drill with the sword-bayonet 
of his rifle. These points we have 
enumerated may be considered the 
aggressive qualifications ; and to 
them must be added the peaceful 
avocations, in each of which a Blue- 
jacket can be most useful when well 
up to his work. To give these 
peaceful or domestic labours their 
due, they must be put in the femi- 
nine, and we, therefore, say a Blue- 
jacket should be a first-rate ‘house- 
maid’ and ‘washerwoman,’ for he 
has to scrub the decks, his mess- 
table, clean paint work, and polish 
wood and brass; to scrnb, wash, 
wring, and mangle his clothes and 
the hammock in which he sleeps. 
To finish up his virtues, the more 
he knows of tailoring and sewing 
the better for himself; and any 
such little accomplishments as 
using a paint-pot, polishing, or carv- 
ing, are all gratefully accepted and 
fit in well. 

The Marine in the same way 
should be, first of all, a soldier in 
every sense of the term, and then a 
gunner, but he need not be quite so 
good a gunner as the Bluejacket ; 
he must also have the same peace- 
ful avocations, and any trade that 
he may have learnt before he en- 
listed is of value. 
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But of the Bluejackets and Ma- 
rines in the Royal Navy, how many 
come up to the very high standard 
required ? There are about 29,500 
Bluejackets and 13,500 Marines 
allowed for in this year’s Estimates. 
These totals are somewhat over 
those actually given, but in round 
numbers are correct. From the 
number of Bluejackets proper must 
be taken off all the non-combatant 
class, the men who do not work the 
guns, stokers, artizans, servants, 
&ec., &c., numbering somewhere 
about 10,500men. We must then 
further take out all the young sea- 
men, the lads, called ‘ ordinary sea- 
men,’ between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two or twenty-three, 
about 7,000, and this leaves about 
12,000 men. Of these 12,000 men, 
perhaps 4,000 are seaman-gunners, 
who have been thoroughly trained 
in the naval schools of gunnery at 
Portsmouth and Plymouth ; to these 
may be added, perhaps, another 
4,000, who having been taught by 
gunnery instructors in the ships 
they are serving, are called ‘ trained 
men,’ making 8,000 men, and per- 
haps half of the remainder may 
reach the standard required. This 
leaves the Royal Navy of England 
with, in round numbers, about 
10,000 trained sailors on which it 
can rely. These gone, we fear there 
might be a difficulty; indeed we 
know they could not be actually re- 
placed, and the work must be done, 
if done at all, by a class of inferior 
training and efficiency. 

Amongst the Marines, we find 
the Marine Artillery, numbering 
about 2,800, almost as well able to 
work the guns as the best trained 
seamen. Of the Light Infantry there 
are about 10,700, of which two- 
thirds may be taken as equal in 
knowledge of gun drill to the un- 
trained seamen, giving about 7,000 
men. Adding all these numbers 
together, it gives something under 
20,000 trained fighting men for ser- 
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vice in the Royal Navy, and, we be- 
lieve, with these numbers we have 
put it in its best light. 

The question naturally arises, have 
we enough trained fighting men, 
enough men on whom we know we 
canrely? There may be sufficient 
for the ships we now have compos- 
ing our Fleet; therefore, the ques- 
tion goes farther back, and becomes 
one concerning the number of 
ships in our Fleet—have we enough? 
In this article, as we are confined to 
the Bluejackets and Marines, we 
leave the question unanswered. 

Respecting the Marines, we must 
here remark we conceive the Ma- 
rine Artillery to be too good for 
their position in a ship as Marines. 
What a grand corps it is those of 
our readers who have visited South- 
sea and seen it can well testify ; but 
highly trained and taught as they 
are, we believe the money would be 
better spent in training seamen, 
and that the gun-training of the 
Light Infantry-is nearly sufficient 
for service in a man-of-war. In 
justification of this opinion, al- 
though each ship has a proportion 
of Marine Artillery amongst the 
Marines, they practically do the 
same work at the gunsas the Light 
Infantry ; and, although an isolated 
gun or two may be given to the 
Artillery, yet, when put as part of 
a gun’s crew with Bluejackets, 
Marines, to whatever branch they 
may belong, are equally placed in 
a subordinate position. A gun’s 
crew of Artillery will keep their 
gun and carriage in better order 
than a gun’s crew of Bluejackets; 
but we have never known a case 
where in rapidity of work and 
precision of firing they could com- 
pete witha gun’screw of Bluejackets, 
composed of seaman-gunners, trained 
men and lads. 

We believe it is not only being 
required to know the many things 
we have enumerated, but the man- 
ner in which they are taught, that 
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tends to produce the personal vanity 
and conceit we have mentioned as. 
being found in the character of the 
Bluejackets of the Royal Navy; 
and that from the very first join- 
ing he is so treated as to make 
him think of himself as a good 
deal better than anyone with whom 
he comes in contact. The train- 
ing system begins this: not that 
we wish for a moment there 
should not be training-ships, for 
we know full well their value ; 
but in the training-ships the 
boys, who, having just left a per- 
haps not too comfortable home, find 
themselves looked after, fed, clothed, 
and treated in a way their wildest 
dreams never reached, soon learn to. 
think themselves of importance, and, 
without reasoning it out, imagine 
that the Navy and the country cannot 
do without them. Then their appear- 
ance is so astonishingly improved ; 
the first time they go on leave they 
find numerous admirers, and they 
quitthetraining-ships as a rule with 
very good opinions of themselves, 
which the remainder of their teach- 
ing fully developes. When serving 
in a Ship of the Fleet—and by this 
term it is not meant necessarily a 
ship in a squadron; all men-of-war 
are ‘Ships of the Fleet,’ Ships of 
the Roya! Fleet of Great Britain— 
all that we have shown as necessary 
for a man-of-warsman of to-day 
has to be taught—seamanship, 
gunnery, rifle, sword, company 
drill, &c. &c., but the teaching is 
perfunctory, and those taught have 
simply a smattering of the subjects. 
The Bluejacket finds it easy to 
pick up this smattering, which is 
all really that the time allowed can 
do for him, and therefore begins to 
have a still greater opinion of him- 
self; add to this, his being obliged 
to be very careful of his personal 
appearance, his seeing a _ well- 
dressed man sometimes get pre- 
ferment from that fact alone, and 
it may be seen how his personal 
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feelings are fostered and arrive 
at the pitch of vanity which we 
deprecate. We do not wish for one 
moment that our Bluejackets 
should lose their self-respect; no 
man can have too much of that, and 
the men who excel in all the quali- 
fications we have mentioned have 
invariably most self-respect, and 
but little vanity ; butit is amongst 
the mass we notice the conceit, and 
we remark it most in those who 
have less of the sailor in them, and 
but a smattering of the other points. 
As the sailor element increases in 
the man’s character, so the vanity 
decreases. Why we lay such 
stress on it is because it brings 
out all the worst side of the men. 
It causes them to show off, play 
at eye-service, and, per contra, 
become insubordinate; and, when 
out of the ship and amongst 
those not belonging to the service, 
swagger and talk bombastic non- 
sense. The Royal Navy has in 
itself a slang term for them—‘ Jack 
shilloo;’ and a naval officer could 
readily tell to how many in his 
ship’s company it applies. It may 
be said we make too much of this 
point, and give it an importance 
it does not deserve. But as we be- 
lieve it is a canker amongst our 
Bluejackets, making the mass of 
them satisfied with themselves and 
with a smattering of what they 
should know thoroughly, and dis- 
satisfied with their life in the Navy, 
we do hold it is of importance to 
notice it; and if there are any 
means that can check its growth, 
we should be happy to see them 
adopted. Three things appear on 
the face of the matter as likely to be 
beneficial if tried: first, let there be 
no pampering in the training-ships, 
where the impress is made ; second, 
have a thoroughness in all that is 
taught, without which nothing can 
be satisfactory ; third, an adjustment 
of pay. The first can commence at 
once. From this moment, if need 
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be, a more Spartan school can be 
established ; but the last two in- 
volve a money question, and there 
we fail until we can find some 
powerful leverage to work on the 
nation. All that can be done at 
present is to put before our readers 
what is done now in the manner of 
teaching, give them the present 
rates of pay, suggest the remedy 
for the evils we have shown, and 
leave it to them, if they agree, to 
assist in carrying out. 

There are five training-ships in 
various ports, each with an attend- 
ant brig. The boys are entered 
from about fifteen years of age, 
and are bound to serve in the 
Royal Navy for ten years, from 
the age of eighteen to twenty- 
eight. At first they are called, or, 
as the term is put, ‘rated’ second- 
class boys, and in about a year they 
are rated first-class boys, when they 
are sent to a particular training- 
ship, or, if needs be, drafted for 
service afloat. The boys in the 
training-ships are first of all taught 
to be cleanly, are dressed in man- 
of-warsman’s clothes, to obtain 
which an allowance of 61. is granted 
to them: their sailor teaching com- 
mences ; in classes they go to knot- 
ting and splicing, or the work that 
teaches them to be riggers; they 
have to go aloft, and are tanght to 
handle the sails, slowly at first, but 
quicker and quicker; it is all pro- 
gressive, being changed with school 
and boat work. They have a little 
gun, rifle, and sword drill, are 
taught how to wash and mend 
their clothes and clean the ship, 
and, above all, are taught from the 
first manners, obedience, and re- 
spect. Some of the boys have a 
part, and some a whole summer 
cruising in a brig, five days a week. 
The boys in the training-ships are 
well fed; as they are growing, avery 
generous diet is allowed ; and when, 
by chance, one who has joined from 
an inland village, returns home on 
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leave, the neighbours find him so 
developed and good-looking that 
he is the very best recruiter tor the 
Navy that can be got. 

This programme is very perfect 
on paper, but it has its weak side 
in practice ; the diet is rather pam- 
pering, and although it is economy 
to feed growing boys who are to 
serve you as men, well, and the 
food should be good, we fear that 
limit has been passed and an in- 
dulgence in the matter is growing. 
Then, in the teaching, some boys 
never have a cruise in the brigs, 
at sixteen are rated first-class boys, 
and at eighteen are rated as 
ordinary seamen, and sent to a 
depot ship at Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth, where being called ‘ men,’ 
they have not the wholesome re- 
straint to which they have just grown 
accustomed ; can go on shore as 
aman ten years older, and become 
spoilt, perhaps ruined for life. 
We have actually now in our 
seaports very many young seamen 
who have never even been to sea, 
and who from the fact of being 
in the depdt ships are, strictly 
as they may be looked after, con- 
tracting bad habits day by day, 
which will cause trouble to them- 
selves and a weakness to the service 
they belong to. As we do not appear 
to have enough ships in which to 
send these lads to sea, and it is 
said we require the yearly entry of 
three thousand boys to complete the 
waste from all causes, and the ad- 
vantages of a thorough teaching 
can never be gainsaid, our opinion 
is that we stop short in the right 
direction of training we have already 
so well commenced, and that to 
continue it further we should pro- 
vide sea-going training-ships for all 
the lads for a couple of years after 
they leave the boys’ training-ships ; 
this is one case in which money must 
be spent by the country, but the 
country will get its money’s worth 
when it has all the lads in the 
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Royal Navy sailors, of which at 
present it partially fails. You 
must go to sea to be a sailor: no 
teaching in harbour can make a 
sailor, no few days a week outside 
a port will make a sailor such as 
we want, The ability to be sailors 
some never have, but there are 
many branches in the Royal 
Navy to which they may turn 
and still do good work for 
their term of service. Those who 
have it in them to be sailors can 
only develope that genius on the 
sea; and as a Bluejacket must be a 
sailor first as a foundation on which 
you can build all the rest that is 
required of him, and as the best 
sailors are the best at all else, we 
feel if the country can once realise 
the importance of making our 
Bluejackets sailors early in life, a 
development of the present training 
system must follow. There will be 
no lads knocking about the home 
ports, wanting to go to sea but 
unable to do so, losing daily all 
that has been taught them, picking 
up bad habits that bring them into 
disrepute, and at last when they 
find themselves in a sea-going ship, 
lazy, bumptious, and some even 
vicious, while a few, and but a few, 
remain good in spite of all they 
have gone through. 

In some cases, when necessity 
arises, boys go straight from the 
training ships to sea-going ships as 
first-class boys, and they have a 
better chance; but where they go 
straight to a sea-going ship without 
having been in the training-ships as 
second-class boys, the chances are 
much against their doing well. A 
boy wishing to enterthe Royal Navy, 
but who is over sixteen and a half, 
the extreme age at which he can be 
sent toa training-ship, is obliged to 
go to a first-class reserve ship, of 
which there arenine round thecoasts ; 
there from the nature of things he 
has not a chance: and if our readers 
but knew all that he is required to 
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do as if he could have intuitive 
knowledge, they would see how 
unhappy he must be. Asa result 
many desert, and few ever take to 
the service. We heard a naval 
officer the other day, one well 
posted on the subject, say, he 
believed the desertions from the 
Navy, of which we regret to hear 
there are nearly one hundred a 
month, were mainly from the boys 
so entered, and that the younger a 
boy was entered, the less he was 
inclined to desert when grown up. 
What stronger argument can there 
be for getting boys young and care- 
fully making them sailors? What 
happens to our boy runs very 
much through the whole life: all he 
is taught in a ship afloat is taught 
perfunctorily. The cleaning, the in- 
spection, the necessary work of 
refitting, coaling, provisioning, go- 
ing to sea and going into harbour; 
at sea the working of the sails, in 
harbour the boat work, all make it 
impossible to teach more than a 
smattering of what our Bluejackets 
and Marines should know tho- 
roughly. Regular courses of in- 
struction are tried again and again ; 
admirals, captains, and officers do 
their best under the circumstances ; 
but it results in dissatisfaction to 
everybody and especially to the man 
taught. To get a number of men 
out of hand is the aim, and a 
smattering instead of a thorough 
knowledge is the result. What can 
be more injurious? Men do any- 
thing to get off the being taught 
by fits and starts (all that can be 
done under the present system), 
and this fragmentary and irritating 
teaching is one of the great causes 
of grumbling. But worse than that, 
for grumbling matters nothing if 
good is obtained, the men are spoilt 
by the system, many being satisfied 
with the little they know, and many 
never caring to learn anything. 

We have said before, that the busi- 
ness of a sailor can only be learnt 
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at sea; and we may say now that to 
be a trained Bluejacket, and to know 
all that is required with gun, rifle, 
sword, field gun, and torpedo, can 
only be learnt in the growing 
establishments at Portsmouth and 
Piymouth. The ships of these 
establishments are devoted to no- 
thing else ; and there the men are 
taught thoroughly, and the good 
men of the service volunteer to go 
through the course of instruction, 
which lasts about one year, in which 
they are taught as follows: 

Heavy gun drill for 20 days. 
Ammunition instruction for 10 days. 
Truck gun drill for 5 days. Rifle 
drill for 8 days. Sword drill for 8 
days. Turret drill for 4 days. Field- 
gun drill for 8 days. 

Having been through all this, 
there is ten days’ preliminary drill 
in each of the above : they are then 
examined in heavy gun, truck gun, 
field exercise and ammunition, and 
one of the other instructions which 
they may select, obtaining first or 
second class certificates, according to 
their qualifications; these certificates 
carry with them 4d. and 2d.a day 
respectively, in addition to yearly 
wages of 6/. 1s. 8d., and 3/. os. rod., 
lasting for five years, when the 
pay ceases unless the man has a 
new certificate or may be abroad 
and unable to renew it. Should a 
man gain sufficient numbers at his 
examination, he is recommended to 
qualify for an instructor; he then 
goes through it all again, being 
taught the details carefully, has a 
school course of about three months, 
and on passing, in addition to his 
seaman-gunner’s pay, obtains 8d. a 
day, 121. 3s. 4d. a year. To become 
a@ seaman-gunner takes nearly 12 
months, a gunnery instructor 6 
months in addition ; should the men 
go further and be instructed in the 
torpedo course, it takes for either of 
them about 6 weeks, and on passing 
they obtain another 1d. a day. 
rl, tos. 5d. a year. 
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The Royal Navy has in this way 
one of its branches occupied in the 
thorough instruction of men, and 
these men, who are sent in propor- 
tions to each ship to do various 
duties, are allcalled seamen-gunners, 
and as a consequence of having a 
certificate are exempt from any of 
the teaching that takes place on the 
subjects in which they have passed ; 
and knowing the difficulty of teach- 
ing everything in a Ship of the 
Fleet, it has long seemed to us that 
the time has arrived when all Blue- 
jackets proper should go through 
this gunnery course for one year, 
and to do so for the whole service 
we see no other way than to intro- 
duce barracks for our man-of-wars- 
men when out of a sea-going ship: 
this again becomes a money question, 
but as perfection is what we should 
like to see run through the Royal 
Navy, the question of money ought 
not to stand in the way, and we 
hope the country will help to make 
our men sailors first by giving more 
training-ships, and make one and all 
of the sailors seaman-gunners after- 
wards, by giving them barracks to 
live in while they go through a com- 
plete course of instruction, such as 
we have shown the seaman-gunners 
now go through, of whom we have 
but about 4,000 men in the whole 
service. We desire no better men, 
and believe it is quite possible for all 
to reach their standard. 

A Bluejacket should have but 
little of shore-life after leaving a 
training-ship as a boy until he is 
twenty-two or twenty-three; look 
well after him until that age, doing 
your best to make a sailor of him: 
we do not mean keep him all that 
time in a training-ship, but let the 
sea-going training-ships fill up the 
vacancies in the ships’ companies on 
foreign stations, so that he is kept 
at sea and away from England until 
then; at that age give him a year 
in barracks, instead of the present 
depdt ships, with their attendant 
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dockyard work as labourers, the 
effect of which is not advantageous ; 
you will then have a sailor founda- 
tion to work on. We do not mean 
to say he will not improve as a sailor 
after twenty-two, we know he must. 
It is a life the longer it is followed 
in the years of vigour the better sailor 
he must become; but if he is not a 
sailorattwenty-two, he never will be. 
Therefore, the gunnery, &c. &c. edu- 
cation may commence then ; and on 
leaving the barracks at twenty-three 
or twenty-four, the Bluejacket will 
be perfectly trained, will take care 
of himself, and help to look after and 
teach any lads that may find their 
way into the ship to which he 
belongs. 

The result of this general training 
will be, that in every ship there will 
be but a few to be taught the things 
which trouble everyone so much 
now, and which get slurred over; 
there will be more time to do the 
necessary work of the ship and to 
perfect the men in their qualities 
as sailors, a subject on which they 
can be ever learning ; all our Blue- 
jackets proper will be seaman-gun- 
ners, carefully trained, with greater 
self-respect and self-reliance, and, 
we will hope, less vanity. 

It will take a great deal of money 
to carry out this. The sea-going 
training-ships, it is probable, are at 
present not to be found; the bar- 
racks at Devonport, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, and Chatham have to be 
built, and in this country it all rests 
with the general public. If the 
public once see there is a necessity 
for these things, we have no fear; 
the ministers of the Crown can ask 
for the money and it will be given, 
and we leave it to the country. There 
is a small proportion of Bluejackets 
in the Royal Navy who come up 
to the standard required; the 
nearer they are to it the nearer are 
they to the grand old loveable class 
of bygone days; and added to the 
old-fashioned qualities, they have a 
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bright intelligence which is brought 
to bear on all they do, making 
them faithful servants, reasonable 
and honourable men: and our wish 
is that the great majority may be 
of this order, and a small minority 
the exception. 


Let us follow the careers of a 
Bluejacket and a Marine, from the 
time of entering to that of leaving 
the service. 

First, the Bluejacket. We will 
take a boy at the earliest age 
that he can join—15. He can 
only be accepted by certain 
officers, in certain places named 
in the Regulations: he must bring 
with him a certificate of birth, and 
a declaration made by his parents, 
or nearest relation if an orphan, 
giving consent to his joining Her 
Majesty’s Navy, and serving for 
ten years, from the age of 18. 
No apprentices are accepted, or 
boys from prisons or reforma- 
tories; every care being taken 


to get as good a stock of lads for 
the service of the Crown as possible. 
The boy must be at least 4ft. 1o}in. 
in height without his shoes, and 
measure 29in. round the chest, with 


his hands above his head, backs 
together, and counting aloud; the 
measure is taken when between 30 
and 40 has been counted in a steady 
way: the boy must be able to read 
and write; and is then subject to a 
very exact medical examination. 
One fancies that no boy could ever 
be so sound as seems necessary : 
joints, skin, chest, abdomen, teeth, 
eyes, &c. &c., have to be examined 
minutely, and the examination in- 
variably detects and rejects those 
poor lads who have wanted care or 
nourishment in childhood : the waifs 
and strays of society are seldom 
able to pass the medical test for the 
Royal Navy; and the service is re- 
cruited chiefly from the sons of small 
farmers, shopkeepers and artizans, 
who have been fed fairly, and have, 
therefore, some constitution on 
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which to work; but, even with these 
the improvement in their size and 
appearance, after a time in the 
training-ships, is very marked. 

The age and required size for 
boys for the training-ships stand 
as follows: age 15 to 15} years, 
height 4ft. rofin., chest 29in. ; age 
15h to 16 years, height 4ft. r14in., 
chest 29}in.; age 16 to 164 years, 
height 5ft. rin., chest 30in. After 
164 years the height and chest mea- 
surements increase, and the boy is 
not sent to a training-ship, being 
ordered to be called a first-class boy, 
and going to the district ships. 
As soon as a boy is accepted he is 
dressed as a man-of-warsman: to 
do this, 5/. is placed to his credit 
account for clothes, and 1/1. for a bed 
and blanket, as, all through his 
career, he has to pay for his clothes, 
This money is given to prevent him 
starting in life with a debt ; and every 
care is taken, provided a boy is 
himself careful of his clothes, that 
he does not get into debt. 

The pay of a second-class boy is 
6d. a day; gl. 2s. 6d.a year: he 
gets this clear, but he has to keep 
up his supply of clothes: added to 
this, the boy is fed, and there are 
funds at command in a training. 
ship whereby he gets more than 
the usual service diet, which is sup- 
plemented, with soft bread, potatoes, 
treacle, and some salt pork for 
breakfast. When a boy has been 
about a year in a training-ship he 
is promoted, being rated a first-class 
boy. <A further sum of 21. ros. is 
placed to his credit, for clothing, 
which finishes the assistance he re- 
ceives in that way; as he gets 
nothing more during his period of 
service, until he is 28 years of age, 
except once in three years, if he is 
serving in a steam ship and has to 
work at getting in coals, some duck 
to make a coaling suit; once a year, 
a pair of shoes for the same purpose ; 
and every time coal is taken in a 
small piece of soap. But this only 
applies to steam ships, and those in 
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them who take part in the coaling ; 
and, generally speaking, from the 
time of being rated a first class-boy, 
all Bluejackets have to clothe them- 
selves out of their pay. A first-class 
boy receives 7d. a day; rol. 128. 11d. 
a year; should he have entered over 
164 years of age, he gets the larger 
clothing allowance of 6/. 

At the age of 18 every first- 
class boy is rated ordinary sea- 
man; this is the last compulsory 
rating at a certain period, after 
this all advancement is pretty fairly 
due to merit and abilities. There 
are two classes of ordinary seamen, 
first and second; the first are those, 
who having been boys in the ser- 
vice, arrive at the age of 18, and 
are rated; the second is for any 
lads who may join the Royal Navy 
for the first time and are over the 
age of 18. A second-class ordinary 
receives 1s. a-day, 18/. 5s. a-year; 
and a first-class ordinary 1s. 3d, 
a-day, 221. 16s. 3d. a-year. While 
an ordinary seaman is serving in a 
Ship of the Fleet, in spare time 
seamanship instruction is carried 
on, striving, we fear but poorly, 
to continue where the training- 
ship left off; and the lads are kept 
to this teaching until able to reach 
the standard required for the rating 
of able seaman, or A.B. as it is 
noted on the ship’s books, and gene- 
rally called. The standard for this 
rating is fixed, and there are certain 
officers to examine the lads, who 
may go up again and again until 
they can pass: once passed, if their 
conduct has been good, they are 
rated, but if not well behaved, they 
may be kept back for a period. An 
A.B. must be able to fulfil all a 
sailor’s duties; when once so rated 
all regular seamanship instruction 
ceases. A boy who has been in a 
training-ship may be eighteen 
months or two years an ordinary 
seaman before he can come up to 
the standard required; should he 
take three years, he must be very 
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stupid, and not likely ever to ad- 
vance himself as a sailor. An A.B. 
receives Is. 7d. a-day, 281. 178. 11d. 
a-year; he is not forced to regular 
instruction, and yet to get his next 
step, that of leading seaman, he has 
to pass an examination to show he 
is not only a seaman, but one who 
can lead others, in fact, is fit for 
the position of petty officer. An 
A.B. having passed for leading 
seaman is not necessarily made one, 
there being only a certain number 
allowed in each ship; therefore good 
conduct, the manner in which the 
examination has been passed, and 
smartness when aloft help a man, 
and as vacancies occur he gets 
advanced. A leading seaman re- 
ceives 1s. gd. a-day, 311. 18s. gd. 
a-year, and wears, as a badge of 
distinction, an anchor on his left 
arm. It is a great object to a man 
to become a leading seaman, as from 
that rank men are selected for the 
under posts of trust, second-class 
petty officers. A second-class petty 
officer receives 1s. 11d. a-day, 
34l. 198. 7d. a-year; he wears a 
crown and anchor on his left arm, 
and may be a second captain of the 
forecastle, fore or main tops, a 
signalman, coxswain of the barge, 
pinnace, or cutter. A man who 
not only behaves well, but does 
well in his post as a second-class 
petty officer, as vacancies occur, is 
raised to the position of first-class 
petty officer, when he receives 2s. 2d. 
a-day, 391. 10s. tod. a-year, wears 
a crown and cross anchors on the 
left arm, and may be a gunner’s 
or boatswain’s mate. yeoman of 
the signals, captain of the fore or 
main top, coxswain of the launch, 
or quartermaster. As a first-class 
petty officer practically the career of 
a Bluejacket ends, he is in a place 
of responsibility, and beyond it 
there are few prizes to get. 

The few prizes open are, that of 
chief petty officer, of which a large 
ironclad has only five, if a flag 
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ship seven ; and beyond that again, 
the rank of warrant officer, which 
he may obtain by passing an exami- 
nation, and being recommended to 
the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty ; and he need not neces- 
sarily be a chief petty officer, the man 
is taken by such a step out of the 
Bluejacket class and placed in that 
of the officer, wearing the same 
uniform, and associating with all the 
other officers of the ship. 

A chief petty officer receives 
2s. 7d. a-day, 471. 2s. 11d. a-year, 
for the first three years; after that 
an increase of 2d. a-day, 501. 3s. gd. 
a-year; he wears a crown and 
anchor encircled with laurel-leaf 
on his left arm, and may be a chief 
gunner’s or boatswain’s mate, chief 
quartermaster, captain of the fore- 
castle, or yeoman of the signals, or 
admiral’s coxswain. 

The advancement of the Blue- 
jackets from one grade to another 
may now-a-days be pretty fairly said 
to go by merit; all misdeeds are 
carefully recorded. Officers try to 
be strictly impartial; in days gone 
by we have often seen an A.B. 
rated first-class petty officer right 
away for some special smartness 
aloft—often for a smartness with 
nothing real in it, but quite of a 
fancy character ; few men so rated 
kept their position, but tumbled 
back shortly to their former state; 
men used to be rated and dis-rated 
on the whim of the moment, from 
anger, partiality, for good looks, or 
good clothes. The two latter may 
help now, but not to the degree 
they did years ago; a slovenly man 
has no chance, but a well-dressed 
man, without other qualifications, is 
equally out of the running. Un- 
fortunately, the men themselves 
never quite give their officers credit 
for trying to be fair; old stories are 
still handed down; eye-service is to 
a certain degree believed in, but hap- 
pily it is dying out, and we have 
amongst our petty officers in the 
Royal Navy men who do their 
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duty straightforwardly, whether in 
sight of their officers or not. 


We will now take the Marines, for 
which service a lad or man can be 
entered between the ages of 17 
and 30; under the age of 18 he 
must measure 32 inches round the 
chest, over 18, 33 inches. Up to 
20 years of age the standard height 
is 5 feet 5 inches, over 20, 5 feet 
6 inches; but if a man should 
be a tradesman, he is accepted at 
5 feet 5 inches irrespective of his 
age; this is for the Light Infantry, 
the largest body, the height and 
size for the Artillery being a little 
more, 

In point of height this is a sad 
falling off from the standard of 
thirty years ago, but the Marines, 
like the Army, cannot get the fine 
healthy young countryman of by- 
gone years, and have to be content 
with the under-sized generation we 
have bred in our towns. 

The Marine recruit is entered in 
the same way as a soldier, before a 
magistrate, but he is bound for 
twelve years from the age of 
18, or from the time he joins, if 
above that age; at the end of his 
twelve years, he re-engages to com- 
plete twenty-one years, when he 
obtains a pension; if he is one 
of the superior non-commissioned 
officers he is allowed by special per- 
mission to continue serving after 
the twenty-one years are complete, 
getting an increased pension when 
he does leave. Every Marine on join- 
ing jsgiven a free kit, and a set of ac- 
coutrements; and every year through- 
out his service he receives a kersey, 
pair of trousers, pair of boots, and 
shirt, and in addition every alternate 
year three tunics of various kinds, 
and every fourth year he has besides 
a shako and great coat. Men who 
are serving abroad in ships where 
marine clothing cannot be obtained, 
have 30s. a year placed to their 
credit instead, and if they happen 
to be sergeants, 3/. A Marine 
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recruit, after passing his drills, 
which include ships-gun drill, is 
supposed to serve six months at 
sea before he can be raised to the 
grade of corporal; this is not rigidly 
adhered to unfortunately, and men 
receive the stripes who have never 
been to sea. The nomination rests 
principally with the adjutants at 
head-quarters, the commandants 
making the promotion; captains of 
companies are sometimes for long 
eriods away from the company to 
which they belong, and as the adju- 
tant is at head-quarters for some 
years, it ison him the commandants 
rely in making their selections. 
The grade of sergeant and colour- 
sergeant is in the same manner due 
very much to the recommendation 
of the adjutant; although a captain 
of a ship may help very materially 
a deserving non-commissioned offi- 
cer if he will recommend him; but 
the head-quarters promote men for 
their soldier qualities, instead of 
looking to their marine qualities, 
which are really of greater value, 
and we hold this to be a mistake, 
for when you really meet a good 
marine non-commissioned officer he 
is invaluable afloat and ashore; but 
a soldier non-commissioned officer is 
almost useless afloat. 

A private to gain his first step 
of bombardier in the Artillery or 
corporal in the Light Infantry must 
have, besides his knowledge of his 
drills, in which he must be a smart 
gunner and soldier, a slight know- 
ledge of the three R’s. There are 
head-quarter schools and _ school- 
masters for this object. 

There is rarely a difficulty in get- 
ting recruits for the Marines. In 
London there is most, but every- 
where else there is no trouble as 
compared with the Army, and we 
have known the Marine recruiting 
sergeant obtain week after week 
more men than the recruiting ser- 
geants of all the regiments put to- 
gether. Itis the sea service that does 
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this, the men being enabled to return 
home after it with well-filled purses: 
30l., 40l., and even rool. we have 
knowr Marines take home with them, 
and thisis such a practical evidence of 
the superiority of the Marine Corps 
over the Army, in which a soldier 
after ten years in India returns home 
on furlough but little better off than 
he did asa recruit, that each Marine 
on leave after sea service is recruit- 
ing for his corps. The stationary 
head-quarters also attracts soldiers 
who have completed a term of ser- 
vice in one of our regiments, as it is 
more comfortable than the perpetual 
change of quarters that happens to 
regiments ; it carries with it matri- 
mony, there being no objection in 
the Marines to any number of men 
being married; and in no other 
corps do you find the men of so 
many branches of the Army as you 
do in the Marines, both Artillery and 
Light Infantry, the Guards, Cavalry, 
Artillery, and Line are all repre 

sented. 

The distinctive marks of the 
different grades in the Marines are 
the same as those in the Army, with 
which, doubtless, our readers are 
acquainted. The rates of pay areas 
follow :—a gunner 1s. 54d. a-day, 
261. 4s. 84d. a-year; a private Is. 2d. 
a-day, 21/. 5s. rod. a-year; a bom- 
bardier 2s, 2d. a-day, 39/. 108. rod. 
a-year ; a corporal of Artillery 2s. 4d. 
a-day, 42/. 11s. 8d. a-year; and a 
corporal of Light Infantry ts. 6d. 
a-day, 271. 7s. 6d. a-year ; a sergeant 
of Artillery 3s. a-day, 541. 153. 
a-year; and a sergeant of Light 
Infantry 2s. 2d. a-day, 391. 108. 10d. 
a-year ; a sergeant-major of Artillery 
38. 6d. a-day, 631. 178. 6d. a-year ; 
and a colour-sergeant of Light 
Infantry 2s. 8d. a-day, 481. 138. 4d. 
a-year. In barracks the Marines 
are fed in the same way as soldiers, 
at sea as sailors. A great deal 
might be said of this valuable 
corps; it has its blots and weak 
places, but it is a corps to which 
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every naval officer is much attached, 
and of which, as a part of his 
service, he is justly proud. 

Turning to that branch of the 
Bluejackets, the artizans, it will be 
found that their rates of pay are 
generally better than in the cor- 
responding rank amongst the 
seamen, their skilled labour being 
worth more and the demand being 
greater than the supply. A car- 
penter’s crew gets 1d. a-day more 
than an A.B.; a shipwright 5d. a- 
day more than a leading seaman ; 
a caulker’s mate 4d. a-day more 
than a second-class petty officer ; 
a blacksmith 3d. a-day more than 
a first-class petty officer; and an 
engine-room artificer 2s. 5d. and 3s. 
a-day more than a chief petty 
officer. These artizans we have 
mentioned are chief first and second 
class petty officers, wearing the 
same dress and the badges on their 
arms as the seamen. They have 
authority over the men under them 
and in the messes, or whatever 
work they may have to do; but, 
like the officers of the non-executive 
branches in the Navy, they can 
never have the command of a boat 
or party of men away on duty. A 
leading seaman would, under such 
circumstances, take command of 
an engine-room artificer, and we 
consider this making of the artizans 
petty officers is a mistake. Give 
them classes and pay, and let the 
classes tell towards pensions ; but 
on no account let them wear the 
badges of petty officers; we have 
too many men who are called petty 
officers as it is; by reducing their 
number, the position would become 
more valuable. 

The domestics get various rates 
of pay equal to that of ordinary and 
able seamen, but as their pay is 
made up to varying sums by the 
officers on whom they attend, 
which is regulated by their position 
and usefulness, it is not necessary 
to mention them. In passing, we 
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may remark that those who have 
been messmen, receiving a certain 
subscription a month to mess the 
officers, generally realise a com- 
petence which enables them to live 
very comfortably when they retire. 

Among the best paid men of the 
‘idler’ class is the master-at-arms, 
who receives from 4s. to 6s, a-day 
according to service, 73/.to rogl. 10s. 
a-year, rising 6d. a-day for every 
three years’ service. He is the 
first chief petty officer in the ship, 
and is before anyone on the lower 
deck, Marines included. He wears 
a single-breasted frock coat with 
gilt crown-and-anchor buttons and 
a sword. The naval schoolmaster 
is also a chief petty officer, wearing 
the same dressasthe master-at-arms, 
but without the sword, and being 
paid the same. The ship’s steward 
is another in this category; he is 
under the paymaster, ‘and has the 
issuing of all the provisions and 
clothing. His pay varies from 2s. 
a-day, 361. 10s. a-year, to 3s. a-day, 
54l. 158. a-year, according to the 
sized ship he may be in. Of these 
three the master-at-arms may have 
been a leading seaman or an A.B., 
then a ship’s corporal, or he may 
have come from the Marines; the 
naval schoolmaster is entered from 
the shore, and is a certified teacher ; 
the ship’s steward has been a ship’s 
steward’s boy, then ship's steward’s 
assistant. The ship’s corporals, 
who are the police of the ship 
and the master-at-arms’s immediate 
subordinates, receive from 2s. to 
38. 8d. a-day, rising 4d. a-day for 
every three years’ service, varying 
per year from 361. ros. to 661. 18s. 4d. 
There are also the stokers, an 
important and very hardworking 
class, who as second-class stokers 
receive 1s. 8d. a-day, 301. 8s. 4d. a- 
year; as stoker 2s. a-day, 361. ros. 
a-year; and as leading stoker, a 
first-class petty officer, 2s. 5d. a- 
day, 441. 2s. 1d. a-year. Odd to 
say, in this class there is no inter- 
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mediate stage between the rating 
of first-class petty officers and those 
who have no authority whatever ; 
we notice it as one of the remnants 
of the past that crop up so often 
in the Royal Navy. 

Amongst the Bluejackets there 
are still many other classes, but with 
only minute differences, and they 
are too numerous to specify. 

The rates of pay that we have 
given may be called the ‘bare pay’ 
of the Bluejackets and Marines of 
the Royal Navy, but there are va- 
rious ways @ man may supplement 
his pay and so raise it. In the first 
place, this is to be done by good 
conduct, after three years’ man’s 
service ; that is to say, at the age of 
21, and provided the man is an 
A.B., if he has behaved well, and 
‘Very Good’ has been recorded 
against him for the last two years, 
he obtains his first good-conduct 
badge, a stripe of gold-lace on 
his jacket, red braid on his blue 
serge frock, and blue braid on 
his white frock, and with this 
badge he gets 1d. a-day extra, 
il. tos, 5d. a-year. After eight 
years’ service, at 26 years of age, if 
he has worn the first badge con- 
tinually for the last two years of 
that time, a man gets his second 
badge, another stripe, and with it 
another 1d. a-day, making 2d. a 
day, 3/. os. rod. a-year extra. After 
thirteen years’ service, and in this 
case the man must have served 
his first period, and within three 
years of having left re-entered for 
a second ten years, in which case he 
starts in his second time with the 
badges which he held at the close 
of his first time; during the three 
years of his second time he must 
have worn his second badge for two 
consecutive years, and have alto- 
gether maintained a good character, 
he may then wear his third badge, 
gaining another 1d. a-day, a total 
addition of 3d. a-day, 41. 118. 3d. a- 
year, This is all the Bluejacket 
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class can get by good conduct; 
some of them are not granted 
badges however well they may be- 
have, the stewards, cooks, domestics, 
and ordinary seamen; so that a 
seaman must have passed out of the 
Ordinary into the Able, and then 
his character as ordinary is allowed 
to reckon. The master-at-arms and 
ship’s corporals are granted badges, 
but not the pay; this granting the 
badge helping them when their 
long-service pensions are allotted. 
The Marines in the same way, with 
the exception of the sergeants, for 
three, eight, thirteen, eighteen, 
twenty-three, and twenty-eight 
years’ service receive for each 
period one badge and rd. a-day, 
the sixth badge giving an increase 
of gl. 2s. 6d. a-year. The seamen 
have means of further increasing 
their pay by going to the gunnery 
establishments and becoming sea- 
man-gunners. If on examination 
they obtain a second-class certificate, 
they gain an addition of 2d. a-day, 
31. os. rod. a-year, and, as a dis- 
tinctive mark, wear a gun on the 
right arm. A first-class certificate 
gives them 4d. a-day, 61. 1s. 8d. a- 
year; the distinctive mark being a 
gun and crown on the right arm 
With either of these certificates they 
may be called skilled workmen, and 
it will be seen their pay is about on 
a par with that of the artizan class. 
By becoming a gunnery instructor 
they may be looked on as master- 
workmen, and receive for it an 
addition of ts, a-day, 18/. 5s. a-year; 
the distinctive mark being a gun, 
with rifle and cutlass crossed, on 
the right arm. A man may also 
become a diver or torpedo-man, in 
either of which cases he receives a 
further addition of 1d, a-day. Men 
need not wait to go to the gannery- 
ships for these additions, but in their 
own ships can become ‘ trained men’ 
or ‘acting seaman-gunners ’ on pass- 
ing an examination before the gun- 
nery Officer on board, and receive at 
M2 
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once an addition of 1d. a day in the 
first case and 2d. a day in the second 
case. 

Various classes amongst the idlers 
receive certain fixed allowances in 
addition to their pay: the stewards 
for taking charge of the officers’ 
mess traps, from 2d. to 8d. a-day, 
according to the mess they are at- 
tached to; the naval schoolmaster 
12l. a-year, which increases 61. a- 
year every seven years until it 
reaches 24/. a-year; the ship’s 
steward from 1s. 6d. to 3s, a-day 
according to the sized ship, 171. 7s. 
6d. to 54]. 158. a-year, in some 
cases doubling his pay; the car- 
penters get tool-money, 3d. a-day, 
4l. 118. 3d. a-year, provided they 
have a complete set of tools; and a 
boy may increase his pay by learn- 
ing to be bugler, for which he will 
receive an extra 1d. a-day. 

Besides their pay, the Bluejackets 
and Marines of the Royal Navy are 
fed, and what is more, paid in money 
for what they do not eat out of the 
day’s supply of provisions ; this is 
not a fiction, but a reality, of 
which the recruiting sergeant of 
Marines makes much use; we have 
seen it prominently in Marine hand- 
bills, and believe it is one of the 
causes why that corps can always 
keep its ranks filled. 

The feeding of each man costs 
about 1s. a-day; at sea the men 
have for dinner salt beef with plum- 
pudding, and salt pork with pea-soup 
on alternate days, one day in the 
week preserved meat with preserved 
potatoes or rice isissued as achange ; 
there is a supply of vinegar, pepper, 
mustard, salt, and oatmeal : in har- 
bour fresh meat and vegetable, soup 
daily, with the exception of one day 
in the week, when salt pork with 
pea-soup is issued as a change. 

Breakfast consists of cocoa and 
biscuit; and tea, or supper as it is 
called, of tea and biscuit. Rum-and- 
water is issued at dinner-time, and 
the dietary in quantity stands as 
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follows: every day :—Biscuit 14lb. 
or 13lb. soft bread ; spirits 4 a e 
(when mixed with water, it is 
pint); sugar 2ozs. for breakfast and 
supper; cocoa 10z. for breakfast, 
about a good basinful ; tea }oz. for 
supper, about a good basinful; fresh 
beef 1lb. if in harbour; vegetables 
4b. in soup, about a good basinful : 
on alternate days at sea, salt pork 
tlb; peas 4lb. about a basinful ; 
4 an oz. celery -seed is boiled with 
every 8lbs. of peas; salt beef rlb; 
flour gozs. suet }ozs. currants or 
rasins 140z, made up into plum. 
pudding ; once a week at sea: pre- 
served beef ?lb., preserved potatoes 
or rice 4o0zs. or half of each. Weekly: 
oatmeal 3ozs. (this is put into the 
soup), mustard }oz. pepper }oz 
vinegar pint, salt as required. 
When fourteen days have been 
passed on salt provisions, lemon- 
juice is issued daily. 

The men are divided into messes, 
so many to each. The Marines, 
Stokers, Band, Chiefand First-class 
Petty Officers, have each separate 
messes, and sometimes to this list is 
added the Second-class Petty Ofi- 
cers, in which case the leading seamen 
have to take charge of the messes. 
The boys are divided over all the 
messes. Care is taken in putting 
the men in messes to let them make 
their own choice as much as possi- 
ble, but at the same time so to 
arrange them, that there are always 
men enough to clean the mess and 
look after it. The men take in turn 
to be what is called ‘ cook of the 
mess;’ all the meals are cooked in 
one place ‘the galley,’ but the cook 
of each mess goes to the galley for 
everything duri ing his day; he sees to 
the washing up of the plates and ba- 
sins after each meal, and is generally 
responsible that his mess fis tidy. 
On the men joining a ship when she 
is first commissioned, a certain 
amount of mess traps is provided 
by the Victualling Yards, and sent 
on board; ‘bread barges’ for the 
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biscuit ;‘ kids and monkeys’ for get- 
ting the grog, or holding vinegar or 
water, ‘mess kettles’ for the cocoa, 
tea and soup, ‘mess tins ’ for baking 
meats and puddings; ‘tins’ for 
pepper, mustard, and salt ; ‘ spoons’ 
&e. &c.; then the men club to- 
gether, and buy basins and plates 
with the number of their mess on 
them, and after a pattern selected 
by the commanding officer to ensure 
uniformity: a mess fund is estab- 
lished, and at the end of the quarter 
the leading men of the mess or 
eaterer receives what is called 


‘ Savings,’ which is money for any. 


of the allowed provisions that have 
not been eaten by the men, and 
are ‘left behind,’ so that they re- 
main in the ship, enabling the 
provisions which were’ calculated 
according to the full scale to last 
three months, to last half as long 
again, 

The quarterly savings paid to 
the messes vary very much, the men 
themselves and the station they are 
on making differences. In the 
Channel Squadron a mess of twelve 
men may take about 6/. a quarter, 
amess of 18 men about 1o/.; in the 
Mediterranean, 12 men would pro- 
bably receive 8/., and 24 men 15/.; 
in the Pacific, 12 men might receive 
7l. 10s., and 18 men about 111.; 
ifa mess has more lads in it than 
another, more is eaten and the 
savings less; but whatever it is, 
it goes into the mess fund, when 
the mess is broken up; and in some 
cases if there is nothing wanted for 
the mess, there is a division of a 
part or all of the money, and the 
men put it in their pockets ; but the 
mess that keeps all its savings in 
the fund until it is finally broken 
up, having some ruling spirit who 
has the capabilities of management, 
is able to have dinners from the 
shore when in harbour, only taking 
exactly what is wanted for con- 
sumption at other times, so saving 
again, the mess fund increasing 
every quarter. 
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This all requires some arrange- 
ment; but the men do it amongst 
themselves, and in going round the 
mess-decks of a man-of-war, where 
you see the shelves well stocked 
with basins, plates, &c. &., all 
things clean, bright, and tidy, a 
part of the traps in the first place 
comes out of the men’s pockets, 
and the cleanliness and brightness 
are due to their taking a pride in 
the place they live in. It must be 
borne in mind, that public as the 
place may appear, it is the man’s 
home for the time he is living in 
the ship, and provided there is no 
sacrifice of efficiency, everything 
should be done that is possible to 
make that home comfortable. 

Still there must be strictness 
about the men’s messes ; comfort to 
the men does not mean leaving 
them to themselves altogether, it 
means a tight hand over the lower 
deck, obedience in the messes to 
the petty officers the same as any- 
where else, so that if there is an evil 
minority they are kept in order, 
and no ground given for a saying 
we have heard in ships, ‘ the black- 
guards sway away all top ropes, 
and a decent man has not a chance 
to live.’ 

Looking on the messes as the 
men’s house, we deprecate well- 
meaning people being allowed to 
go to them for the purpose of 
preaching, as there are all sects 
amongst a ship’s company. Au- 
thority prevents all Jew-traders, 
&c. &e., who prey upon the men, 
going into the messes ; and it should 
equally keep them free from in- 
truders of all sorts: it is quite 
enough for the men to have the 
proper officers, whose duty it is 
to do so, in and out of their messes ; 
and we put it to our readers how 
much they would resent their 
drawing-rooms or dining-rooms 
being invaded at any hour by 
utter strangers offering to read 
the Bible, or preaching against the 
use of intoxicating liquors. 
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By this we do not mean to say 
anything against such well-meaning 
people, as we respect their motives, 
nor would we wish to prevent 
them from going on board of our 
men-of-war ; but we hold strongly 
that officers should give them no 
more countenance, than seeing, 
if the work admits of it, there is a 
private place set apart, to which 
they may go quietly, and any man 
who might wish to see them should 
have every facility for so doing. 
Officers should not lend the weight 
of their presence to any Meeting, 
while serving as officers, as it adds to 
that eye-service which we wish to see 
reduced in the Navy to its smallest ; 
and into the bargain we know there 
is no occasion for their presence, 
the Bluejackets and Marines in 
these days being quite independent 
in thought on such subjects, having 
their own opinions and attending 
such Meetings on shore as fit in 
with them ; and as a proof of what 
the men can do of themselves, last 
Christmasat Lisbon,the teetotalers of 
the Channel Squadron hired rooms 
on shore, and had prayer-meetings 
amongst themselves, and what is 
more, had the moral courage to go 
out amongst the other men of the 
squadron, on leave at the time, and 
pray them also to come in. 

If we compare Bluejackets and 
Marines, theformerare paid, housed, 
have fuel and lights, are fed, and 
paid for what they do not eat out of 
the allowance of food; and, on the 
other hand, have to know a multi- 
plicity of branches of work, as we 
have shown, are liable to be called 
for duty day and night in all 
weathers, and have to clothe them- 
selves. The latter are in the 
same category, except that they 
need not know nearly so many 
branches of work, and have the 
most part of their clothing supplied 
them. 

Regulations lay down what 
clothes both the Bluejacket and 
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Marine must have. The Marine, 
besides his soldier’s kit, which is 
the same nearly as aman ina Line 
regiment, must have white trousers, 
jacket, cap, and cover when in a hot 
climate, a bed, blanket, and bed 
cover is lent him when afloat; but 
the Bluejacket must get and keep 
up the following fixed list :—One 
blue cloth jacket, two pairs of blue 
cloth trousers, two blue _ serge 
frocks, one blue serge jumper, three 
white drill frocks, two white duck 
jumpers, four pairsof white trousers, 
one white working suit, two black 
silk handkerchiefs, one white hat, 
one black hat, two blue cloth caps, 
one woollen comforter, four flannels, 
three check shirts, one serge night 
suit, two pairs of socks or stockings, 
two towels, one type, one knifeand 
lanyard, one pair of shoes, one pair 
of half boots, two bed-covers, one 
bed, and one blanket. The frocks 
tuck into the trousers, the jumpers 
hang loose outside. The night suit 
is to wear from supper time until 
ordered to dress the next day; the 
white working suit is for such work 
as provisioning, exercise, cleaning 
the ship, and anything that is not 
dirty work like coaling, but might 
spoil good clothes. The type isa 
piece of wood with the man’s name 
cut in to mark his clothes. To have 
a monkey jacket isoptional ; all the 
boys and such men as happen to be 
serving in troop ships are exempt 
from having a blue cloth jacket. 
The half boots are not required for 
boys or men who do not belong to 
the small arm companies and field- 
piece crews; that is, the men who 
are not likely to be called on to 
land. 

As we have shown, on com- 
mencing lifea boy receives 5/. to- 
wards his clothes, and 1]. for his 
bed and blanket; in little more 
than a year he becomes a first-class 
boy, and receives a further sum of 
21. 10s. for clothes. It may, there- 
fore, be supposed most of them leave 
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the training-ships with good kits, 
and free of debt, but then comes 
astruggle. Lads, as a rule, are not 
careful of their clothes ; the regula- 
tion kit hastobe kept up; if a lad is 
badly dressed, he is simply ordered 
to have fresh clothes, and to get 
these things he has charged against 
his pay certain rates for anything 
he may require. 

The clothes have to be made up 
according to pattern, and in doing 
this the man who can sew has an 
advantage ; if unable, he must pay 
another to make his clothes, and 
those who can make up clothes well 
are able to employ all their leisure 
time, and reap a very good harvest, 
for everything a bluejacket wears 
is made on board, and the work, we 
can assure our readers, will bear 
scrutiny. 

Taking everything a man is 
obliged to keep up, at the very least 
his kit represents about 13/.; with 
petty officers and men long in the 
service 20/1. is nearer the mark. 

Let us now examine a few cases, 
seeing what men may have to re- 
ceive ; and in doing so we will take 
everyday cases. 

1. A chief petty officer of some 
fifteen years’ service, one who has 
been more than three years in his 
position, a very good man who has 
always behaved well and passed 
every examination open to him, so 
soon as he had completed his first 
period of service, he joins again, the 
only boon for so doing he obtained 
being to receive a bed and blanket, 
or if not wanting them having 11. 
placed to his credit; he is between 
33 and 34 years of age and receives 
the following pay: 


Per dicm 
Pay . : . . 23.9¢d. £50 3 
3 good-conduct badges 3d. 4 11 
Seaman-gunner, Ist cl. 4d. 6 I 
Gunnery Instructor . Sa. 9% 3 
Torpedo-man . . 1d. I 10 


Per year 


Uk CWO 


£74 10_5 


| 


4s. 1d. 
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Just 11. 8s. 7d. a-week: he is fed 
besides, worth, with firing, another 
10s. a-week at the least, for he could 
never feed himself on that sum; 
should he not be a seaman-gunner, 
he comes down to 3s. a-day, 11. 1s. 
a-week making a great difference. 

2. A first-class petty officer of 
thirteen years’ service, alsoaseaman- 
gunner, but not an instructor or tor- 
pedo man, a man of good conduct, 
aged 31, having re-entered at 28 on 
his first period of service expiring : 

Per diem 
Pay . ‘ ; . 28. 2d. £39 10 I0 
3 good-conduct badges 3d. 411 3 
Seaman-gunner, Ist cl. 4d. 6. tm 


Per year 


2s. od. £50 3 9 


19s. 3d. a-week, fed and housed as 
in the first case ; if this man happens 
not to be a seaman-gunner, and has 
only two badges, he is reduced to 
16s. 4d. a-week; and although not 
being so skilled all round as if a 
seaman-gunner, his responsibilities 
may be just as great and even more ; 
then again he may be an instructor 
or torpedo-man, in which case he 
raises his weekly pay to 11. 4s. 6d. a- 
week. 

3. A second-class petty officer, 
nine years in the service, 27 years of 
age : 

Per diem 


Is. 11d. £34 19 7 
2d. 3 O10 
4d. 61 8 


2s. 5d. 


16s. 11d. a-week ; let this man only 
have one badge and not be a seaman- 
gunner, and he is reduced to 14s. 
a-week ; if without badges and a 
trained man, he gets the same. 

4. An A.B., of five years’ service 
and 23 years of age: 


Per year 
Pay . ‘ ° 

2 good-conduct badges 
Seaman-gunner, Istcl, 


£44 2 1 


Per diem 
Pay . ‘ ‘ . 18s. 7d. £28 17 11 
1 good-conduct badge Id. 13005 
Seaman-gunner, Istcl. 4d. GO. Sem 


Per year 


28. 0d. £36 10 oO 
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148, a-week ; but if he is, as many 
are at that age, without badges, and 
not a seaman-gunner, or even & 
trained man, he has but 11s. 1d. a- 
week, and the age he may be earning 
this is from 21 to 26, and even up 
to 28. 

With the Marines in some cases 
the pay is lower in corresponding 
grades, gunners and privates getting 
less than able seamen : a corporal of 
Light Infantry less than a second- 
class petty officer, but a sergeant 
gets the same as a first-class petty 
officer; a sergeant or corporal of 
Artillery, however, gets more than 
first and second class petty officers, 
even with gunnery pay, except of 
course instructors; and as the rates 
of pay in the Marines are governed 
by the pay of the Army, their rise 
must always depend on the condi- 
tion of the recruiting market, a state 
of affairs which does not apply quite 
in the same way to the supply of 
boys for the Navy. 

In placing these rates of pay 
before our readers, we have put 
what a man can obtain with care, 
the best he can get; and when out 
of the weekly pay quoted a Blue- 
jacket has to clothe himself, keep- 
ing up the kit we have enumerated, 
and also maintaining a wife and 
children, it can be seen, knowing 
as he does of the high rate of 
wages in the country, how he 
feels he is poorly paid, and we 
think the time he chafes most is 
when he is an able seaman, the 
five or six years he is still bound 
appear so long in prospect. All 
outside the service looks attrac- 
tive; he may be in debt to the 
Crown, and a favourable opportu- 
nity, or a demand in the labour 
market near where he happens to 
be, makes him desert ; and we fear 
the desertions yearly are much 
larger than our readers have any 
idea of. Again, a Bluejacket may 
want to marry, for in these days 
they marry young, and what is 
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better, very respectably; the wo- 
men of our seaports of thirty years 
ago, with their five or six husbands, 
getting half-pay from each, and 
taking care of each in turn on 
arrival home, have quite disap- 
peared, and we have now a respect- 
able young wife of a respectable 
husband. The loss of the Orpheus 
and the Captain revealed this to 
us when the widows came to be 
seen, and we also found how well 
the men had supported fathers, 
mothers, sick sisters and brothers, 
unable to work. 5s. a-week is all 
that can be spared ; some may allow 
10s. a-week, but only the few men 
in the best and most responsible 
positions can send to those who 
belong to them anything like a de- 
cent sum, say from 18s. to 218. a 
week, It is the inability, except 
in very rare cases, to send more 
than a trifle of money home to those 
dear to them, and the difficulty of 
keeping out of debt, that weighs 
heavy on our young seamen, and 
makes them often dissatisfied. 

It is the country only that can 
allay dissatisfaction from the causes 
we have given. The price the men 
have to pay for their clothes has 
increased, like all else that is bought. 
The pay of the chief petty officers has 
been improved; but the able seaman 
has had no rise of pay for we do not 
know how long: and we venture to 
suggest the following rates of pay ; 
which, if given by the country, we 
know would make a marvellous 
difference in the men’s feeling to 
their service. 

Boys and ordinary seaman’s pay 
not to be altered. It is a novitiate, 
they are being taught their trade ; 
and as the boys are allowed to start 
free of debt, and to send a few 
shillings a month to their friends, 
their case has been bettered in this 
way, and old man-of-warsmen are 
in consequence sending their sons 
into the service, which they had 
refrained from doing previously. 
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Able seamen, 1s. 10d. per diem, 
128, 10d, per week; leading sea- 
men, 28. per diem, 14s. per week; 
second-class petty officer, 2s. 2d. 
per diem, 15s. 2d. per week ; first- 
class petty officer, 2s. 5d. per diem, 
16s. 11d. per week. 

These to be the rates of bare pay, 
the other emoluments to remain the 
same. The pay of the chief petty 
officers to remain as now; and we 
think there should be an addition for 
all men who serve a second ten years. 
If a man joins for his second ten 
years within six weeks of having 
completed his first period, that 
six weeks is allowed to reckon for 
leave, and the date of joining is 
the date of leaving; we would ex- 
tend this to two months, and also 
add that anyone rejoining within a 
year or eighteen months should 
have 2d. a-day added to the pay of 
whatever rating he may hold during 
the whole of this second period of 
service. 

All this which we propose we 
know means more money, but we 
believe it will be money well ap- 
plied; and while we hold those in the 
service of the country must never 
expect to get a money equivalent 
for their service, the thing being 
impossible from the nature of their 
services, nor to expect to lay by a 
competence when work is over, we 
also hold it is the duty of the coun- 
try to see that its servants have 
suficient for their needs; and as 
necessaries of life become more ex- 
pensive, the country should from 
time to time adjust the pay of its 
servants in unison with the times. 

If Bluejackets and Marines could 
only be brought to feel that, irre- 
spective of party, the Government 
of the day always looked forward 
for them, and arranged for their 
welfare; that they never had to 
ask for anything that was reason- 
ably required, what warm feelings 
they would have to the service! 
The captain of a man-of-war looks 
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out for his men, feeling it a privi- 
lege to do so. Cannot the rulers 
look out for the whole service in 
the same way? Alas! the feeling 
amongst the men now is, that the 
only way to get anything is to 
grumble, and to write to the news- 
papers. The country is to blame 
for its indifference to the Bluejackets 
and Marines, and the rulers reflect- 
ing that indifference, naturally re- 
main passive until moved by some 
special disturbance or some univer- 
sal pressure. 

While suggesting an increase of 
pay, we may also suggest a slight 
addition to the dietary and a dif- 
ference in the meal hours; at pre- 
sent the meals are—breakfast at 
half-past six, dinner at twelve, 
supper at half-past four, or break- 
fast at half-past five, dinner at 
twelve, and supper at five. In 
either case it is a long time to go 
from supper to breakfast the next 
morning ; and we suggest what in 
certain cases is done should be done 
throughout the service, and that is 
half allowance of cocoa be issued 
as a small breakfast as soon as the 
men get up; and as a fresh sug- 
gestion that the breakfast and dinner 
hour come later in the day, and the 
supper at six o’clock after all the 
work is over. 

There is no difficulty in the way 
of the men should they wish to 
send money to their wives or rela- 
tions. A second-class boy may 
send 6s. a month to his relations, 
and others, in proportion, allowing 
a margin that in case of death or 
desertion the man should not be in 
debt to the Crown. The men are 
paid monthly on foreign stations, 
and weekly at home, and at the 
end of every quarter their account 
is squared. What they can afford 
may be remitted, and is sent to the 
relatives by a bill on the Paymaster- 
General, or they may settle a fixed 
sum which is paid monthly, called 
an allotment, and received by the 
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relations at the Dockyards, Custom 
Houses, Inland Revenue Offices, 
&c. There is also a savings bank 
on board in which the men’s money 
is deposited ; and on paying off a 
ship in England, the amount paid 
out of the savings bank, or trans- 
ferred with men to their next ships, 
equals the payments to a whole 
ship’s company a quarter of a 
century ago, when there had been 
but little money paid every month, 
and the pay had been accumulating 
over the whole commission, perhaps 
three or four years. This, we 
think, establishes the care the men 
take in these days of their money. 
There are daily means of spending 
it abroad, but the ship’s savings 
bank always holds a large sum. 

After a Bluejacket has completed 
his twenty years’ service, and a 
Marine his twenty-one years’, they 
are allowed what is called a long- 
service pension, which varies from 
181. to 521. a-year, perhaps the 
average is about 28]. to 3ol. a- 
year; there is a scale laid down, 
petty or non-commissioned officers’ 
time giving an increase, so that the 
more years a man is in those ranks 
the better pension he receives; the 
foundation of the pension is able 
seaman or private’s services, and so 
much in addition for the different 
grades. Men who are of exem- 
plary conduct receive good-conduct 
medals, and others with the medals 
a gratuity; these rewards pen- 
sioners value highly. With the 
Bluejackets one thing is wanted, 
and that is, that leading seaman’s 
time should count towards pension. 
A man has passed the examination 
for petty officer, and is waiting for 
vacancies. Sometimes he has to wait 
long, at others a short time—various 
circumstances bringing this about— 
butwe think it fair the time so spent 
should add to a man’s pension. 

In looking at the Bluejackets’ 
certificates when at the end of their 
service, three things have struck 
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me in the mass of cases : first, with 
what very good characters the 
men are discharged ; secondly, that 
however good the character may 
have been for years, at one time it 
was not so good, in some cases bad, 
even ‘prison’ recorded, and that 
the time of bad behaviour is inva- 
riably the same,—when the man 
was an ordinary or young able 
seaman, between 19 and 23 years 
of age. We believe it is in the 
first place due to the excitement 
in the hot blood of youth at finding 
itself tied down with but a small 
wage, until the age of 28. Itresents 
at 20 with eight years’ prospect, 
what it has willingly undertaken at 
16 with twelve years’ prospect ; and 
almost every man appears to strike 
out at this period. But after a bit 
they are quiet. A distinguished 
Naval Officer, and one well able to 
judge, has proposed that there should 
be facilities for discharge at this 
age, believing that many would 
take it, and finding hard work and 
ills on shore, return willingly; a 
few would be lost, but the numerous 
desertions would be saved. 

The third thing noticeable on the 
certificates is the amount of time 
man-of-warsmen spend in harbour 
ships, generally eleven years out of 
twenty; of their time in sea-going 
ships, nine years’ service may be 
called the average, eleven the maxi- 
mum. The sea-going ships are few, 
the harbour-ships are many. If a 
man goes to a gunnery ship, it is 
impossible for him to have more 
than nine years in sea-going ships. 
Moreover, our readers must not 
think this means nine years at sea; 
sea-going ships rarely get more 
than a third of their time actually 
at sea, the remaining two-thirds 
being spent in harbours. It is a 
great pity, but so it is. 

We have now placed before our 
readers all the information we pos- 
sess about the Bluejackets and 
Marines of the Royal Navy, and 
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will recapitulate what we have sug- 
gested as wanted, and which Par- 
liament alone can supply, as it in- 
volves the question of money. 

ist. Sea-going training-ships for 
our Ordinary Seamen. 

end. Barracks for the Blue- 
jackets, that they may be perfectly 
trained in some of the essentials 
of their lives. 

3rd. A rise in pay for some of 
the classes of seamen, and for all 
who may serve a second ten years. 

4th. A slight alteration in the 
dietary. : 

5th. That a portion of time, now 
not allowed to count, may count 
towards an increase of pension: 

We have also hinted at the ne- 
cessity of some arrangement in the 
ratings, whereby the number of 
petty officers might be lessened, but 
this is ‘a question of internal eco- 
nomy and must be left over. 

As to the changes we have pro- 
posed, we can assure our readers 
that the men are well worth them. 


It would not be money lost to the 


country. We believe that a good 
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specimen of a Bluejacket or a 
Marine is invaluable; there is no- 
thing like him. 

Further, to pass into the country 
yearly men from thirty-eightto forty 
years of age, in the prime of life, 
steady, well-behaved, civil, cleanly, 
and sober, who having pensions are 
able, with a guarantee for good con- 
duct, to offer their services to their 
countrymen, would be a decided 
gain to the community. We 
could recommend these men for 
any post of trust, care of cham- 
bers, offices, as night watchmen 
where there is valuable property, 
time-keepers, messengers, tax-ga- 
therers, collectors of rents, or what 
not. Let such men be employed, 
and we know they will be kept, and 
that each year the demand for them 
will increase. 

On the Navy of England chiefly 
depends England’s place in the 
world, and we most heartily wish 
the English Public, of all classes, 
could be brought to take a lively, 
intelligent, and practical interest in 
the subject. 
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OLD RINGS AND SEALS. 
A GOSSIP ABOUT ENGRAVED GEMS. 


By tHe Rey 


OR anice quiet trotting or can- 
tering hobby horse, warranted 
sound and steady as an Episcopal 
cob, which shall carry its owner by 
the pleasantest by-paths and bridle- 
lanes of history, commend us to the 
study of antique engraved gems. 
To be sure it is not a hobby which 
can be ridden very fast or very far 
by the dwellers in remote country 
places. Old rings and seals are not 
to be found in any great quantities 
in agricultural districts, nor are 
good collections of antique gems to 
be seen easily ont of great towns 
and centres of civilisation—unless 
you happen to know some such 
country gentleman as he who has 
bought ‘the Marlborough Gems’ 
in a lump. Still a good deal may 


be done in that way by any one 


who occasionally visits London and 
studies diligently Mr. King’s books 
on ‘antique gems’ andothercognate 
subjects ; books of which the Hora- 
tian maxim will still hold, good to 
the diligent gem collector :——‘Noc- 
turnd versate manu, versate diurna.’ 

In fact, Mr. King has done more 
than any other living man to re- 
vive the study of a wholly extinct 
art, of an art which seems to be as 
irrevocably lost to us as the missing 
books of Livy, or the making of 
murrhine vases, or of the kuacas 
of the Incas. The collector of 
antique gems has at least this ad- 
vantage over all other collectors of 
antiques, that modern forgeries of 
old engravings upon stone are really 
too expensive to be made, and 
would, in fact, probably cost more 
than the originals. The collector 
of old china, for instance, has con- 
stantly to be on his guard against 
fraud; there are so many traps 
laid to catch him. For him Coal- 
brookdale prepares its inimitable 
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Chelsea vases and square marked 
Worcester. And to catch his eye, 
Wardour Street exhibits its old, 
fine-lustred majolica ware (signed 
and warranted to be by Maestro 
Georgio, of Gubbio), which the 
Marquis Ginori is so kindly turning 
out for his benefit by the gross at 
Doccia. And the buyer of pictures 
knows well that in garrets, not too 
far from Wardour Street, genuine 
Rembrandts are being constantly 
boiled down for the inspection of 
the unwary. But once he has 
learned to distinguish a stone from 
a paste, the gem-collector is in a 
measure safe from imposition. We 
were told only the other day a 
story in point by a London dealer, 
who has an extensive and important 
collection of antique gems. Being 
anxious to see what could be done 
in this way by modern men, this 
gentleman commissioned the best 
seal-engraver he was acquainted 
with to execute a small figure for 
him upon an onyx, after some old 
Greek statue he had selected as a 
model. Having waited patiently 
for nearly a year, he at length ob- 
tained a pretty faithful, but very 
tame rendering of the original, and 
had to pay for his little gem a sum 
of about twenty-five pounds, for 
which he might have purchased 
four or five good antique stones of 
the same kind. If the taste for en- 
graved gems were to become fashion- 
able once more, as it was in the eigh- 
teenth century, forinstance, of course 
it is likely that a body of engravers 
would arise who might be able, with 
all the appliances of modern art, to 
turn out satisfactory forgeries at are- 
munerative price. But at the present 
time it certainly doesnot pay to forge 
antique gems. Even in Italy this 
art has been well-nigh lost. A few 
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cameo busts, we believe, are still— 
well, let us say, manufactured there, 
turned out at so much the dozen, as 
ornaments for brooches and studs; 
but scarcely the veriest tyro could 
be deceived by these. And Italian 
workmen of this kind of jewellery 
confine their attention almost ex- 
clusively to the cutting of heads and 
figures upon shells. In fact, when 
English people in general mention 
the word ‘ cameo,’ they mean, as a 
rule, this kind of shell cameo work 
which middle-class ladies are so 
fond of wearing in brooch or brace- 
let; pretty things enough, but of 
very little importance, artistic or 
otherwise. 

The ancient art of engraving 
upon stones, whether in the way of 
intaglio or cameo, is a very different 
thing—the stones which have been 
generally chosen by the engravers 
being of the agate or quartz section 
of rock ; the cornelian, sard, oryx, 
amethyst, or even the very hardest 
precious stones known to us, the 
These have 


ruby and the sapphire. 
been engraved in various ways, but 
most usually by means of diamond 
point and powder—‘ diamond cut 
diamond ’—with rapidly revolving 


wheels or discs of steel. In this 
way, heads and groups of figures 
have either been cut into the stone 
(intaglio) or else left prominent in 
high or low relief in one or more 
shades of the stone that has been 
chosen for the purpose, whilst the 
background remains of another 
shade of colour (cameo), On ac- 
count of the hardness of the stones 
chosen, these little sculptures are, 
in fact, indestructible. Many of 
them are contemporary with the 
works of Phidias and other great 
sculptors of the finest age of Greek 
art; and whilst the larger marbles 
have perished, these gems have lain 
hidden in the bosom of the earth for 
well-nigh two thousand years,during 
all that dark and dreary time when 
the decaying Roman empire was 
tottering to its grave—to be turned 
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up at last by the ploughshare and the 
spade of a modern civilisation, and 
adorn the cabinet of a nineteenth- 
century gem-collector. The writer of 
this article has in his possession, for 
instance, a stone (cornelian) of the 
exact size of the little finger nail, 
with a group of three figures cut 
upon it, and so beautifully and 
skilfully carved that the finest 
microscope can discover no flaw or 
imperfection in the anatomy of the 
figures, which are as perfect, in 
their way, as the dying gladiator 
or the Apollo of the Vatican. This 
gem is of the time of Augustus, and, 
consequently, nearly two thousand 
years old. The little drawer of a 
cabinet on the study table can, there- 
fore, hold a collection of antique or 
modern gems (and many of the 
carvingsof the eighteenth century are 
very good), so that a collector of 
moderate means and appliances may 
have within his reach sculptures as 
beautiful and perfect—although in 
miniature—as those which adorn 
the galleries of Chatsworth, or even 
the walls of the Vatican. 

It seems a strange thing that a 
study so fascinating as the study of 
antique gems should have almost 
died out from among us, or, rather, 
should have altogether died out, 
within the last hundred years, and 
should only just now begin to have 
a renaissance. And we have some 
difficulty in accounting for the fact. 
In the last century it was even 
fashionable to collect these waifs 
and strays of antiquity. A dacty- 
liotheca, or cabinet of gems, was an 
essential part of the dignity of a 
European prince, particularly if he 
aspired to be considered a sovereign 
of good taste; so that even the 
bucolical mind of good King George 
III. was moved within him to pur- 
chase, at a large price, the cabinet 
of Consul Smith, which he added to 
the small royal collection, mainiy 
transmitted by Charles I. Emperors, 
empresses, conquerors, and philo- 
sophers were alike carried away by 
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the mania of forming collections of 
gems. And, of course, all wealthy 
people with any pretensions to 
fashion and taste followed suit. 
But the fact is that the Cognoscenti 
(as they loved io be called) of the 
last century made a sad mess when 
they attempted gem collecting. 
They soon found themselves in the 
position of the whale between the 
thresher and the swordfish. They 
seem to have been imposed upon on 
every side and in everypossible way. 
The dactyliothecic fever ran so high 
that it became quite necessary for 
the patient to be excessively bled. 
And a class of forgers sprang 
up who were quite capable of per- 
forming that medicinal office. The 
methods were various. Antique en- 


gravings were copied by the dozen, 
so that for every ancient gem of 
importance and beauty there may 
probably be a score or two of modern 
replicas about in the world. These 
modern antiques were often crammed 


down the throats of turkeys with 
their food, that by the grinding of 
the gizzard they might obtain that 
roughness of the polished surface— 
the wrinkles of age—which is one 
of the marks of antiquity. Rude 
antique engravings were touched up 
and repolished. And almost every 
genuine antique passed through a 
process of having the signature of 
some renowned artist of old forged 
upon it, by which its value was im- 
mediately doubled in the gem market 
of that day. Prices were quite 
tempting enough to induce clever 
rogues to do all they knew in order 
to deceive. A thousand pounds 
was no uncommon price to be given 
for a finely-engraved gem which 
had some savour of antiquity about 
it. Then almost in a moment, 
like a sudden fall on the Stock Ex- 
change, the reaction came. ‘The 
thermometer fell below zero in a 
single night.’ The world of ama- 
teurs began to find out how heavily 
they had been duped, and refused to 
burn their fingers any longer with 
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the handling of antique gems. In 
fact, the whole art became discre- 
dited. The forger-artists of the 
eighteenth century, and they were a 
race of clever and excellent workmen, 
died out and left no successors be. 
hind them. Indeed, so completely 
had all public interest in this branch 
of the fine arts perished, that a dozen 
years ago finely-engraved gems, 
which would have brought hundreds 
but fifty years before, could be pur. 
chased without difficulty for as many 
pounds. Fora second time in the 
world’s history, the art of gem en- 
graving disappeared from the cen- 
tres of culture and civilisation. 

The origin of the art is involved 
in much obscurity: attributed by 
some to Assyria, by others to Egypt. 
We fancy it evolved itself out of 
the inner consciousness of humanity 
somewhat after the following 
manner. Man is naturally a selfish 
and secretive animal, in fact the 
collecting of antique gems and 
other rare and valuable things is 
simply an extension of this in- 
stinct. Of course in primitive ages 
ownership mainly consisted in per- 
senal property, and this when placed 
in a close vessel, the lid of which was 
cemented with clay or mud from the 
Nile or Tigris, could be rendered 
secure from pilferers by being sealed 
with a bit of worm-eaten reed, the 
marks of which would be readily 
identified by the owner. The 
transition from the reed to the 
engraved hollow cylinder, which 
formed the usual Assyrian seal, 
was an easy one. And the art of 


‘engraving signets on stones was 


thenceforth a progressive art, cul- 
minating in the magnificent works 
of the best Greek and Roman ages, 
in the Medusa of Solon, and the 
Ariadne of Hyllus. There seems 
to be but little doubt that we have 
in the British Museum an impression 
in clay of the seal of Sennacherib, 
brought from Nineveh by Mr. 
Layard. And the Bible contains 
many references to the art of gem 
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engraving, even from the earliest 
times, of which we will only in- 
stance that of the High Priest’s 
breast-plate. Originally executed 
some 1,500 years before Christ, 
the Divine directions concerning it 
were that the names of the twelve 
tribes were to be engraved on two 
onyx stones, six on each stone, 
‘with the work ofan engraver on 
stone, like the engravings of a 
signet ;’ so that at that time, at any 
rate, seal engraving on stones was 
‘an accomplished fact,’ as our neigh- 
bours across the Channel would 
phrase it. This, however, must not 
be confounded with the ephod of 
alater period. Another breastplate 
of twelve stones, many of them of 
the finest and hardest kind (sapphire 
and ruby), seems to have been 
made at a later date, engraved, 
according to Josephus, ‘in the 
national character.’ And this may 


possibly be recovered some day, 
with the golden candlesticks and 
other Temple furniture—which it is 


known were lost in the Tiber in the 
time of Titus—when schemes for 
clearing out the mud of that yellow 
and historical river shall have been 
carried into execution. It is not 
impossible. Three-fourths of the 
antique engraved stones which 
adorn the cabinets of European 
collectors have been ploughed up 
from the soil, or dredged up from 
the rivers of classical lands, after 
lying buried in a sleep of a thou- 
sand years, 

But if Assyria employed cylinders 
for her signets, Egypt, on the other 
hand, made use of the beetle, or 
scarab, as the shape in which all 
her seals were formed. And this 
use of the scarabeoid form is 
curious, doubtless symbolical. Was 
itan emblem of the Sun-God which 
these Baal-worshippers would pay 
due honour to? Had it any con- 
nection with Baalzebub, the lord 
of flies and creeping insects and 
beetles? At any rate,it was copied 
from Egypt by the Phoenicians, and 
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so by way of Asia came to that 
strange, art-loving, clever, voluptuous 
race, the Etruscans, whose massive 
walls and rifled sepulchres are sub- 
jects of so much interest to the 
modern antiquary who contrives to 
visit the silent gloomy centres of 
old Etruscan life, the half-ruined 
cities of Chiusi, Care, Vulci, and 
Tarquinium. 

Having reached Etruria, however, 
at a period of about five or six 
hundred years before the Christian 
era, we have gained the palmy and 
flourishing days of the glyptic art. 
From this time forth, for about a 
thousand years, until the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire, the 
art of gem engraving continued at 
its best in Greece and Italy. It 
then died with the dying civilisation 
of the Latin races, and lay buried 
with European art for a thousand 
years, to be revived again by the 
great classical Renaissance of the 
sixteenth century. The history of 
gem engraving is, in fact, the his- 
tory of civilisation. And the study 
of antique gems gives us peeps and 
glimpses of the old world forms of 
life, of worship, of thought, of 
feeling, which have been, perhaps, 
beneath ‘the dignity of history’ 
proper, but which wonderfully 
elucidate our view of those bygone 
days and men. 

In the Etruscan gem the form of 
the scarabzoid is gradually lost, and 
from the mere seal to be hung round 
the neck, or asa bracelet suspended 
from the wrist, the engraved gem is 
used as a signet for the finger-ring. 
It is thenceforth set in gold, iron, 
or other metal, and worn in this 
way. Anamusing myth is told of 
the origin of the finger-ring. When 
Jove released Prometheus from the 
bonds by which he had been con- 
fined, he condemned him, as a sort 
of penance—perhaps somewhat 
after the fashion of a modern ticket- 
of-leave—to wear upon his finger, 
as a ring, a link of the iron chain 
that had bound him to the Caucasian 
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rock, in which was set a fragment 
of that rock itself. In this way, so 
fable goes, the custom of the finger- 
ring originated. There is every 
reason to believe that this use of 
the engraved stone began with the 
Greeks, and from them was copied 
by their servile imitators, the 
Romans. It is every way a con- 
venient and a natural one; and our 
grandfathers’ custom of wearing 
their seals at the fob, as it was 
called, or hanging from the side 
pocket, was a recurrence to old As- 
syrian usages, which did not long 
hold its ground. 

The glyptic art may be said to 
have reached the perihelion of its 
perfection in the century which 
preceded and the century which 
followed the Christian era. Then 


flourished the most eminent gem 
engravers of antiquity, Pyrgoteles, 
Apollonides, Solon, Nausias, and 
others, names which were subse- 
quently forged with such impudent 
audacity under the direction of 


Prince Poniatowsky. It seems to 
be agreed upon, however, by the 
most eminent judges (Mr. King 
amongst the number) that only five 
authentic gems have come down to 
us from this period really bearing 
their engravers’ signatures — the 
Dianaof Apollonius; the Germanicus 
of Epitynchanus; the Julia Titi of 
Evodus ; Jupiter overthrowing the 
Titans by Athenion ; and the Cupid 
of Protarchus. Of conrse there are 
hundreds of other genuine antique 
gems bearing signatures of one kind 
or other. But most of these signa- 
tures have probably been engraved 
upon the stones during the 
eighteenth century, the great age 
of forgery. In the gems of this 
period, whether camei or intagli, 
we have the human form delineated 
in its most perfect beauty. Group- 
ing, composition, and the skill of 
the engraver are all at their best, 
and whether in the great historic 
cameo of the Saint Chapelle, about 
a foot square, once pawned for 
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20,000l., or in that of the Vienna 
Museum, about eight inches by 
nine, for which 6,000. was paid by 
the Emperor Rudolf the Second, or 
in the little intaglio, the size of 
your finger nail, which you may 
buy for three or four guineas now, 
of a respectable dealer, you have all 
that the human mind has been able 
to conceive, or the hand of man to 
execute, ‘» this branch of art. There 
is a certain class of subjects which 
we find very frequently recurring on 
these gems of the classic age: 
favourite types of character very 
frequently selected for encourage. 
ment or warning. Of course the 
great Trojan epic furnishes a great 
number of these types: jar, 
Achilles, Philoctetes, Hector. The 
ancient mythology, too, is largely 
called upon for subjects for gems, 
and the beauty of Venus and the 
majesty of the Dodonian Jupiter 
equally find exposition upon the 
camei and intagli of Greece. The 
Romans were at no time an artistic 
race. Warriors and colonists merely, 
they had to goto Greek artists for 
what they wanted in painting, 
sculpture, or engraving, and so, as 
said a poet of their own, in the arts 
of peace the conquered people took 
captive its proud conquerors. The 
betrothal ring, the gem engraved 
with clasped hands, or with the 
lovers standing hand in hand by the 
votive altar, with the star of Venus 
above, is a subject very frequently 
met with on old Roman gems; as 
also individual portraits, a very 
useful form of signet, and at any 
rate a favourite method in every age 
of the world by which vanity has 
fostered art. 

Wehave no time even to glance at 
the decay of the glyptic art in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, when 
worn-out and exhausted heathen 
civilisation was dying with the 
dying Roman empire. In that 
mighty grave of the world’s capital 
and metropolis, with its broken 
monuments above, of ruined arch 
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and shattered column, ringed round 
with the melancholy purple of the 
malarious Campagna, lay buried 
all that mankind then knew of art 
and science for well nigh a thousand 
years ; a fitting sepulchre this for 
the civilisation, not of a single 
nation only, but of a whole European 
epoch. 

But a day of resurrection was to 
come, nevertheless, for the old classic 
art which had slept so soundly and 
solong. Mr. Ruskin has told us 
that the root of all modern artis to 
be found in the thirteenth century ; 
and that the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries are respec- 
tively the ages of thought, of draw- 
ing, and of painting. It is, at any 
rate, evident that from the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries 
there was a wonderful stirring and 
awakening of the human mind in 
Europe. Asa branch of the fine 
arts, gem engraving seemed sud- 
denly to spring into full and vigo- 
rous life again, without even a child- 


hood of weakness and hesitancy. 
The gem engravers of the fifteenth 
century in Italy worked in the spirit 
of the antique, and not merely as 
slavish imitators of the old models 


of Greece and Rome. Much of this 
fulness of the artistic life in Italy 
is due to the patronage of the Medici 
family, and of those great Italian pon- 
tiffs who shook off, with the Gothic 
traditions, the sadness alsoand gloom 
of the religious spirit of the North. 
Beneath that fostering patronage 
allthe arts that adorn and beautify 
life sprang up again from ground 
that had been long fast locked in its 
wintry sleep, like spring blossoms in 
our meadows and woodlands under 
the April sun. We may say un- 
reservediy, that the gem engravings 
of the Renaissance are as fine, on the 
whole, as those of the Greek and 
Roman period, especially the camei. 
And in distinguishing the one from 
the other, we have to look rather to 
the material employed and the con- 
dition of the stone, than to the skill 
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of the artist workman. Collectors 
of engraved gems should lose no 
opportunity of obtaining good works 
of the Italian Renaissance, From 
that time the art continued to be 
practised after a fitful and desultory 
manner, till it once more blazed 
forth into a bright flame, under the 
foolish and indiscriminative patron- 
age of the eighteenth century ; and 
then as suddenly the flame flickered 
and died ont. At the present time 
the art of gem engraving seems to 
be wholly lost. We have briefly 
traced the history of the glyptic art, 
an art which has handed down to 
us sO many monuments of the best 
periods of Greece and Rome, when 
all art was at its best. For that 
spirit—the artistic spirit of the age 
of Phidias and Zeuxis, which the 
shattered marbles of Egina could 
not retain, which has faded for ever 
from the walls of Athens and 
Corinth, and only suevives elsewhere 
in a few broken bas-reliefs and mu- 
tilated statues—still exists for thein- 
spection of the curious and the ad- 
miration of the wise in those precious 
gems—more precious than if of dia- 
mond or sapphire, because instinct 
with man’s genius and informed with 
his spirit, which the care of the col- 
lector has rescued from the spoiling 
hand of time. It exists in its full 
perfection, in a material which is, 
practically, indestructible; in minia- 
ture, indeed ; but to thinking people 
size and space are no gods. And it 
exists in a form which puts the pos- 
session of it within the reach of most 
of us. The collecting of antique 
gems was a passion with educated 
people a hundred years ago. And 
we venture to predict, that as soon 
as the subject begins to be better 
understood it will become so again. 

We purpose to give a few hints 
to that end which may be of service 
to any one who is interested in the 
subject. 

In the first place, for the collect- 
ing of gems, London is undoubtedly 
the best head-quarters. To London 
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as the omphalos of civilisation and 
wealth, ultimately gravitates most 
of the fine art of Europe. Refugees 
bring with them small and portable 
articles of this kind, which are sure 
to find their way in the end to the 
pawnbroker or the auction room. 
And engraved gems have been so 
much dispersed during the various 
Continental bouleversements of so- 
ciety, that often rare and genuine 
antiques may be picked up in the 
most unlikely and out-of-the-way 
places, so that the veriest ignorance 
of the freshest tyro may sometimes 
unconsciously light upon a glyptic 
treasure. Indeed, in this, as in other 
things, it often seems as if the 
gamblers’ creed were true, that for- 
tune favours the neophyte at the 
expense of the well experienced. 
It is this uncertainty of the pursuit 
which gives it its greatest charm. 
For gem collecting is like fishing in 
this, that the excitement lies rather 
in the possibilities of the sport than 
in the dull reality of the catch. 
Few men would become fishermen 
if they knew precisely beforehand 
the size and weight of the fish they 
were about to bring to land. The 
poor average little troutlings which 
make up the fisherman’s usual bas- 
ket, in English and Welsh streams 
at least, would scarcely lure him to 
the waterside; but there is always 
the chance of a sea trout, or of a big 
three or four pounder to fill the 
creel. And this is enough to keep 
up the excitement of the pursuit. 
And so in the buying of gems, as a 
rule the purchaser may look over a 
miscellaneous lot of cornelian and 
other stones which the jeweller or 
curiosity dealer has amassed from 
old rings and seals, without finding 
anything to arrest his attention or 
reward his search. But then, on 
the other hand, he may occasionally 
stumble on a good engraving which 
will recompense him for all the 
trouble he has gone through. In 
this way the present writer not long 
since, in looking over a trayful of 
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stones engraved with initials and 
crests, exposed for sale on a miser- 
able stall in a back street not far 
from the Strand, found amongst 
them a finely polished head of 
Tiberius Caesar cut on onyx, evi- 
dently a contemporary portrait of 
good Roman work, and it cost him 
exactly a shilling! Occasionally, 
too, good things may be found in 
small jewellers’ shops in the country. 
The goldsmith, only caring for the 
gold of the old-fashioned seal or 
ring that has come in his way, 
throws aside in a drawer the stone 
that has been set in it when he 
melts down the metal. And we 
have, even in the wilds of Lincoln- 
shire, met with good antique work 
in this way. 

The first knowledge which the 
neophyte of gem collecting has to 
acquire, is the faculty of distin- 
guishing a paste from a stone. 
Probably in his noviciate he will 
have to purchase his experience, 
and perhaps to purchase it dearly, 
as there are many modern paste 
imitations current of good gems, as 
well as a few antique pastes which 
have, of course, an interest of their 
own, and are always worth buying. 
As a rule, pastes which are meant 
to deceive are backed with metal, 
and a young collector will look 
with suspicion on any gem which 
is so presented to him. There are, 
however, various ways of testing 
pastes from stones. Put the gem 
to your tongue, and a real stone will 
be cold, whilst the imitation is— 
well, let us say—tepid. Of course, 
the file will at once distinguish be- 
tween the real and the false, a 
paste on being filed leaving a white 
stain on the file, whilst a stone 
only makes it shine. But then no 
dealer would allow you to file the 
face of a gem ; and pastes are gene- 
rally backed, so that the collector 
will have some difficulty in applying 
this test. But the time will gra- 
dually come—that is to say, if he 
is ardent in the pursuit—when he 
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will perceive the difference between 
stones and pastes at a glance, in- 
stinctively : he can scarcely tell you 
how, but the faculty comes by prac- 
tice, just like any other acquired 
power. Then another mode of de- 
ception, against which he must be 
on his guard, is the having modern 
antiques, real stones engraved in the 
last century, foisted upon him as 
Greek and Roman work. Amongst 
his first experiences in this way he 
will be pretty sure to come upon 
some very highly priced and ex- 
ceedingly handsome Poniatowsky 
gems, which adorn the windows and 
cabinets of second-rate London 
gem dealers. He examines them 
carefully, perhaps tests them with 
the file, which in this instance the 
astute seller kindly invites him to 
do. A little knowledge is for him, 
however, a dangerous thing; and, 
thrown off his guard by finding 
that this is a real stone, and a fine 
one withal, and very beautifully 
engraved, and that it is signed in 


Greek with the name of Pyrgoteles, 
or Solon, or some other great gem 
engraver, he at once hastens to con- 
clude the bargain, and hurries home 
with his treasure, to discover, too 
late, that he has given a quadruple 
price for that which is, after all, a 


very charming forgery. In fact, if 
the skilful artists of the Poniatowsky 
gems had only signed their own 
names to those excellent works of 
art, their productions would by this 
time have been at a premium in 
the market, instead of being con- 
temptuously put aside by all who 
profess to understand the subject. 
The collector, however, in due 
course of time, taught by dearly pur- 
chased experience, and by observ- 
ing other people’s mistakes—‘ felix 
quem faciunt aliena periculacautum’ 
—will gradually learn to distin- 
guish antique from medern engrav- 
ings on stones. He will find that 
there is a sort of mist upon the 
surface of antique gems, as if the 
stone had been breathed upon, 
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caused by numerous microscopic 
scratchings, the wear and tear of 
ages, and partially dulling even the 
highly polished cuttings of the old 
engravers, which unmistakably dis- 
tinguishes the old from the new. 
In time he will be able at a glance 
to tell whether the cutting is of 
Etruscan, or Greek, or Roman ori- 
gin. His classical reading, too, 
will go a great way in helping him 
to enter into the spirit of the 
genuine antique work. And every 
now and then he will come upon 
some little bit of Homer, or Virgil, 
or Hesiod, petrified, so to speak, 
in the antique gem, which will won- 
derfully refresh the classical memo- 
ries of his younger days. 

But a matter of not the least 
interest to the collector of engraved 
gems is the fact that his pursuit 
will often make him acquainted 
with persons whose acquaintance is 
well worth making. As a rule, 
gem collectors are a clever, keen, 
and perhaps rather an eccentric race, 
given to old-world opinions, living 
often very much in past time, and 
out of the influence of bustling, 
pushing, noisy nineteenth century 
life. To the present writer it is 
always refreshing to meet with new 
types of character, with men who 
are not all turned out of the same 
mould, and who do not all wear the 
same dress, speak the same speech, 
and think the same thoughts (bor- 
rowed from the morning’s news- 
paper) as their fellow men. And 
to do this it is necessary to go out of 
the beaten tracks of modern civi- 
lised life. Plenty of such people 
may be met with amongst the 
buyers and sellers of antique gems. 
Would the reader like to make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Cohen Hertzog, 
for instance? This is not his real 
name, indeed, but it will sufficiently 
indicate that gentleman’s nationality 
and race. Let us then turn outof the 
Square with which all travelling 
Europe is pretty well acquainted, 
that Leicester Square where whilom 
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Hogarth lived and Reynolds, and 
many another of high celebrity. 
We diverge into a little by-street, or 
rather lane, of poor mean houses, 
which seem given up to darkness 
and todirt. Into one of the darkest 
and dirtiest of these, with its small 
shop window absolutely plastered 
with the mud of many years, we 
enter, glancing carelessly as we 
pass in at the various small wares 
of antiquity; the old silver watches, 
the old miniatures (possibly you may 
some day make the acquaintance of 
the painter who turns out these 
antiques—in his sober moments), 
the old snuff boxes, and, lastly, the 
old gems which glitter and sparkle 
in various trays. But these are by 
no means the ware which we are in 
search of, or in which Mr. Hertzog’s 
soul delights. These are Delilahs fit 
only to captivate the eyes of youth- 
fulandignorantadmirers. We shall 
find better gems than these within. 
In the gloomy recesses of the 
little shop, to which scarcely any 
rays of the scanty London daylight 
are suffered to penetrate, we stand 
for a moment looking round upon 
the wonderful odds and ends of 
antiquity of a bric-di-brac dealer. 
But in a minute or two, tous, there 
enters from an inner room a little 
man with a big intellectual head, 
who courteously bids us welcome, 
and invites us into his parlour. Mr. 
Hertzog is a German, indeed, by 
birth, but a cosmopolitan by virtue 
of race; for the Hebrew is not of 
this nation or of that, but of all 
peoples and kindreds and tongues. 
And this specimen of the race 
shows the finely cut face and all 
the high-bred courtesy of manner 
which distinguish a people who 
have the best blood of the world in 
their veins. A little old man, with 
high, wrinkled forehead and long 
white beard; a black velvet skull- 
cap upon his head; keen eyes that 
sparkle like his diamonds, and an 
intellect as sharp and vif as the 
file with which he tests them. 
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‘You take one cigar?’ he says; 
and soon, with the gas lighted 
above us, and a little velvet-covered 
tray of fine gems on the table before 
us, we are engaged in discussing 
all the mysteries of the glyptic 
art. And here Mr. Hertzog be- 
comes even eloquent in praise of 
his favourite study, to which he 
has devoted a lifetime. He has, 
we have learned incidentally else- 
where, refused something like ten 
thousand pounds for his fine collec- 
tion of antique gems amassed whilst 
these things were little cared for, 
during the first half of the present 
century. He will, however, sell 
you—we mean no pun—if you are 
very green indeed, a fine Ponia- 
towsky or two out of the tray in 
the shop window; or if he really 
takes a liking to you, he will let 
you have for a consideration a 
genuine antique now and again 
from the little trays lined with 
purple velvet of his private cabinet 
within. But it is worth any money 
to hear him discuss the subject from 
his own point of view. 

‘Ach!’ he says, patting us upon 
the back encouragingly, as we select 
a fine Roman engraving of the 
Republic—an Orthryades tracing 
with his own blood as he dies, 
‘Victory ’ upon his enemy’s shield. 
‘Ach! you have ze taste for ze 
trne antique. But dis schwine of 
a modern peoples ’—so, indeed, he 
designated you, my enlightened 
British public of the nineteenth 
century!— ‘dey care for noting 
at all but five tings in de wide 
world.’ And here checking off 
these five things seriatim upon his 
fingers, with wonderful gesticula- 
tion and shrugging of shoulders, 
he went on, ‘De cow ’—meaning, I 
suppose, agriculture—‘ de horse of 
Epsom—de shoot—de drink’ (tip- 
ping up his hand with an imaginary 
dram), and lastly, as he gets to the 
little finger, raising his voice almost 
to a shriek, casting his arms wildly 
around him, and pointing to the 
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neighbourhood generally, and per- 
haps the Haymarket in particular, 
‘de womans!’ 

‘But dese thirty, dese forty year,’ 
went on this glyptic enthusiast, 
‘ever since I was young man, I 
care for noting but one ting;’ and 
pausing abruptly, he pointed with 
dramatic effect to the gems upon 
the table, and drew his little body 
up to its full height. ‘For dese 
lofely gems, meinherr, I sacrifice 
everything in de world ; if I see one 
beautifcl stone, one stone dat is of 
de true antique—what? I buy him. 
If I have no money: what den? I 
buy him still. Itake de watch out 
of my pocket, de bracelet off from 
my wife’s arm, de very coat off 
from my back, and I buy dat 
lofely, beautiful stone! dat stone 
which has in him all of de most 
perfect art of de most perfect age 
of art ! 

‘ For dese tings show you what de 
human mind and de human hand, 
wedded in de great cause of Art, can 
do. Do you lofe beauty’ Here it 
is, in dis leetle, leetle stone ; a beauty 
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dat will never decay nor change, 
nor treat you falsely wid a stab at 
de heart, as de living womans do. Do 
you lofe skill and science? De 
engraving of dis gem shall show 

ou a skill of hand as perfect as 
dat of de Venus or de Apollo in de 
marble of Pentelicus, and shall 
call forth all de knowledge of 
de most learned to investigate and 
decipher its hidden meaning. Do 
you lofe money?’ (this in an ear- 
nest whisper, transtixing us with a 
piercing glance from glittering eyes 
of steel). ‘ Den dese beautiful gems 
shall pay you back de interest of 
time, of hope, of lofe, if you will, 
of gold, wid which you bought dem, 
far more dan you gave!’ 

So sang Herr Cohen Hertzog his 
dactyliothecic pean, standing erect 
in his dingy little back shop in a 
dirty lane near Leicester Square. 
And as we listened entranced to 
the eloquent little German dilating 
upon his favourite subject, it seemed 
to us that never did the poetry of 
commerce find a more ‘ sacer vates’ 
than he. 
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IMPRESSIONS 


OF MADEIRA. 


By Wii Lonemay, F.G.S. 
(With a Map.) 


UCH has been written about 
Madeira, but the subject is 

far from exhausted, and, indeed, 
in some respects almost untouched. 
No one, I think, has adequately 
described, or even hinted at, the 
extraordinary beauty of the wide 
expanses of golden splendour pro- 
duced by hundreds upon hundreds 
of acres of broom and gorse in 
profusest blossom, of the marvellous 
masses of colour—pink, mauve, and 
brick-dust red—derived from Bou- 
gainvillea bracts, and of the won- 
drously manifold luxuriance of the 
varied garden flowers. To treat 
of these, and to furnish narra- 
tives of mountaineering — diffi- 


cult and wearying, but yet prac- 
ticable—among the volcanic sum- 
mits, and along the steep, rugged, 


and often uninteresting, roads and 
tracks by which alone the rocks 
and ravines, the peaks and pre- 
cipices, can be approached, I leave 
to some abler pen. But it may not 
be uninteresting — particularly to 
those who visit the island—to learn 
the impressions of one not unused 
to mountain scenery, and keenly 
alive to natural beauty in any form, 
who has paid a fleeting visit to that 
Atlantic island which many worship 
with perhaps somewhat excessive 
ardour, and others as unfairly de- 
preciate. 

My voyage to Madeira was very 
pleasant. Accompanied by a brother 
member of the Alpine Club, Mr. F. 
E. Blackstone, I went out in the 
Union Company’s steam-ship Asia- 
tic; and, although the roll of the 
vessel was very considerable, in 
consequence of a gale which had 
come up from the West Indies, 
we had a fair average passage. 
We sailed at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 
May sth, from Southampton, and 
landed at Funchal on Tuesday, May 


11th, at 9 Pit. We had the usual 
amusements of watching porpoises 
racing the ship, and leaping out of 
the water in pairs like greyhounds ; 
of seeing whales spouting; and of 
admiring the graceful flights of the 
stormy petrels, as they followed the 
ship, crossing and fe-crossing its 
course with the greatest ease, al- 
though it was going at the rate of 
ten or eleven knots an hour. 

For several days the heavens 
being overcast, a noon observation 
was impossible, and the colour 
of the sea was leaden; but on 
others the sky was bright, the 
sea of deepest blue, while the 
crests of the waves—which we 
reckoned at fully twenty feet in 
height—were of a beautifully tran- 
sparent green, and the surface of 
the sea was flecked over with 
‘white horses.’ When we sighted 
the island of Porto Santo—the first 
land we had seen since leaving 
England—it seemed an intrusion. 
We had becomeso accustomed to the 
boundless ocean, and so delighted 
with its impressive solitude, that 
the presence of land was felt like 
an annoyance ; and when the time 
came for leaving the ship, it was 
impossible not to feel some sensa- 
tions of regret. 

It was getting dusk as we neared 
Madeira, and had become quite 
dark when we landed at Funchal. 
When I awoke the next morning 
and looked into the beautiful garden 
of Miles’s Hotel, I could not but ad- 
mire the richness of the tropical 
vegetation with which it is abun- 
dantly filled. The remoter scene was 
also fine. The mountains rose in the 
background, and the houses crept 
picturesquely up the steep sides of 
the hills on which the town is built. 

It was not long before I had an 
opportunity of seeing more of the 
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Island, for the friends I found at 
the hotel were determined I should 
lose no time. After breakfast we 
went, some on horseback, some on 
foot, and another in a hammock, to 
one of the volcanic ravines by 
which the city is intersected, and 
which descend from the central 
group of mountains. We went up 
the steep paved street, between 
walls, until we arrived at a water 
course, by the side of which we 
entered the ravine. In the after- 
noon we rode to a small prettily 
wooded hillock, lying to the north- 
west of Funchal, called the Pico do 
Funcho, from which we had a 
glimpse of the mountain view it 
often commands. 

But the first impression produced 
on my mind was, I confess, one of 
some little disappointment. This 


was, perhaps, partly produced by 
the presence, on my arrival, of one of 
those too frequent mists which veil 
the mountains, and descend so low 
as to form a canopy hardly above 


the highest quintas—as the bril- 
liantly-gardened country houses 
of the Funchal residents are called. 
I can well imagine the striking 
beauty of the island when first 
seen after a voyage from the 
Cape, should the mountains be un- 
clouded or covered only sufficiently 
to veil a portion of their loveliness. 
But I was not fortunate enough to 
see them in this state, and even 
had I thus beheld them I should 
still have felt some disappointment. 
On the south side of the island, 
especially, there are many defects 
in natural beauty, and in all that 
combines to produce the feeling of 
satisfaction and delight which is 
derived from the enjoyment of na- 
ture in all its various details. Some 
of these defects are common to the 
whole island, but others are espe- 
cially characteristic of its southern 
portion. There is, in that part of 
it, a striking and lamentable 
deficiency of trees, and of all really 
wild flowers. The volcanic ravines 
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are arid and repulsive. There is 
no comeliness or beauty of form 
in them. They are seams which 
nature may not have had time to 
clothe with decency; for Madeira, 
geologically, is not only very young, 
but, being a self-formed island, 
and having never been a part of 
a continent, it has never enjoyed 
the advantages of physical con- 
tinental intercourse. Man, in- 
deed, has built up terraces to hold 
the soil, and covered every nook 
and vantage ground with vines and 
sugar-canes, yams, and other useful 
vegetable products; and man, too, 
has imported and transplanted into 
his quinta garden many a gor- 
geous flower, and many a splendid 
tree and shrub from tropical and 
other climates; and many of 
these have become wild, and grow 
profusely on walls and other sepa- 
rating boundaries of cultivation. 
Scattered plentifully in these arid 
ravines are many naturalised spe- 
cies of cactus, more remarkable 
for their singularity and ugliness 
than for any other quality, and 
vines cover every available patch 
of soil. But of really indigenous 
and beautiful wild flowers there 
is a mighty dearth, and the gene- 
ral effect is an uninteresting bare- 
ness. 

He who loves the beauty of an 
English flowery lane, the varied 
colours of an English wood, the 
emerald and golden hue of an 
English pasture, or the richly 
painted loveliness of a many- 
flowered Alpine mountain-slope, 
will not find such charms in the 
neighbourhood of Funchal. Else- 
where, in the island, he will find 
some of these beauties, along with 
others partly making up for the ab- 
sence of the rest. But he will not find 
them in the southern districts of 
Madeira. A brilliant sun, which no 
doubt is far more frequent in Ma- 
deira than in our northern climes, 
also compensates, to a considerable 
extent, for the loss of some of these 
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elements of natural beauty. But 
it does not entirely supply their 
place: and the bareness of the 
neighbourhood of Funchal, com- 
bined with the difficulty of escaping 
from high-walled thoroughfares — 
and, indeed, of locomotion alto- 
gether—were no doubt the causes 
which produced at first a feeling of 
disappointment with Madeira. 

On the other hand, the gardens 
of the quintas—which are almost 
peculiar to the south of the island— 
are often exceedingly beautiful. 
They are usually a blaze of colour. 
Everything grows and blossoms 
with a luxuriance unknown to the 
more temperate—and, may I add, 
more friendly—north. Geraniums 
grow to a height of twenty feet and 
more in a few months, aud must 
be cut down yearly to prevent 
their straggling into useless exu- 
berance. Strange tropical exotics 
are here naturalised. Bananas, 


camphor-trees, nettle-trees, palms, 
and gum-trees, with many others, 


are found in these delicious gardens, 
while lilies, daturas, bougainvilleas, 
and flowers too numerous to men- 
tion, decorate the neighbourhood of 
every house, however humble. 

But even here—even in these 
quinta gardens—Nature is nig- 
gardly, or rather has not had time 
to do for Madeira what she has 
done for larger areas. All is 
silence! or so nearly so that the 
sounds one hears serve rather to 
increase the oppressive feeling of 
want of life than make one per- 
ceive its presence. Hardly a bird 
carols forth its joyous song, or 
even twitters in the trees; hardly 
a butterfly flutters among the 
flowers, hardly a beetle crosses the 
path. The hum of bees is almost 
unknown, and the mysterious har- 
mony of myriads of buzzing in- 
sects’ wings—so charming in an 
English wood—in Madeira is never 
heard. All seems silent, all seems 
dead ! 

My readers will, I fear, be weary 
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of my picture of the shortcomings 
of Madeira, and they may, perhaps, 
come to the conclusion that I am 
insensible to its charms. I will 
therefore now attempt to paint the 
other side of the shield. As I have 
already said, I leave detailed de- 
scriptions of ‘ Mountaineering in 
Madeira’ to an abler pen; but I 
shall endeavour to enable those who 
have not visited the island to under- 
stand and appreciate its beauties 
and general appearance by giv- 
ing an account of two excursions 
which took me over the greater part 
of it, preceded by a few general 
remarks, which may correct pre- 
valent errors, and give a compre- 
heusive view of its principal cha- 
racteristics. 

Firstly, Madeira is not tropical. 
It may seem unnecessary to make 
so obvious a remark; but there 
are so many people who expect to 
find in the island a tropical indi- 
genous vegetation, tropical birds, 
and tropical insects, that it is as 
well to state plainly that they will 
find nothing of the kind. 

Secondly, Madeira has no per- 
manently flowing rivers. The ri- 
beiros, or rivers, are, except after 
heavy rains, mere watercourses, of 
which many are usually quite dry, 
and the others contain nothing 
more than a mere rivuiet of water. 
During the whole of my excursions 
in Madeira I never saw a stream 
which deserved the name of any- 
thing but a brook. I, however, 
crossed many substantial bridges, 
which showed that these brooks 
occasionally become dangerous tor- 
rents. Nor is there a single lake 
in Madeira, and indeed 1 did not 
see even one single pond in the 
whole island. 

The cause of this absence is evi- 
dently the porous character of the 
volcanic soil. There are, as I shall 
describe, waterfalls and water- 
courses. None of the former are 
really copious, except after rain. 
The latter, called levadas, must to 
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a certain extent rob the rivers, for 
the water which would naturally 
run into the ribeiros is almost en- 
tirely diverted into them. The in- 
habitants rely on them for irrigating 
the cultivated soil, and principally 
also for the water supply of the 
houses, both in and out of the 
capital and the villages. Every 
house with a garden or cultivated 
plot of ground is supplied with 
water for a definite number of 
hours weekly from the levada. 
The scanty remnants of the streams 
which find their way into the water- 
courses are used for washing. 

I was unable to explore the 
sources of any of the waterfalls or 
of the rivers, but I am inclined to 
think that they must be derived 
principally from surface drainage. 
I doubt the existence of any real 
springs. 

Another point to which attention 
may desirably be called is the natural 
division of the island into four dis- 
tinct districts. There is, first, the 
neighbourhood of Funchal and the 
whole of the southern district. This 
is treeless and arid, but richly vine- 
clad—ful! of quintas and gardens 
in the neighbourhood of the city, 
but not lovely to an admirer of na- 
ture in its wilder state. Next comes 
the Centve, full of mountains, re- 
markable for precipices and jagged 
peaks, enclosing fertile valleys, and 
rich in all that delights the moun- 
taineer, and furnishes food for the 
artist. Then follows the North, 
still mountainous, but more luxu- 
niantly fertile, with far wider areas 
of cultivated ground, thickly peopled 
by the tillers of the soil, with dark, 
densely-wooded ravines opening 
grudgingly from the sea, and 
spreading into wide regions of cul- 
tivation hemmed in by mountains 
and precipices. Lastly, there is the 
great North-Western, undulating, 
grassy, cattle-covered plain, called 
the Paiil da Serra, whose height is 
level with the tops of all but the 
highest mountains, and is acces- 
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sible by only the roughest, steepest 
tracks. 

My first long excursion was to 
Santa Anna, a village in a lovely, 
thickly-peopled district of the north. 
My point of departure was Santa 
Cruz, a pleasant seaside hamlet on 
the east of Funchal, to which in- 
valids resort as a_health-giving 
change from the more enervating 
air of the capital city, and whither 
I had gone, accompanied by some 
friends requiring change of air, be- 
fore embarking for England. Santa 
Cruz has no extraordinary charms. 
But the sea-breezes are somewhat 
refreshing, and the views of the great 
Atlantic Ocean, fifty feet below the 
shady terrace of the humble but 
comfortable inn, and of the group 
of barren islands, about ten miles 
distant, called the Desertas—some- 
times glowing like fire when the 
sun is sinking in the west, and 
sometimes deeply purple in the 
earlier day—are always beautiful to 
look at, and make Santa Cruz one 
of the treasures of the memory. 

After staying for a few days at 
this little place, my Alpine friend 
and I set ont for a three days’ 
excursion to the eastern north, 
accompanied by two of the ladies of 
our party during part of the first 
day’s journey. We allset out on 
horseback, each accompanied by a 
burriqueiro, as the attendants of the 
horses are here called. The word 
means, literally, an ass-driver, as 
the more familiar word muleteer 
means one who guides or drives a 
mule. But in Madeira there are 
very few asses or mules, and tra- 
vellers always ride horses. The 
word describing their attendant has, 
however, been retained, while the 
beast himself is no longer that from 
which its attendant’s name was ori- 
ginally derived. 

This was a beginning somewhat 
different from the accustomed prac- 
tice of an Alpine traveller; but 
the idea of walking in Madeira as 
one would in Switzerland is sim- 
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ply absurd. Walking enough, and 
rough walking enough, any travel- 
ler in Madeira must have, and con- 
sequently alpine well-nailed boots 
are indispensable; but walking 
throughout a journey is what no 
man who knows Madeira would 
ever dream of. 

Well, we all started, mounted on 
our excellent rough-shod, sure- 
footed horses, and each burriqueiro 
provided with the indispensable sup- 
ply of nails, hammer, and pincers. 

The first thousand feet of ascent 
from the sea-coast in the southern 
districts of Madeira is, almost in- 
variably, simply detestable. It is 
always very steep, and is either 
paved with round pebbles or long 
and narrow flat stones, or else it is a 
mass of rocks and stones of every size 
and of every possible inconvenience 
of form. Although somewhat 
broken in to these roads by riding 
about the steep and slippery streets 
of Funchal, we often preferred to 
dismount and walk. Our road here, 
unlike those about Funchal, was not 
closed in by walls, and we had good 
views of the sea and of the far- 
stretching, rocky eastern end of the 
island. At length, as we approached 
thevillage of Santo Antonio da Serra, 
we got into finer scenery and finer 
vegetation. The mountain-sides 
were ablaze with broom in full 
flower, and we rode through a long 
lane of fuchsias, geraniums, bilber- 
ries, and the tree heath (Hrica ar- 
borea), reaching far above our heads. 
Before arriving at the village we 
passed under the side of the very 
perfect crater, called Lagoa (lacus) 
from the pool sometimes found there, 
of an extinct volcano, 2,239 feet 
above the sea, which we had visited 
a few days before. We then wound 
our way among pines (P. maritima), 
broom, and geraniums till we 
reached the summit of the Lamo- 
ceiros Pass, at the height of about 
2,500 feet. 

Here we had our first view of 
the northern coast, and here the 
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character of the scenery first began 
totally to change. ‘To the east the 
rocky coast stretched away in varied 
form. Below us, close to the sea, 
lay the village of Porto da Cruz, 
to the westward of which rose a 
mighty mass of rock, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, called the Penha 
d’Aguia or ‘ Eagle’s Rock,’ inacces. 
sible from all sides but one, standing 
apart like the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and joined to the mainland by low- 
lying, richly-cultivated land full of 
habitations. Beneath us, the hills, 
here steep and laurel-clad, and 
there long vine-covered volcanic 
ridges separating the numerous 
ravines descending from the monn- 
tains, sloped in every varying form 
towards the sea, while far away the 
island of Porto Santo glimmered in 
the sun. Thevillage of Fayal lay be- 
neath us under the Penha; its white 
church gleamed brightly on the hills 
above it, and far away to the west- 
ward stretched the precipitous 
rocks and mountains among which 
lay the pass to Santa Anna, our 
intended destination. The scene 
was splendid. Here the ladies left 
us, and we pursued our course. 

The descent was steep and rough, 
and we, therefore, walked till we 
came to the volcanic, vine-covered 
ridges. We then remounted, and 
rode along paths among vines and 
sugar-canes, on narrow levada walls, 
among flower-surrounded cottages, 
all the while winding round the 
precipices of the ‘Eagle’s Rock’ 
until we reached Fayal. 

After passing the stream of the 
Ribeiro Secco the road again became 
very bad, and I therefore walked, 
while my companion rode on in great 
discomfort up the road to Fayal 
Church, which was very like the 
bed of a torrent. At one corner his 
horse seemed resolutely bent on 
taking refuge in a sort of cottage, 
but he was steered into his right 
course agein ; and after a time, and 
for a while, we both rode on m 
comparative comfort. 
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The scenery was very fine, and, 
in the opinion of my companion, 
who knows the Cornice road (which 
Ido not), fully equalled—or even 
excelled—that celebrated route. At 
length we approached the magni- 
ficent precipice of the Punta Cor- 
tada, and were soon committed to 
riding up one of the most horrible 
places for horse-travelling we met 
with on the island. On our left 
rosé & precipice, on our right de- 
seended a precipitous slope of from 
1,500 to 1,800 feet to the sea. The 
road, which was not more than seven 
oreight feet wide, was as steep as the 
roof of a house, and smoothly paved 
with long and narrow stones, afford- 
ing a most difficult foothold to any 
horses not shod, as ours were, with 
well turned-up heels, and with 
eight large rough nails projecting 
from each shoe. There was, too, 
no parapet. When once we had 
started, to stop was impossible. 
The bwrriqueiros screamed like 
hyenas, the horses struggled with 


all their might, but never got 
frightened ; we hung on grimly to 


their manes, until, after a few 
hundred yards of fierce exertion, 
we reached a resting place, and 
gladly dismounted. A short walk 
brought us to the summit of the 
Cortada Pass. We looked down on 
the Penha d’Aguia and the long 
eastern coast of the island on one 
side, and on the lovely fertile up- 
land valleys of Arcadia, as I could 
not refrain from calling the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa Anna, on the 
other. We wound down pine- 
covered hills till we approached the 
scattered hamlet, and it would be 
difficult to imagine a greater con- 
trast than that between the lovely 
country we were now entering and 
the arid southern districts of Ma- 
deira. 

The neighbourhood of Santa 
Anna seemed to me more nearly a 
realisation of the poet’s Arcadia 
than any place I had ever seen. 
The soil—now full-of vines, corn, 
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yams, bamboos, and sugar-canes, but 
before the failure of the vines, in 
1855, densely covered with Spanish 
chestnuts, with vines climbing from 
tree to tree—is fertile beyond imagi- 
nation. The landis thickly inhabited 
by a quiet, peaceful people, capable, 
however, of being roused to fury. 
Their picturesque huts, reminding 
one of those of the South Sea is- 
landers in Cook’s voyages—roofed 
with long-ridged, steep-pitched 
thatch, fenced in with bamboos, 
surrounded and covered with fuch- 
sias and geraniums—almost crowd 
the ground; and the paths, no 
longer steep and stony, but smooth 
and of a rich red colour, wander 
among chestnuts, and vines, and 
hedges of box, geranium, and fuch- 
sia, intermixed with ferns and me- 
sembryanthemums. 

The immediately surrounding 
scenery is not grand, but yet not 
wholly devoid of grandeur. Therange 
of the Pico Ruivo, the highest moun- 
tain in the island, and rather more 
than 6,000 feet above the sea, rises 
in the background; the various 
headlands of the precipitous sea- 
coast are here continually visible, 
and the majestic Atlantic rolls 
sonorously beneath. 

In this charming land we re- 
mained for two nights. We 
were lodged in the _ spacious 
home of Senhor Acciaioli, a Portu- 
guese gentleman, whom the res 
angusta induced to convert his 
country house into an hotel. We 
should be both unjust and ungrate- 
ful not to record our sense of the 
well-bred courtesy of our host, 
of the clean comfort of his rooms, 
and of his successful anxiety to pro- 
vide for our requirements; nor can 
we forget his love for chess and 
whist. The house stands command- 
ingly visible for miles around, on a 
little hillock about 1,200 feet above 
the sea, and has a charming garden, 
with beautiful views of the surround- 
ing country and of the precipitous 
sea-coast. Of one thing the Senhor 
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is particularly proud. It is his 
achada, or cultivated plain, a fertile 
tract of about 100 acres covered 
with grain crops. 

Our principal object in visiting 
Santa Anna was to ascend the Pico 
Ruivo, but the Senhor doubted 
whether it would be sufficiently 
clear. The range was cloud-covered 
on our arrival, but it cleared be- 
fore sunset, and we had a fine view 
of the mountain, whose form how- 
ever on this northern side is some- 
what poorand tame. We retired 
to rest under promise from the 
Senhor to call us early if the weather 
looked propitious ; but he left us to 
our slumbers until we rose of our 
own accord. There had been rain 
in the early morning ; the mists still 
hung over the hills, and gave no 
sign of dispersing. We, therefore, 
made an excursion to the Arco San 
Jorge, one of the many picturesque 
ravines of the northern coast. ‘The 
sea-sprinkled rocks, as we descended 
into one ravine and mounted up 


another, were absolutely painted 
with those thick-leaved plants com- 
monly known under the name of 
house-Jeeks in England, buf which 
botanists describe as belonging to 
the genus Sempervivum in the family 


Crassulacee. They grew in such 
profusion that one overlapped the 
other, and with a luxuriance un- 
equalled at Kew or in other gardens. 
The crown of an ordinary hat in- 
adequately represents their size. 
Their outer tint was a rich brown- 
ish red, fading insensibly into ten- 
der green towards the centre, where 
the leaves formed a crown of the 
same colour, but of a brighter hue. 
Few were in flower, but the beauty 
of the plant is in its leaves, and not 
in its flowers. 

From the Arco we looked down 
on the Entroza Pass, a narrow ledge 
on the face of the precipice, beyond 
which was the fertile landslip of 
the Punta Delgada, while far away 
the sea-coast stretched along to 
Porto Moniz, the extreme north- 
western point of the island. 
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The following day we set out on 
our way back to Santa Cruz. For 
the first few miles we rode along 
shady lanes, the soil richly red, and 
the road beautifully kept. We then 
descended by zig-zags into the deep 
ravine of the Ribeiro Secco; after 
which we again mounted and again 
descended first into the Ribeiro Me. 
tade, then into the Ribeiro Frio, and 
afterwards up and down into others 
whose size is insufficient to entitle 
them to a name on the map. Each 
appeared more beautiful than the 
other. We had entered into a totally 
different region from any we had 
yet seen. We were among densely- 
wooded ravines. There were hardly 
any wild flowers, and the trees were 
not large. In another district, on 
another excursion, we were to see 
much finer trees. Here they were 
low in height, but they completely 
covered the ground. There were 
tall heath-trees, from twenty to 
thirty feet in height; butthemajority 
of the trees were the louro (Laurus 
nobilis), mixed occasionally with 
another species of island laurel 
called the vinhatico (Persea Indica). 

The beauty of the scenery cul- 
minated at the little hamlet of 
Crusinhas, whence we looked into 
a labyrinth of dark precipitous ra 
vines, formed by the gorges of the 
central group of mountains, whose 
peaks, fortunately nearly unclouded 
for a time, resembled in their fan- 
tastic jaggedness those of the Dolo- 
mites. But their sides being densely 
wooded with the sparkling laurel, 
and the ravines themselves more 
tortuous, we—I will hardly say re- 
luctantly—came to the conclusion 
that even the Dolomitic gorges could 
notequal them. There was none of 
the splendid rock-colouring of the 
Dolomites; but for wooded ravines 
of deep mysterious gloom, descend- 
ing from pinnacled mountains, it is 
a great question whether Tyrol must 
not yield to Madeira. 

On this day we had one great 
disappointment. We had intended 
to walk along the levada de Fayal, 
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a watercourse that winds in and 
out of all these ravines, and is tun- 
nelled through one of their ridges. 
It penetrates into their very heart, 
and leads therefore into the finest 
scenery. But our burriqueiro had 
not understood that we wished to 
explore it, and indeed we ought to 
have done so from Santa Anna, 
as time would not have allowed us 
to pass along the /evada and return 
to our route during the journey from 
Santa Anna to Santa Cruz. He 
thought we intended to visit. the 
lvada of the Ribeiro Frio, and 
thither he took us shortly after our 
arrival at the bridge at the latter 
place. We climbed up a steep hill- 
side and then proceeded along the 
wall of the levada. We passed a 
grand towering mass of thickly- 
wooded, inaccessible rock, divided 
from us by a narrow ravine, and 
then penetrated to some distance 
towards the deep gorges of the 
central group of mountains. The 
leada de Fayal was traceable on 
the opposite side, winding thread- 
like among the ravines. Our view 
was very magnificent, but it was 
evident that the scenery of the un- 
visited levada must be finer still. 

On returning to our road we 
launched near the bridge by the 
side of the stream, and then wound 
our way up to the Poizo, a wild 
treeless upland district, somewhat 
resembling the Paiil da Serra, but 
on a smaller scale, with sheep and 
goats browsing on the scanty grass, 
and wild-boar-looking pigs, with 
mane-like bristles along the whole 
length of their backs, uprooting 
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were enveloped in a cold mist, and 
walked and rode along for miles 
without seeing anything except the 
stones placed to guide the traveller. 
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At length we began to descend, and 
soon reached splendid sunshine. 
We again walked and rode alter- 
nately, passing through a copse of 
tall bilberry bushes (a large shrubby 
vaccinium), and then among sheets 
of brilliant broom flowers, until we 
again reached the village of San 
Antonio da Serra, again passed 
under the Lagoa crater, and so 
returned to Santa Cruz. 

Our next excursion to the north 
was made after our return to 
Funchal, and on this occasion it was 
the north-west of the island that 
we intended to visit. We were to 
lodge for three nights at Sad 
Vicente, the only place in the island 
beside Santa Anna and Santa Cruz 
where travellers can stay without 
much previous arrangement. My 
friend and I were to be accompanied 
by the Rev. J.J. Hewitt, the English 
chaplain, the most experienced 
mountaineer of the island. 

Our first day was to bea long 
journey. We were to go through 
the Grand Curral, then over the Tor- 
rinkas Pass, or Bocca das Torrinhas, 
then down the gorge of Boa Ventura, 
and afterwards along the sea-coast 
to Sad Vicente. By the map it is not 
more than twenty-one miles, as the 
crow flies—but it took us thirteen 
hours to arrive at our destination. 
We left Funchal at 7.30 a.m. and 
rode up steep paved roads between 
walls but under trellised vines, until 
we reached higher and more open 
ground. We then saw before us a 
finely-wooded ridge covered with 
well-grown pine-trees, among which 
lay our route. Shortly after pass- 
ing through this grove we rode along 
a level grassy road winding among 
the gorges of the mountains. We 
went through laurel thickets look- 
ing down steep but wooded preci- 
pices into the Soccoridos Valley, 
2,000 feet beneath us. Our 
path then wound round the inner 
circumference of a perfect horse- 
shoe, and after passing what may 
be termed its toe, it ‘became 
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sufficiently narrow to make it 
pleasanter to walk than ride. We 
remounted, and rode and walked 
alternately, sometimes down rocky 
steps and sometimes up equally 
troublesome ascents, still looking 
down into the Soccoridos, while on 
the opposite side rose the splendid 
peaks, precipices, and gorges of the 
Encumiada Pass, behind and among 
which lay the route by which we 
were to return to Funchal at the end 
of our expedition. We then again 
ascended, and after a time reached 
the Eira do Serrado, which was the 
summit of the pass into the Curral, 
and about 3,500 feet above the sea. 
From this point we obtained our first 
view of the Grand Curral. A vast 
amphitheatre lay before us, bathed 
in sunshine, with a few clouds 
rolling among the upper peaks, 
but denser masses seeming to lie on 
the other side of the pass over 
which lay our route out of the 
Curral. At our feet, although not at 
the lowest part of the valley, lay the 


village of Libramento, with its white 
church gleaming in the sun; but, 
alas ! no inn or possibility of obtain- 
ing a lodging in this tempting spot. 

Our path descended to the village 


in steepest zigzags. On our left 
rose the vast perpendicular mass of 
the Paraiso, or rock of Paradise, 
forming a magnificent foreground 
to the grand amphitheatre into 
which we were now entering. The 
western boundary of the panorama 
was formed by the Serilho ridge, 
on the route of our return journey. 
Then came the Pico Grande, the 
Pico das Freiras, the Torrinhas, be- 
tween which lay our pass into Boa 
Ventura, and next the Pico Ruivo, 
after which the enormous precipices 
of the Sidrao blocked out all further 
view. 

Before us, under the Torrinhas, 
lay the steep grass and broom- 
covered promontory of the Lombo 
Grande, up which we could trace 
our zigzag track leading over the 
Torrinhas Pass to Boa Ventura. 
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nificent scene, we walked down our 
zigzags, and while passing through 
the village gave the priest, at his 
especial request, English gold in 
exchange for English silver. We 
then, accompanied by a large 
troop of most polite but somewhat 
boring peasants on their way across 
the mountains, began the ascent of 
the Lombo Grande. It was too steep 
and rough to walk in the enervat- 
ing Madeira air, and, consequently, 
not very pleasant riding; but the 
scenery was an ample compensa- 
tion. We were surrounded by wide 
sweeps of broom in flower during 
the first part of our ascent, but in 
bud only as we gained a greater 
height. Before us rose a fine range 
of peaks and precipices, intersected 
by wooded ravines. We reached the 
summitof the passat 1.20 P.M. Alas! 
the valley of Boa Ventura was full 
of cloud; but the view into the 
Grand Curral was still quite clear. 
We now looked from the Pico 
Ruivo on our left to the picturesque 
and as yet unascended peaks of the 
Torres on our right, then to the 
rounded mass of Santo Antonio, and 
back to the Eira do Serrado and 
the perpendicular Paraiso. At the 
top of the pass we took our lunch, 
again surrounded by the too friendly 
peasants, after which we began our 
descent to Boa Ventura. Riding 
was simply impossible; and it was 
indeed a marvel how the horses 
could be even led down the steep 
and rocky water-course which had 
been made use of as the only prac- 
ticable line of descent. 

We had here entered into an- 
other entirely new region. We 
were now in a real forest, con- 
sisting partly of til trees (Oreo- 
daphne fetens), but principally 
of the lowro and vinhatico, which 
here attain the size of mode- 
rately fine English oaks. Through 
such a scene we walked for about 
twohours. The clouds, which were 
dense enough and general enough 
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to interfere with distant views, were 
not sufficiently near to destroy the 
effect of the scenery in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and opened 
occasionally to give us peeps of the 
mountains they too often veiled. 
We were consequently able, to some 
extent, torealise the truth of the com- 
parison of the gorge of Boa Ventura 
toa wooded Via Mala. The com- 
parison, as usual, is not quite exact, 
as the gorge is by no means so nar- 
row as that of the famous cleft in 
Switzerland, but is sufficiently so to 
justify the comparison. For two 
hours, or thereabouts, we toiled 
down -the rugged track, but at 
length we reached a better road, and 
remounted, but only again to dis- 
mount and remount with annoying 
frequency. 

The valley now became somewhat 
tame and tedious, and it seemed as 
if the village of Boa Ventura was 
never to be reached. At last, at a 
little before six o’clock, we arrived at 
that pretty spot, and saw our road 
to Sad Vicente lying before us, 
with the sea beneath us on our right. 
We again rode and walked alter- 
nately, and soon reached the fertile 
promontory of Punta Delgada, a 
fertile, vine-covered and thickly- 
peopled tract at the foot of the 
mountains. Here we halted for a 
short time to refresh our horses, 
and then, in the fading day- 
light, pursued our way under the 



















































































































es § rocks. Anxiously we looked out 
ep § for Sad Vicente. Headland after 
ad § headland faded away into the dis- 
uc- # tance. The Atlantic boomed with 

sonorous roll beneath us, and there 
yn- § seemed no spot where a village 
We § would be safe from its winter rage. 
on- § At last we saw the ‘ Chapel Rock’ 
eo- § at the entrance of the gorge, here 
ally § 20t more than fifty yards across; 
ich § but still there seemed no spot on 
de- § which a village could be built. 
ugh § We reached the rock as the shades 
yout § of evening were fast closing in, and 
vere § gradually, as the twinkling lights 
ugh § from far and near came into view, 
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we became aware that this narrow 
gateway was the entrance to a large 
valley, gradually opening out to a 
considerable width as it receded 
from the sea into the bosom of the 
mountains. After a time we reached 
the village. It was the eve of a 
festa, and the numerous garlands of 
lovely flowers stretching across the 
street in which the church was 
placed looked gaily picturesque; 
but still our inn was not at hand, 
and it was not until we had gone 
much further up the valley that its 
lights were pointed out to us 
glimmering in the distance. The 
road was now quite dark. The 
short twilight gave us no assist- 
ance; and, as we neared our inn, 
we gladly welcomed the approach of 
a lantern to light us on our way. 

The inn certainly was humble, 
but it was clean, the mistress of the 
house was obliging, and we spent 
three nights there fairly comfort- 
ably. Warned by our friends at 
Funchal of the frequent scarcity of 
food at Sad Vicente, we had 
brought with us a supply of wine, 
meat, bread, and—cucumbers. It is 
usually as well to do so, but the 
occurrence of the festa accidentally 
furnished us with a supply of meat, 
provided for those attending the 
ceremony. 

The day after our arrival we 
went by the cliff path to Seisal. 
Clouds covered the mountains, but 
did not interfere with our walk 
beneath them. We did not start 
until 11.30, as we were not 
sorry to rest a little after the 
fatigues of the previous day, and we 
had no wish to return to our inn 
until the day was done. Our horses 
also required a rest; but had they 
not done so, we could not have 
ridden, for our path was utterly 
impracticable for them. We walked 
down to the ‘Chapel Rock,’ and 
then turned westward along the 
beach until we reached the cliff path, 
which gradually ascended to a 
height varying from one hundred 
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to three hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea. It was a mere notch 
hollowed out on the face of the 
precipice, sometimes not more 
than twoand a half feet wide, but 
varying from that to four or five 
feet. The rocks both above and 
below us were usually covered with 
vegetation, vines growing wher- 
ever there were accessible patches 
of scil, while enormous semper- 
vivums painted the face of the 
precipice with beautiful colours. 
We passed several fine water- 
falls pouring down into the sea; 
one fell in six well-defined leaps, 
while another descended in one 
unbroken sheet from nearly the 
extreme height of the precipice, 
at least 1,000 feet above us, 
breaking over its edge through an 
overhanging arch of trees. The 
path, before and behind us, looked 
a mere thread, and where the 
waterfall came down all further 
progress seemed barred by the 
tumbling cascade. But in these 
places, short tunnels were made in 
the rock, sumetimes in one un- 
broken perforation, and sometimes 
through a series of arches opening 
towards the sea, which admitted 
the light amongst the delicate 
green of fern leaves in the most 
fairy-like manner, for each arched 
tunnel was a dripping well in which 
ferns luxuriated. All the while the 
blue Atlantic boomed in measured 
cadence far beneath. We sat and 
sketched at the entrance of one of 
the dark wooded ravines, so frequent 
on the northern coast, and called 
from its unusual narrowness, and 
consequent gloom, the Ribeiro do 
Inferno. Its sides were one mass 
of shrubs, and clouds covered the 
summits. Then we wandered on 
for miles, lunching at the mouth of 
an Arco, as those spots are called 
where the rocks recede in an am- 
phitheatre from the sea, and where 
the soil at their base is usually 
particularly tertile and covered 
with vines and sugar-canes. Toward 
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evening we returned by the same 
route, as any other was impossible. 
The next day we were to visit 
scenery of a kind again entirely dif- 
ferent from any wehad hitherto seen. 
We were to go to the great inland 
plain of the island, 5,000 feet 
above the sea, and level with the 
tops of all but the highest 
mountains. It is called the Paiil 
(or marsh, palus) da Serra, from its 
comparative moisture. We intended 
then to go to the great waterfall of 
Rabacal and descend to the coast 
by the Chao da Ribeira, a richly. 
wooded ravine, whose green walls 
enclose a luxuriantly fertile valley. 
We were obliged to vary our pro. 
posed route from want of fime, 
but we had a most interesting day. 
An English friend from Funchal, 
attached to the telegraph service, 
had joined us the previous evening, 
and occupied the only remaining 
bedroom of the inn. We all set out 
on horseback at 9.45 A.M. Clouds 
covered the mountain-tops, but did 
not interfere with the views of the 
wide valley, into which the narrow- 
necked gorge had now expanded, 
and through which we rode for 
some distance. The central group 
of mountains closed the view before 
us. On each side they descended 
in precipices, or were broken into 
precipitous ravines, while the form 
of the valley itself was everywhere 
varied by the usual Jong ridges 
and conical hills so strikingly 
characteristic of volcanic scenery. 
Beneath us ran the stream, here 
broken into waterfalls tumbling 
into tranquil pools, there hidden 
among the rocks, and almost every- 
where in the damp and _ shaded 
recesses of its banks the naturalised 
datura gladdened the eye with the 
profuse luxuriance of its trumpet 
shaped, white pendant flowers. 
After a time we turned out of 
our road, which was the main and 
so-called royal road from Sad 
Vicente to Funchal, westward up 
the mountains. As usual our horses 
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had to scramble up the rocky track 
with efforts which, to the riders, 
were hardly less fatiguing than 
walking. After a time we got into 
the region of heath-trees, fifty feet 
in height and with stems as thick 
as a man’s body, mingled with 
lowros and vinhaticos, and alas! also 
into the region of clouds. For five 
hundred or six hundred feet we 
rode through drizzling mist, not 
thick enough to spoil the beanty of 
the wooded defiles through which 
we passed, but sufficiently dense to 
shut out all except the immediately 
surrounding view. 

At length, at 11.35, we reached 
the Fonte dos Tanquinhos, a spring 
at the edge of the Serra 5,000 feet 
above the sea. Over our heads the 
sky was cloudless, but all below 
was mist, A long and perfectly 
level line of clouds bounded the 
extreme horizon to the N.E., 
seemingly far beyond the island, 
while in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, away from the Serra, nothing 
was to be seen but the brilliant 
surface of the rolling, sun-illumined 
clouds. Here we dismissed our 
burriqueiros and the horses, for the 
journey would have been too long 
for them, and the descent from the 
plateau, in the direction in which 
we were going, impossible. One 
man remained with us to carry our 
launch and act as guide. Before 
setting out on our journey across 
the Paiil we walked to the edge of 
a precipice, hoping to obtain a view 
of the mountains. To our great 
delight, the clouds lowered and re- 
vealed the jagged tops of the entire 
range of the central group. All 
lay sharp and clear before us, 
standing out above the clouds. The 
scene was magnificent. At length we 
turned away and began our march 
across the plain. It was certainly 
an unexpected sort of sight for 
Madeira. We saw the undulating 
plateau stretching for miles away 
before us, patched over with fern 
and gorse growing among the short 
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but rich pastures, while here and 
there were perfectly level tracts of 
brilliantly green grass, looking like 
a racecourse. On these much 
cattle was feeding, whilst here and 
there, scattered over the plain, 
were sheep and goats, and buzzards 
wheeled and cried over our heads. 
The mountains at the edge of the 
plain were hidden by the clouds. 
While waiting at the spring, and 
discussing our route, we had come 
to the conclusion that the Rabacal 
was beyond our reach, and after- 
wards found that we must also give 
up the Chao da Ribeira, and de- 
scend to Seisal by the bullock path, 
or Boero road. 

For two hours and a half we 
walked along the plain, in brilliant 
sunshine; but when we got near the 
edge of the Paiil, our guide left us 
to hold mysterious converse with a 
herdsman. Our ‘philosopher and 
friend’ was evidently at fault. 
Neither he nor Mr. Hewitt had 
been on the Paiil for many years, 
and Mr. Hewitt had never seen it 
except in mist. It is indeed but 
seldom visited, and still more seldom 
free from cloud. There is not one 
single hut or hovel for man through- 
out its whole extent. The Govern- 
ment ‘refuge. house’ is now an utter 
ruin. But, during the day, the 
herdsmen visit the Paiil to tend their 
flocks and herds, descending nightly 
to the valleys. The Madeira pea- 
sants are great walkers, thinking 
nothing of distance, and even at 
Funchal the hammock men return 
nightly to their mountain homes. 

Our herdsman, of course, knew 
the way; and, under his in- 
struction, our guide conducted us 
towards Seisal; but we had passed 
the route leading to the Chao da 
Ribeira, and had to go by the 
Boero road. For a time we 
descended gradually, still in sun- 
shine, through beautiful thickets of 
broom, or treading on carpets of 
thyme, which sent out its deliciously 
aromatic perfume as we crushed it 
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beneath our feet. At last we 
reached the Boero road, which was, 
as usual, the bed of a torrent. For 
more than two hours we toiled 
through mist down the densely- 
wooded rocky track. The clouds 
became thinner as we descended, 
and we had fine views into the Chao 
da Ribeira, deep beneath us, which 
made us much regret our inability 
to explore it. At about 5.15 P.M. 
we arrived at Seisal, and here we 
gladly made our long-past mid- 
day meal. We returned by the 
cliff road, and got back to Sad 
Vicente a little before eight o'clock. 

The following day we set out 
on our return to Funchal, and 
were to pass through what is con- 
sidered the finest scenery of the 
island. We started at 9.30, in 
great fear about the weather. As 
we ascended we got into the mist, 
which soon became a drizzle. Um- 
brellas shortly became indispen- 
sable, and after a time waterproofs 
were equally so. Itmay easily be 
imagined that this prevented us 
from fully appreciating the scenery ; 
but, fortunately, the mists rolled 
away from time to time, and al- 
though they frequently returned, 
we had occasional opportunities of 
seeing enough to convince us that 
we were passing through landscapes 
far finer than any we had yet seen, 
and again quite different from any 
we had previously visited. Indepen- 
dently of the magnificent labyrinth 
of verdure-clad ravines and moun- 
tain-sides, the great characteristic 
of the Encumiada and Serra d’ Agoa, 
through which we were now passing, 
was the grand forest scenery. 
Here the prevailing tree is the til, 
and here its only enemy is the char- 
coal-burner. The difficulty and 
distance of carriage prevents its 
being cut down for timber or for 
furniture, for which its fine dark 
colour admirably adapts it when 
time has deprived it of its horribly 
feetid odour when first cut. Here 
it consequently grows with the size 
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and Iuxuriance of centuries of un- 
disturbed life. Its form is pictu- 
resque and greatly resembles that 
of an old gnarled English oak. 
But the ground, too, hereabouts was 
covered more richly even than else- 
where with broad expanses of broom 
in splendid blossom, while the im- 
mense panicles of a large-flowered 
blackberry contributed not a little 
to the beauty of the scene. 

We lunched at the Serilho, the 
summit of the Encumiada Pass, and 
were fortunate enough to have a 
fine, although a transient, view into 
the Grand Curral, locking down on 
the track by which we had entered 
it three days before. From this 
point we descended towards the 
south, almost immediately getting 
into a comparatively treeless dis. 
trict, which lasted until we reached 
the region, first of the cherry and 
then of the Spanish chestnut. We 
soon reached the Jardim da Serra, 
and shortly afterwards came to the 
walled and vine-trellised roads 
which denote the approach to Fun- 
chal. Wearrived at Miles’s Hotel 
at about 5.30 P.M. 

The few days which intervened 
between our return to Funchal and 
our departure from Madeira were 
too much occupied with prepara- 
tions and farewell visits to allow of 
any distant excursions. Having, 
therefore, nothing to relate of further 
explorations, it may be well to ge- 
neralise my impressions, and to con- 
clude with some practical remarks 
for the use of future visitors. 

The island is well worth visiting, 
but I think there are but few people 
who would care to return to it. 
To those who are in good health the 
climate is not agreeable. It is too 
relaxing. Toacertain extent one 
becomes used to it ; still, however, it 
is enervating, and renders one in- 
disposed to pedestrian exercise. 
But unquestionably, to one who is 
not an invalid, the great drawback 
is the difficulty of getting about. | 
have often been asked whether one 
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can take walks, and my answer is 
always that in the neighbourhood 
of Funchal, and with but few ex- 
ceptions elsewhere, it is impracti- 
cable. .Thereis nowhere to walk, 
and the walking everywhere—if you 
should walk—is most disagreeable. 
Wheeled carriages are practically 
unknown; there are three pony 
carriages in Funchal, but they are 
almost useless, and itis said that 
their owners intend to give them 
up. They can be used only in some 
few of the streets of Funchal, and 
along what is termed the New Road, 
which is a mixture of a Rotten 
Row for riding and a very fair road 
for carriages. It extends for about 
three miles from the western end 
of Funchal towards the village of 
Cama de Lobos. 

The universal mode of getting 
about is either to ride on horseback 
or in a bullock-sledge on runners, 
or to be carried in a hammock. 
There is, however, a fourth mode 
of descending from the mountains 
for three or four miles on a few 
roads, and this is by sledges. A 
car, to hold either two or three 
persons, is placed on wooden run- 
ners and descends the steep, wall- 
enclosed roads principally by its 
own weight. At starting, and 
where the inclination is not great, 
it is dragged down by two of the 
wonderfully active Madeira pea- 
sants, who run by its side at the rate 
of eight or nine miles an hour, each 
guiding it by a leathern thong at- 
tached to its front on either side. 
It requires but little or no exer- 
tion to draw it along, for the road 
is everywhere steep, and always 
smoothly paved with pebbles or 
long stones, to which additional 
smoothness and even polish, be- 
yond that produced by mere fric- 
tion, is given by the constant appli- 
cation of grease to the runners of 
the bullock-cars. When, however, 
the road becomes very steep, the men 
stand on the framework of the car 
with one foot, while with the other 
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they guide or check it, and the car 
then shoots down by its own weight 
with a velocity that is not a little 
exciting, and, after the first dash off, 
extremely agreeable. The speed is 
often more than twenty miles an 
hour. It is wonderful how the 
angular corners are turned, the car 
lurching up first towards one wall 
and then towards the other; with 
what ease speed is slackened or ar- ° 
rested, and how seldom any serious 
accident happens. Merchants liv- 
ing in their quintas often make use 
of these sledges to go to their count- 
ing-houses in the morning, return- 
ing in the afternoon usually on 
horseback. 

To invalids, for whom a bracing 
air is not required, the remarkable 
stability of the temperature is a 
great recommendation. 

To men in health the utter ab- 
sence of any occupation or amuse- 
ment beyond that of visiting is 
wearisome. To those fond of 
scenery or of mountain exploration 
there are of course those additional 
sources of interest; but they are 
greatly lessened by the almost utter 
want of lodging accommodation. 
Out of Funchal, with the exception 
of the neighbouring seaside village 
of Santa Cruz—and this possesses 
only one small inn—there are but 
two places in the island where tra- 
vellers can finda lodging. The first 
is Santa Anna, where there is little 
fear of disappointment; the other 
Sad Vicente, where there are only 
three decent bedrooms, and whither 
it is very desirable to take food. 
The comfort of Miles’s Hotel at 
Funchal,and the beauty of its garden 
must not be omitted among the re- 
commendations of Madeira. 

It is comparatively easy to get 
to the island, but not so easy to 
leave it. There are four different 
lines of steamers to Madeira. 
The first is the Union Steamship 
Company, whose vessels ply between 
Southampton and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and call regularly at Madeira 
02 
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both on the outward and homeward 
voyages. On the outward voyage 
they leave Southampton on the 
sth or 6th, the 15th, and 25th of 
each month, and call for mails and 
passengers at Plymouth on the fol- 
lowing day. The average passage 
from Southampton to Madeira is six 
or seven days, but not unfrequently 
it is made in less than six days. 
On the return passage the vessels 
leave Table Bay also on the sth 
or 6th, 15th, and 25th, and the 
time of their arrival at Funchal 
varies from the 19th to the 2ist 
day after departure, according 
to circumstances. The second is 
the African Steamship Company, 
whose vessels sail from Liverpool 
on every alternate Saturday for 
West Africa. They usually take 
seven days from Liverpool to Ma- 
deira. On their return voyage the 
vessels leave Old Calabar on every 
alternate Sunday, and reach Ma- 
deira about thirty days afterwards. 
The third line is that of Messrs. 
Donald Currie and Co., of London, 
who inform me that their colonial 
mail line steamers, calling at Ma- 
deira, leave London on the 20th of 
each month, and after embarking 
mails for the South African colo- 
nies leave Dartmouth at noon on 
the 23rd of each month. The time 
occupied in the voyage from 
Dartmouth to Madeira is from 
four to five days. From Cape- 
town Messrs. Donald Currie and 
Co.’s steamers leave on the roth 
of each month, unless that day be a 
Sunday, in which case they leave on 
the 11th. The passage from Cape- 
town to Madeira occupies from 
eighteen to twenty days, and conse- 
quently the steamers are due at 
Funchal on the 28th to the 30th of 
each month. The port of call on the 
return passage is Plymouth, and the 
passage to that place from Funchal 
is about the same as that to Dart- 
mouth. The fourth line is that of 
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Messrs. Lamport and Holt, whose 
vessels sail from Liverpool. They 
inform me that they are not timed 
to call at Madeira either outwards 
or homewards, but they say that the 
frequency of communication by them 
with Madeira may be gathered from 
the fact that during the first six 
months of the present year eight 
steamers have touched there on the 
outward and twenty on the home- 
ward passage, and in the majority 
of instances the steamers home- 
wards have landed their passengers 
at Southampton. 

It is to be regretted that there 
are not some vessels which make 
the voyage only to Madeira and 
back ;' but probably the number of 
passengers would not be enough to 
pay. It is possible to go and re- 


turn to Madeira by way of Lisbon; 
but the Portuguese steamboats ply- 
ing from that place to Funchal are 
to be carefully avoided. 

It need not be concealed, and can- 
not be denied, that the Portuguese 


officials do all they can to dis- 
courage visitors to Madeira; and 
the present governor of the island 
openly declares that it would please 
him were the communications be- 
tween Madeira and the rest of the 
world limited, as used to be the 
case, to one steamboat a month. 
Under such circumstances the want 
of roads and the want of accommo- 
dation for travellers—out of Fun- 
chal, which is admirably provided 
with these requirements—is not to 
be wondered at. Were the island 
in the hands of the English or Swiss, 
all would be managed otherwise, 
and the prosperity and enjoyment 
of the island would be increased 
tenfold. 

We returned home by the Union 
Company’s steamship Furopean, 
sailing from Funchal at 5 P.M. on 
Thursday, June 3, and anchoring 
at Southampton early on the fol- 
lowing Thursday morning. 
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Parr II. 


HE history of the International 
may aptly be divided into two 
periods; the first characterised by 
an almost total abstention from po- 
litical action, which ended with the 
Bale Congress ; the second marked 
by a series of political acts as con- 
trary to each other in spirit as the 
famous Brunswick Manifesto and 
the equally notorious address of the 
General Council on the civil war 
in France, which lasted till the 
breaking up of the Association. 
The fourth, and, in many re- 
spects, most important Congress, 
held at Bale in 1869, was attended 
by seventy-eight delegates from 
America, Belgium, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Switzer- 
land. The proceedings were fully 
reported in the newspapers, at- 
tracted much public attention at 
the time, and were afterwards 
reprinted both in England and 
abroad.'' Among the delegates may 
be mentioned Applegarth, Lucraft, 
Hermann Jung, LKccarius, from 
England; Mollin, delegate of the 
club of Positivist Proletarians of 
Paris, a metal-gilder by trade; 
Liebknecht, member of the Prus- 
sian Parliament, and editor of the 
Wochenblatt, afterwards imprisoned 
for his share in the Brunswick 
Manifesto; Oberwinder, sentenced 
by the Austrian Government to 
several years’ imprisonment for 
his share in these proceedings ; 
Tolain, one of the original founders 
of the International; Bakounine, the 
Russian anarchist, whose views he 
manfully opposed ; Varlin, the noted 
Communist, and many professors, 
journalists, and working men of 
different political and social creeds. 


* See Compte-Rendu du quatriéme Congrés International. 
Désiré Brismée. 
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The character of this Congress dif- 
fered essentially from that of the rest. 
These writers and professors could 
not be called working men in the 
accepted sense of the word; and, as 
was only to be expected, no com- 
mon line of thought or unanimous 
principles of action brought them 
together. As far as any solution 
of practical economic questions was 
concerned, therefore, the Bile Con- 
gress must be pronounced a failure, 
and the time was principally taken 
up in discussing abstract questions 
of right and Communistic views 
of a revolutionary nature—discus- 
sions, moreover, which ended in 
what may be described as the for- 
mation of a new International. 
Certainly the old was so changed 
as to be hardly recognisable, and 
no wonder that its original pro- 
jectors stood aghast. 

At the Brussels Congress the year 
before the Communistic party had 
been in the majority, and had voted 
the confiscation of woods and forests, 
mines, canals, railroads, and waste 
lands, which were to be the col- 
lective property of society. The 
nationalisation of the land was also 
voted, Tolain in vain raising his 
voice against these violent mea- 
sures. But at Bile nothing short 
of la liquidation sociale—a general 
winding-up of society—would con- 
tent Bakounine; in other words, 
the following principles of whole- 
sale confiscation : 

Private property to be abolished. 

Ground-rent to be abolished. 

Inheritance to be abolished. 

The land to belong to the State. 

Society to be wound up. 


I am a resolute enemy of the State and 
of the middle-class politics of the State, 
(said Bakounine). I demand the destruction 
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of all societies, both national and territo- 
rial. I demand that onthe ruins of these 
States we lay the foundations of a new 
society of working men. 


The discussions on property and 
heritage lasted several days ; and, in 
spite of eloquent speeches by Tolain, 
Mollin, Chemalé, and others, pri- 
vate property was voted against. 


You will grant me (said Tolain) that 
society is composed of individuals, and that 
collectivism is an abstract term, something 
unknown to us, an idea only; but the indi- 
vidual exists; he asserts himself in every 
field of human activity. We have only to 
consider the individual from three points of 
view—the religious, political, and social— 
to feel convinced that of all the tendencies 
of the human mind those alone are false 
which are contrary to the manifestation of 
his individuality, and we find, on whichever 
side we look, that the prevailing desire of 
every human being is to be his own sove- 
reign—a free, independent unit. When a 
man has contributed his share to the gene- 
ral good, when he has satisfied the exigencies 
of society as a citizen, I deny that col- 
lectivism, or the collective state, has 
the right to lay hands on the fruit of his 
toil. It isaviolation of human liberty. .. . 
It is quite a mistake to attribute the mise- 
ries of humanity to property. Let us see 
if, regarded from an intellectual point of 
view, collectivism is superior to indivi- 
dualism. Well, by whom has been brought 
about the progress on which the world may 
well pride itself, except by individuals who, 
by their knowledge or their character, have 
raised themselves out of collectivism, 
which has pursued them with jeers and 
sarcasms—Columbus, Galileo, Stephenson, 
and many others—who have each by their 
own acts proved the individual to be greater 
than the collective mass of humanity ? 


Mollin, the Positivist delegate, 
spoke on the same side from a dif- 
ferent point of view. Formerly a 
Communist, he was now, he said, 
a Positivist. It is to the Com- 
munists we owe the principle that, 
as the source of wealth is social, its 
employment ought to be social ; but 
the error of the Communistic solu- 
tion lay in trying to introduce social 
changes by political instead of trust- 
ing to moral means. 
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I hold out my hand on the other side (he 
said) to individualists ; we must recognise 
the double character of the present situa- 
tion—the increasing aspiration after per- 
sonal individuality—and the growing mul- 
tiplicity of associations. To satisfy these 
two conditions we must make association 
more and more voluntary by the force of 
duties fitted to regulate every act of domes- 
tic and social and personal life. Agreeing 
with Tolain that we ought not to vote in 
this matter, and penetrated with Positive 
doctrines, I propose the following resolu- 
tion: The Proletariat here assembled 
solemnly repudiate the employment of go- 
vernmental action, in whatever form, for the 
establishment of social systems; they de- 
clare that governmental action should be 
reduced to the protection of the liberty of 
all, and that no doctrine ought to prevail 
otherwise than by perfectly voluntary accep- 
tance resulting from free exposition. 


After the discussion on property, 
in which, as we have seen, Chemalé, 
Tolain, Murat, and Mollin voted 
against Bakounine and the confisca- 
tion party, ensued a more stormy sit- 
ting still on the question of heritage. 
‘Considering that Congress declares 
that every sort of property is to be 
held in common, it is logically 
necessary to declare against inheri- 
tance,’ said Brismée ; but when the 
votes were counted, it was found 
that the majority were not disposed 
to yield the right of inheritance. 
Two English delegates — Apple- 
garth and Lucraft—had refrained 
from voting in the first question, 
and in the last Lucraft was absent 
and Applegarth against Bakounine’s 
measure. This discussion is ex- 
ceedingly curious.2 The indivi- 
dualists and _ collectivists were 
getting to a better understanding 
of each other, and it was already 
evident that a split in the camp im- 
pended. The Times, which gave 
lengthy reports of the proceed- 
ings at Bale, asked the natural 
question, What have English work- 
ing men bent on trades combi- 
nations in common with the advo- 
cates of Communism? Mr. Apple- 


? See the Compte-Rendu before mentioned, also the Times for September 1869. 
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garth, the secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Carpenters and Joiners, 
stated, as the only reason why 
English operatives should establish 
an understanding with their foreign 
brethren, that English masters 
could no longer threaten their men 
onstrike with importations of foreign 
workmen, and that, if the Interna- 
tional had done no other good, it 
had achieved this; and elsewhere 
added that he was little prepared 
to see the discussions turning upon 
the expediency of abolishing all 
rights of individual property and 
establishing the principles of Col- 
lectivism or Communism. When 
Mr. Applegarth acknowledged the 
peculiar advantages enjoyed by 
himself and his fellow-workmen in 
this country, being at liberty to 
meet in open daylight and treat of 
any question, without need of creep- 
ing into holes and corners lest a 
policeman should see them, he 
might have added, says the Times, 
why it is that English workmen 
enjoy so unlimited a freedom of 
action. He might have given as a 
reason the respect that all good men 
among them show for their country’s 
laws. Mr. Applegarth alluded to 





























































































e. Mf household suffrage as the conquest 
e- of the trades unions and Reform 














d league. That suffrage, he said, 
n, jj vas their own work, a great result, 
nt #§ and sure to lead to other and greater 
’s foes. The trades unions have not 
x- fjoly influenced Parliament, but 
vi- jworking men as well. They have 
re (established a Labour League to send 
ng (working men to Parliament in order 
dy {Jt remove obnoxious laws. Such 
m- Being the views and tendencies 
ve —of working men, what can they 
ad- Hhave in common with people who 
ral § find fault even with the Swiss Con- 
rk- Bfederation as a république bour- 
bi- Bgeoise? No wonder that Mr. 
vo- BApplegarth expressed a wish that 
jle- § Continental workmen should look 





to more immediate results. Thus 
far we give the opinion of the 
Times. 
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If some foreign sections of the 
International, however, went into 
excesses, it must be admitted in 
their behalf that they had real 
grievances to complain of. As a 
sample of the transactions that came 
before the Congress, take the follow- 
ing, quoted in the report of the 
Bale Congress : 


A deputation of Hungarian working men 
waited lately on the Minister of the Interior, 
to ask permission to establish working 
men’s societies. The Minister coolly asked, 
‘Are you working men? Do you work 
diligently?’ On being answered ini the 
affirmative, he said, ‘ Well, that is all you 
need concern yourselves with; you do not 
want any societies, and if you meddle with 
politics we shall find means against it.’ In 
answer to the question whether everything 
was left to the arbitrary power of the 
authorities, ‘Yes, under my responsibility,’ 
answered the Minister. The deputation 
withdrew with the assurance that, as their 
condition depended on the laws of their 
country, they were bound to meddle with 
polities, and would find means of doing so. 


Practical questions, however, did 
come before the Congress, and upon 
this occasion the triumph of the 
International at Lyons was an- 
nounced. 8,000 ‘ovalistes’ (workers 
in silk), mostly women, had struck, 
as has been before mentioned, and 
being assisted by the Association, 
obtained a reduction of labour from 
twelve to ten hours and an advance 
of wages from 13}d. to 1s. 6d. per 
day. In only a few weeks 10,000 
Lyons members were added to the 
International. Reports of the pro- 
gress of the Association and its in- 
fluence upon industrial questions 
were read by delegates from various 
centres of Europe, also from Ame- 
rica ; and perhaps it was never more 
powerful than at the close of this 
Congress. Another motion of Ba- 
kounine’s, carried unanimously, was 
the following : 


Considering that it is unworthy of a 
society of working men to uphold a principle 
of monarchy and authority by allowing 
presidents, even though they exercise no 
actual power; and that honorary distine- 
tions are an impeachment of democratic 
principles, Congress engages all the sections 
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and all the working men’s societies con- 
nected with the International to abolish 
the office of president. 


President Odger, therefore, was 
discarded, and the English element 
ceased tobe astrongone. Itishardly 
necessary to say thatamong such men 
as Odger, Lucraft, Applegarth, and 
others, Bakounine’s atheistic and 
confiscatory programmes found little 
favour. There were International- 
ists who still believed in property, 
religion, and marriage; and from 
the ashes of the old Association, 
which had been bent on an interna- 
tional Federation of Trades Unions, 
had risen a new one, bent on a 
Communistic revolution. 

The fifth Congress was to meet 
at Paris, afterwards changed to 
Coblentz, but was put off on ac- 
count of the war. The attitude of 
the International before the plébis- 
cite of 1870 was sufficiently decisive. 
‘We can neither vote for the Empire 
parlementaire, it said, ‘nor for 
the Empire autoritaire. We shall 
vote for the Republic.’ Ollivier, 
knowing well this hostility to the 
plébiscite, ordered all the procu- 
reurs to have an eye to the pro- 
ceedings of the Association, and 
again arrests of many members 
took place, of whom some were ac- 
quitted, some were condemned to 
@ year’s imprisonment and a fine of 
100 francs for belonging to a secret 
society ; the rest, for belonging to a 
society of more than twenty persons, 
were condemned to two months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of twenty- 
five francs. Several of the accused 
afterwards formed the Comité Cen- 
tral de la Commune. 

Then followed the war, and the 
fall of the Empire—occasions which 
called forth those courageous protests 
against war and annexation which 
will ever be remembered to the 
honour of the Internationa!. The 
Paris and German sections issued 
manifestoes, unanimous in their ab- 
horrence of dynastic war or ag- 
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gressive policy. On July 12, just 
before the declaration of war, the 
Paris section published a manifesto 
against it in the Réveil, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 


Once more, on the pretext of European 
equilibrium and of national honour, the 
peace of the world is menaced by political 
ambitions In answer to the warlike 
proclamations of those who exempt them- 
selves from the blood tax, and find in public 
misfortunes a source of fresh speculations, 
we protest, we who want peace, labour, and 

Brothers of Germany, our 
division would only result in the complete 
triumph of despotism on both sides of the 

Workmen of all countries, 
whatever may for the present become of 
your common efforts, we, the members 
of the International Working Men’s As- 
sociation, who know of no frontiers, send 
you as a pledge of indissoluble solidarity 
the good wishes, the salutations, of the 
workmen of France. 


The following extracts from the 
addresses issued by the General 
Council sitting in Holborn on July 
23 and September 9g will show how 
far these feelings were recipro- 
cated : 


On the eve of the plébiscite Napo- 
leon ordered a raid on the members of 
the administrative committees of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association 
throughout France—at Paris, Rouen, Mar- 
seilles, Brest, &c.—on the pretext that the 
International was a secret society dabbling 
in a complot for his assassination, a pre- 
text soon after exposed in its full absurdity 
by his own judges. What was the real 
crime of the French branches of the Inter- 
They told the French people 
publicly and emphatically that voting the 
plébiscite was voting despotism at home 
and warabroad. Ithas been, in fact, their 
work that in all the great towns, in all the 
industrial centres of France, the working 
classes rose like one man to reject the 
plébiscite. Unfortunately the balance was 
turned by the ignorance of the rural 
districts. “he Stock Exchange, the 
Cabinets, the ruling classes, and the press 
of Europe celebrated the plébiscite as 4 
signal victory of the French Emperor over 
the working classes, and it was the signal 
for the assassination, not of an individual, 
but of nations Whatever may be 
the incidents of Louis Bonaparte’s war 
with Prussia, the death-knell of the Second 
Empire has already sounded at Paris. It 
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will end, as it began, with a parody. But 
let us not forget that it is the Government 
and the ruling classes of Europe who 
enabled Louis Bonaparte to play during 
eighteen years the ferucious farce of the 
restored Empire.....iIf the German 
working classes allow the present war to 
lose its strictly defensive character, and to 
degenerate into a war against the French 
people, victory or defeat will prove alike 
disastrous The principles of the 
International are, however, too widely spread 
and too firmly rooted among the German 
working class to let us apprehend such a 
sad consummation. The voices of the 
French workmen have re-echoed from Ger- 
many. A mass meeting of workmen held 
at Brunswick on July 16 expressed its full 
concurrence with the Paris manifesto, 
spurned the idea of national antagonism to 
France, and wound up its resolutions with 
these words : ‘ We are enemies of all wars, 
but above all of dynastic wars..... 
With deep sorrow and grief we are forced 
to undergo a defensive war as an unavoid- 
able evil; but we call, at the same time, 
upon the whole German working class to 
render the recurrence of such a social mis- 
fortune impossible by vindicating for the 
people themselves the power to decide in 
peace and war and making them masters of 
their own destinies.’ The Berlin branch 
of the International thus replied to the 
Paris manifesto: ‘We join with heart and 
hand your protestation. Solemnly we pro- 
mise that neither the sound of the trum- 
pet nor the roar of the cannon, neither 
victory nor defeat, shall divert us from our 
common work for the union of the children 
of toil of all countries.’ The English 
working class stretch the hand of fellow- 
ship to the French and German working 
people. They feel deeply convinced 
that whatever turn the impending war 
may take, the alliance of the working 
classes of all countries will ultimately kill 
war. The very fact that while official 
France and Germany are rushing into a 
fratricidal feud the workmen of France 
and Germany send each other messages of 
peace and goodwill, a fact unparalleled 
in the history of the past, opens the vista 
of a brighter future. 


In the second address (September 
9) occurs the following passage : 


The German working class have reso- 
lutely supported the war, which it was not 
in their power to prevent, as a war for 
German independence and the liberation of 
France and Europe from that pestilential 
incubus the Second Empire. 

It was the German workmen who, toge- 
ther with the rural labourers, furnished the 
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sinews and muscles of heroic hosts, leaving 
behind their half-starved families. In their 
turn they are now coming forward to ask 
for guarantees—guarantees that their im- 
mense sacrifices have not been wrought in 
vain, that they have conquered liberty, 
that the victory over the Imperialist armies 
will not, as in 1815, be turned into the 
defeat of the German people; and as the 
first of these guarantees they claim an 
honourable peace for France and the recog- 
nition of the French Republic. 


The address then goes on to quote 
the famous Brunswick Manifesto : 


The Central Committee of the German 
Socialist Democratic Workmen’s Party is- 
sued, on September 5, a manifesto ener- 
getically insisting upon these guarantees. 
‘We,’ they say, ‘ protest against the annex- 
ation of Alsace and Lorraine. And we are 
conscious of speaking in the name of the 
German working class. In the common 
interest of France and Germany, in the 
interest of peace and liberty, in the inte- 
rest of Western civilisation against Eastern 
barbarism, the German workmen will not 
patiently tolerate the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine We shall faithfully 
stand by our fellow-workmen in all coun- 
tries for the common international cause of 
the Proletariat.’ 


The address commented on this 
protest in the following terms : 


The French working class moves under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty. Any 
attempt at upsetting the Government in 
the present crisis, when the enemy is almost 
knocking at the doors of Paris, would be a 
desperate folly. The French workmen 
must perform their duties as citizens; but 
at the same time they must not allow 
themselves to be swayed by the national 
souvenirs of 1792, as the French peasants 
allow themselves to be deluded by the na- 
tional souvenirs of the First Empire. They 
have not to recapitulate the past, but to 
build up the future. Let them calmly and 
resolutely improve the opportunities of 
Republican liberty and further the work of 
their own class organisation. 


This address was signed by Apple- 
garth, Hales, Odger, Mottershead, 
Karl Marx, Jung, Eccarius, and 
others, and is well worth perusal 
by all interested in the history of 
the International. It is well known 
that the members of the Central 
Committee instrumental in drawing 
up the Brunswick Manifesto were 
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arrested by order of General von 
Falkenstein, and sent manacled like 
common felons to Kénigsberg. 

But these persecutions were only 
the beginning of a series of inroads 
upon personal liberty unparalleled 
in the history of a so-called free 
country. In the same year the 
learned and venerable Dr. Jacoby, 
ea well-known friend to the work- 
ing men’s cause and an avowed 
enemy of annexation, was arrested 
for a similar offence. Further ar- 
rests were made at Mayence, in 
Hanover, Hamburg, and other places. 
All meetings for the purpose of 
making such opinions public were 
forbidden in Prussia, and the ‘pa- 
triotic’ and annexation party, on the 
other hand, no longer ventured to 
hold public meetings, on account of 
the known hostility of the workmen 
to the further prosecution of the 
war. In Meerane in Saxony, and 
Heidhausen in Bavaria, enthusiastic 
meetings were held by Social Demo- 
crats in favour of the French Re- 
public and against the humiliation 
of the French nation for the ad- 
vantage of the ruling caste in 
Germany ; ; but from this date the 
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working man’s movement was put 
down with an iron hand throughout 
Germany; and so consistent has 


.been the line of conduct pursued by 


the Prussian Government that it is 
most difficult to attain any accu- 
rate idea of the present state of the 
Social Democratic party in that 
country.’ 

The events prognosticated by 
the International had quickly 
come to pass. On the 2nd of 
August, 1870, the French troops 
opened hostilities by crossing the 
Saarbriick ; on the 1st of September 
the French army was routed at 
Sedan and the Emperor a prisoner ; 
on the 4th the Republic was pro- 
claimed in Paris. Then followed one 
humiliating national disaster after 
another—the investment and bom- 
bardment of Paris, the fruitless 
sorties, and finally the ruinons, 
heartbreaking, and we may say 
unparalleled terms of peace. It 
was evident that a popular out- 
break was at hand. Already 
from the 4th of September com- 
mittees of vigilance had been esta- 
blished by the International in 
various parts of Paris, but it was 


* The Sdllatitng extent from the Pall. Mall Gazette of Jenn.t 5 of the present year 
shows that the German Internationalist party is active. The sittings are only open to 
delegates: ‘A Congress of German Socialists has been sitting at Gotha, and an amalga- 
mation of the followers of Lassalle and of the disciples of Marx (the Internationalists) 
has been the result. The new programme of the party states that, in order to effect the 
emancipation of labour, it is necessary by all legal means to break ‘the iron law of 
wages, by abolishing the system of work for wages and every social and political 
inequality. The programme also demands the establishment of co-operative productive 
societies with State help and under the democratic control of the working classes. The 
other demands of the Socialists are—(1) A general and equal law forall elections, which 
must be by ballot, and made obligatory on every citizen above twenty yearsof age. Every 
election must be held on a Sunday or a holiday. (2) Direct legislation by the people. 
The decision about war or peace belongs to the people. (3) General duty to serve as a 
defender of one’s country, popular militias instead of standing armies. (4) Repeal of 
all exceptional laws, particularly of all the laws against the press and against meetings 
and societies. (5) Administration of justice through the people and without fees. (6) 
General and equal education of the people by the State. Free tuition in all schools and 
colleges. The religious persuasions of the citizens to be considered as a private matter. 
(7) A single progressive income tax instead of all present indirect taxes. (8) The un- 
restricted right of coalition. (9) A standard day's work according to the wants of 
society. (10) Prohibition of all children’s work and women’s work which may be con- 
sidered as unhealthy. (11) Laws for the protection of the life and health of the 
working man. Strict control of mines, factories, &c., by officers selected by working 
men. (12) Regulation of prison work. (13) Independent administration of all working 
men’s co-operative and benevolent societies.’ 
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not till the siege was drawing to a 
close and peace negociations had 
opened that action was organised 
among the ‘ Reds’ of Belleville and 
La Villette. The disarming of the 
National Guards might have saved 
Paris, but instead of this the 
regular army was disbanded, in 
consequence of which the Bretons 
and other soldiery to be relied upon 
returned to their homes. Jules 
Favre admitted that in not following 
the advice of Bismarck he had 
committed a grave error, whilst 
General Le Flo considered such a 
step impossible. In fact, the 
National Guards had determined 
not to be disarmed. In the mean- 
time the insurrectionary army was 
recruiting itself from every element 
of discord in the country; the Gari- 
baldians, the francs-tirewrs from the 
west and east of France, the revolu- 
tionary condottieri of all nations, 
flocked to the standard of cosmo- 
politan democracy. One of the first 
acts of hostility towards the Go- 
vernment was the seizure and 
transport of cannon to Montmartre, 
with the cry, ‘If the Prussians 
want them, let them take them.’ 
Upwards of a hundred thousand 
men were ranged on the side of the 
insurgents; but some pieces of 
cannon were surrendered on the 
promise of one franc and a half 
being paid to the disbanded troops 
per diem till ordinary work should be 
resumed. Other efforts at compro- 
mise failed, and the suppression of 
the Red Republican journals and the 
appointment of Aurelle de Paladines 
to the government of Paris increased 
the general feeling of discontent. 
Vinoy’s men attempted to carry 
off the cannon from Montmartre, 
and were ordered to fire on the 
National Guards, who returned the 
fire, killing an officer. The afternoon 
was spent in barricading the streets 
and fortifying Montmartre and 
Belleville, and the Commune was 
proclaimed with music and cannon 
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on the Place Hoétel de Ville. 
Cluseret was appointed Delegate 
of War, Jourde of Finance, Pascal 
Grousset of Foreign Affairs, Raoul 
Rigault of General Safety. Assi, 
Duval, Varlin, Avrial—in all 
eighteen of the sixty members 
of the Commune—were Inter- 
nationalists, three of whom belong- 
ed to the Comité Central. It 
is said of Assi, afterwards sent to 
New Caledonia, that his familiar 
reading was Quinet’s Histoire des 
Républiques Italiennes du Moyen Age, 
and his dream was to see Paris a 
medieval Florence. Cluseret has 
sufficiently exposed his own views 
both in deed and in writing, and has 
moreover succeeded in evading the 
fate of most of his colleagues. 
Fribourg, who with Tolain may be 
said to represent the Right of the 
International, had quitted Paris, 
foreseeing that no good would 
come of the insurrection; and 
Tolain, elected by the working 
men of Paris to the National 
Assembly, tried in vain to effect a 
compromise. The depositions of 
these men in the Enquéte Parle- 
mentaire sur UInsurrection du 18 
Mars should be studied by all 
who wish to know the exact 
part played by Internationalists 
throughout the Commune. One 
hundred and sixty thousand people, 
among them the Mayor of Paris and 
many leading men, quitted the city. 
Forty thousand electors, mostly 
in easy circumstances, had already 
quitted Paris within a week of the 
elections for the National Assembly, 
and so unpopular was the Govern- 
ment that only Jules Favre’s name 
appeared on the list of the repre- 
sentatives of the Seine. The inert- 
ness and neutrality of the middle 
and upper ranks of Parisians, and 
the dilatoriness of the Government, 
paved the way for the revolu- 
tion. The press alone—and this 
fact is commented on by the Go- 
vernment party—took a bold and 
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determined attitude against the 
Commune, the Siécle, Journal des 
Débats, Constitutionnel, Gaulois, and 
many others protesting against the 
authority that had established itself 
at the Hotel de Ville, under the 
name of Le Comité Central. 
Attempts at conciliation failed. 
Saisset, who had succeeded Paladines, 
failed to achieve anything, and 
thus matters took their miserable 
course. The first encounter took 
place on the 2nd of April, when 
the Communist prisoners were 
summarily executed, a precedent 
which prepared the way for 
terrible reprisals later on the 
other side. It was not till after 
the shooting of General Duval and 
others‘ by Vinoy that this step was 
decided on; 200 hostages, among 
them the Archbishop of Paris, were 
seized. The Versailles Government 


persisted in giving no quarter; 900 
men were massacred at Clamart, 
and the Chiteau d’Issy captured 
with frightful slaughter on the part 


of the Versailles troops. The 
seizure of Fort Vanvres deprived 
the Commune of its last outlying 
defence, and in the meantime there 
was disorganisation within its camps. 
Lullier, Bergeret, Assi, were dis- 
graced one after the other; Deles- 
clue and Cluseret also ; and Rossel, 
the most capable man among them, 
who had been appointed in Cluseret’s 
place, found himself obliged to re- 
sign in consequence of the difference 
of opinion and persistent reference 
to the majority which fettered his 
action. In the last struggle Deles- 
cluze accepted command, and the 
annals of the Commune offer no 
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more striking piece of heroism than 
that exhibited by his death. When 
he saw that all was over, the old 
man went quietly to the barri- 
cades in civilian’s dress, walking- 
stick in hand, and there awaited the 
end of his disillusion and despair. 
He was a man of temperance and 
virtue—even a believer in God; and 
doubtless there were others like 
him. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 19th 
of May, the Versailles generals 
entered Paris. Then began that 
terrible series of reprisals on the 
part of the conquerors for which 
even our own Conservative papers, 
whilst condemning the Commune 
in strongest language, can hardly 
find excuse, and which it is difficult 
to believe but for the evidence of 
eye-witnesses. 


The bringing in of the Communist pri- 
soners to Versailles (says an eye-witness, 
the correspondent of the Jilustrated Lon- 
don News) is a spectacle which causes much 
interest ; some of the prisoners are badly 
wounded One was a man with 
decided features, aquiline nose, bold and 
defiant eyes, and a black beard, one of the 
chiefs of insurrection; he smiled at in- 
sults and defied the execrations of the 
infuriated crowd. A fair young girl with 
the gentlest face struck him with her para- 
sol. Suddenly he drew himself up and 
said, replying to the abuse which was heaped 
upon him, ‘ You are brave because I am a 
prisoner; not one of you would dare to 
look me in the face if I were free.’ 

At La Roquette (writes the artist cor- 
respondent of the same paper) the shoot- 
ing of prisoners was done by sailors, 
who did not understand their work. The 
officer ordered them to stand nearer, 80 
that the muzzles of the guns almost touched 
their victims. To make sure of the 120 
first shot, they went up to each and fired a 
revolver in his ear. Strange to say, there was 


* The circumstances of Duval’s death are thus narrated by Colonel Lambert, in his 
deposition published in the Enguéte Parlementaire sur I' Insurrection du 18 Mars, by 
erder of the National Assembly: ‘Quand la troupe de Duval a été prise le général 
Vinoy a demandé: “Y-a-il un chef?” II est sorti des rangs un jeune homme, qui 
a dit, “C'est moi; je suis Duval.” Le général a dit, ‘Faites-le fusiller.” Il est mort 
bravement. Il adit, “Fusillez-moi.” Un autre homme est venu disant, “Je suis le 
chef d’état-major du général Duval.” Il a été fusillé—trois en tous 4 cette place.’ 
nn blue book on the Commune is the best source of information we have on the 
subject. 
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one man only slightly wounded, who so well 
mimicked death that the sailors said, ‘ He 
has no need of an extra shot,’ and passed 
on. As the others were shot their bodies 
were piled on him, and in this dreadful 
position he lay for seven hours. At last 
he got up, and approaching the sentinels 
said, ‘Dieu m’a sauvé; sauvez-moi.’ He 
was shot at once. 


























Elsewhere the same writer says: 











The prisoners, men and women—for many 
women were shot—all died ‘game.’ 

The column of prisoners (wrote the 
Daily News correspondent of June 8) halted 
in the Avenue Uhrich, and was drawn up, 
four or five deep, on the footway facing the 
road. General Marquis de Galifet and his 
staff dismounted and commenced an inspec- 
tion from the left of the line. Walking 
down slowly and eyeing the ranks, the Ge- 
neral stopped here and there, tapping a 
man on the shoulder or beckoning him out 
of the rear ranks. .... In most cases 
without further parley the individual thus 
selected was marched out into the centre of 
the road, where a small supplementary co- 
lumn was thus soon formed. It was evi- 
dent there was considerable room for error. 
A mounted officer pointed out to General 
Galifet a man and woman for some parti- 
cular offence. The woman, rushing out of 
the ranks, threw herself on her knees and 
with outstretched arms protested her inno- 
cence in passionate terms, The General 
waited for a pause, and then with most im- 
passible face and unmoved demeanour said, 
‘Madame, I have visited every theatre in 
Paris; your acting will have no effect upon 
me. Itwas not a good thing on that day 
to be noticeably taller, dirtier, cleaner, 
older, or uglier than one’s neighbours. One 
individual particularly struck me as pro- 
bably owing his speedy release from 
the ills cf this world to his having a 
broken nose... .. Over a hundred being 
thus chosen, a firing party told off, and the 
column resumed its march, leaving them 
behind. A few minutes afterwards a drop- 
ping fire commenced in our rear and con- 
tinued for upwards of a quarter of an hour. 
Itwas the execution of these summarily 
convicted wretches. 

That many wounded have been buried 
ilive I have not the slightest doubt 
(wrote the correspondent of the Even- 
ing Standard). One case I can vouch 
for. When Brunel and his mistress 
were shot on the 24th ult. in the courtyard 
of a house in the Place Vendéme, the 
bodies lay there until the afternoon of the 
27th. When the burial party came to re- 
move the corpses, they found the woman 
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living still, and took her to an ambulance. 
Though she had received four bullets, 
she is now out of danger. 10,000 were 
killed in one week. 


Another English paper writes: 

With stray shots still ringing in the 
distance, and untended wounded wretches 
dying amid the tombstones of Pére la 
Chaise; with 6,000 terror-stricken insur- 
gents wandering in an agony of despair in 
the labyrinth of the catacombs, and wretches 
hurrying along the streets to be shot down 
in scores by the mitrailleuse; it is revolt- 
ing to see the cafés filled with the votaries 
of absinthe, billiards, and dominoes, and 
female revelry disturbing the night. 

A French writer in the Journal 
de Paris quotes the well-known 
passage from Tacitus : 

Yet on the morrow of that horrible 
struggle, even before it was completely over, 
Rome disgraced and corrupt began once 
more to wallow in the voluptuous slough 
wihtich was destroying her body and cor- 
rupting her soul. 

In the meantime many of the 
leaders and noted Internationalists 
had perished on the barricades or 
by the sword without trial, and 
with every possible insult and re- 
finement of cruelty. Milliétre was 
shot with circumstances of pecu- 
liar barbarity. He was sentenced 
to be shot at the Pantheon kneel- 
ing, so as to show penitence for 
the crimes he had committed. He 
refused, baring his breast to the 
muskets pointed at him. The 
officer charged with the execution 
insisted, saying, ‘You are acting; 
you wish it to be said how you die; 
die quietly.’ Still Milliére refused, 
and still the officer parleyed ; finally 
the unhappy man was forced on his 
knees by two soldiers, and died 
heroically, crying, ‘Vive Il’hu- 
manité!’ The wife of Tony Moilin 
begged the body of her husband for 
interment, but her request was not 
granted, and he was buried in the 
common pit with the rest. Many 
leading men, among them Ranvier 
and Serraillier, both reported as 
shot, succeeded in making their es- 
cape to England, and the fate of 
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some still remains doubtful. Among 
the victims of the fusillades of 
the Versailles troops was the gifted 
young musician Salvador, who had 
quitted Algiers at the commencement 
of the war. How Rossel and Ferré, 
shot in company, met their death 
we all know. Rossel occupied his 
last hour with devotions; Ferré, 
an avowed atheist, dressed himself 
with extreme care, and when his 
toilette was over quietly chatted, as 
he said, en ami with the friendly 
priest who visited him, and died 
cigarette in hand. Hundreds were 
despatched to New Caledonia; and 
months—nay, a year and more— 
after the fall of the Commune, tardy 
executions continued at Satory, to 
the horror of every civilised nation. 

It is impossible in a brief survey 
of this kind to do more than glance 
at what was happening in the pro- 
vinces during this time. At Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Limoges, and 
Lyons the Commune had been pro- 
claimed under the auspices of 
Aubry, Félix Pyat, Lafargue, son- 
in-law of Marx, Bastelica, Amou- 
reux, and others, chiefly Inter- 
nationalists. Fifty cities in all 
showed signs of the same feeling. 
At Limoges the departure of a 
detachment to Versailles was hin- 
dered, the Government of Thiers 
disarmed by the mayor, and the 
Commune proclaimed. At Mar- 
seilles the red flag was hoisted on 
the 23rd of April, and an insur- 
rectionary movement only put down 
with great difficulty, but it was, 
above all, at Lyons that the popular 
rising took serious shape. Already 
on the 4th of September of the 
precedine year the so-called Inter- 
national Commune was proclaimed, 
a committee of public safety orga- 
nised and accepted by the municipal 
council, and the préfet of the 
Versailles Government disclaimed. 
It was only after a severe encounter 
in the following May that the in- 
surrection was put down, and the 
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fall of the Commune of Lyons was 
speedily followed by the taking of 
Paris. The history of the pro. 
ceedings at Lyons is most instruc- 
tive, and cannot be too carefully 
studied by those who wish to 
understand the real state of things 
in France on the fall of the Empire. 

Meantime the solidarity of the 
International with the Commune 
was avowed by the General Council, 
and also by the foreign sections of 
Europe and America, a step which 
more than any former line of con- 
duct brought disrepute upon the 
Association. Odger and Lucraft 
seceded from its ranks, and its con- 
nection with the British trades 
unions was severed. 

Meetings were also heldat Geneva, 
Brussels, Vienna, and other places 
denouncing the summary executions 
and protracted vengeance of the 
French Government, and early steps 
were taken to aid such refugees as 
should succeed in making their 
escape to thiscountry. In July se- 
veral exiles who at onetime were 
supposed to have been killed, no- 
tably Ranvier and Serraillier, as- 
sisted at the meetings held in 
High Holborn, and a good deal of 
money was collected in small sums 
for the benefit of therest. To the In- 
ternational, indeed, more than any 
other source, the unfortunate re- 
fugees were mainly indebted for the 
necessaries of life in the first instance. 
Many of these were men of high 
standing and culture, who, whilst de- 
ploring the crimes of the Commune, 
had been compromised by taking 
part in it, and who were thankfal for 
the time to accept the post of French 
teachers. The greatness of their 
sufferings has not been overrated. 

But could any punishment, 
obloquy, or privation be too great 
for the incendiaries of Paris, the 
murderers of an archbishop? Let 
us consider the facts a little. The 
true history of the Commune has 
yet to be written, but those who 
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are ready to endorse the harsh 
verdict of the world and the fierce 
retribution of its conquerors should 
remember one or two circumstances 
that might at least mitigate their 
indignation. In the first place, 
there can be no doubt that the Com- 
mune was unpremeditated and un- 
foreseen by the better men among 
its after adherents; and in the 
second place, for the excesses that 
preceded its downfall, many of its 
original projectors were not an- 
swerable. Then it must be taken 
into account that the privations 
of the siege had been enormously 
aggravated to the working classes, 
who had neither money nor 
hoards of provisions to fall back 
upon when the bread was so adul- 
terated that the modicum of nu- 
tritious matter was all but nil. 
The position of the Parisian work- 
men under the Empire had been 
a most unsatisfactory one, and their 
numbers had been enormously in- 
creased by the amount of hands 
wanted for the public works then 
under construction. The necessaries 
of life had risen extravagantly in 
price, but wages by no means in pro- 
portion. Strikes, meetings, and agi- 
tations were illegal, and associations 
for the purpose of raising wages were 
punishable by three months’ impri- 
sonment. Is it matter of surprise 
that grievances and passions so long 
pent up burst forth in a vindictive- 
ness towards the richer classes per- 
haps only equalled during the Great 
Revolution? No wonder, moreover, 
that the terribly humiliating terms 
of peace, and the stipulated entry of 
the Prussians into Paris, maddened 
them, and that in a fury with the 
Government—created, be it borne 
in mind, by the people’s revolution 
of the 4th of September—they 
seized and removed to Montmartre 
the cannon abandoned by the capi- 
tulards, saying, ‘If the Prussians 
want them, let them take them.’ 
Can it be doubted that on that 
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bitter 18th of March many an 
honest, high-souled man and many 
a sincere patriot felt, like Rossel, 
that he had no longer a country, 
that France was ruined; there was 
no more national patriotism, no 
more courage, no more honour ? 


On the rgth I learned that the city had 
rushed to arms, and I clung desperately to 
the rag of a country left tome. I didnot 
know who were the insurgents; I only 
knew against whom they had risen. That 
sufficed me. 


It is quite a mistake to suppose 
thatthe leaders of the Commune were 
low ruffians and schemers, or that 
its members were all either dupes 
or scoundrels. An English clergy- 
man writing in the Spectator de- 
scribed the admirable way in which 
Paris was governed by those so- 
called villains on whom a writer 
in the Naval and Military Gazette of 
May 27 proposed to practise vivi- 
section, hanging being much too 
good a death for such malefactors. 
The former writer described Paris as 
perfectly quiet and free from crime, 
without one single policeman, in place 
of the ten thcusand necessary under 
the Empire. No more corpses at 
the Morgue, no more nocturnal bur- 
glaries, scarcely any robberies ; in 
fact, for the first time since 1848 
the streets of Paris were safe. The 
decrees of the Commune were as 
follows: to suppress the police and 
standing army, to throw open all 
schools and educational institutions 
gratuitously, to reduce the pay of 
public servants to that of work- 
men’s wages, to put a stop to the 
night labour of journeymen bakers, 
to prohibit the sale of articles at 
the Mont de Piété, to surrender to 
associations of workmen, under re- 
serve of compensation, all closed 
workshops and factories. These 
acts were not monstrous; and it 
must be borne in mind that the 
disbanded army had mowed down 
the people and established a cor- 
rupt Empire twenty years before, 
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and that the disbanded police had 
been the hated agents of Imperial 
surveillance and terrorism. In fact, 
to quote the words of a writer in 
the Fortnightly Review (Dr. Hum- 
phry Sandwith) : 

The Red Republicans of Paris having at 
their command a force of 100,000 men, 
provided with first-rate arms and artillery, 
carrying on a regular government, expect- 
ing the support of all the large cities of 
France, with the well-grounded hope of 
being joined by most of the regular soldiers, 
as they had been by some, ought not to be 
confounded with vulgar insurgents. The 
contest with such a force amounted to 
neither more nor less than civil war, and 
prisoners taken during the contest de- 
served to be treated as prisoners of war. 
One has scarcely patience to allude to the 
vulgar calumny that the leaders of the 
Commune were the scum of society. Even 
the Times allows that some of the chiefs 
were journalists, doctors, lawyers, men of 
property, &c. Considering that the regu- 
lar army of Paris had less than twenty 
years before committed a foul massacre, 
and enthroned a clique of needy adventurers, 
who enriched themselves by plundering 
every department of the State, and so 
ruined their army and country ; and consi- 
dering that one of the first demands of the 
Commune was to keep out of the city this 
same army for the future; I must needs 
assert that I regret they appealed to arms, 
but that most of our wars have been waged 
with infinitely less excuse, and many of 
our statues glorify men who have won 
honours in worse causes. 


But the shooting of the hostages ? 
and the incendiaries? In the be- 
ginning of the contest Thiers had 
put to death all prisoners captured 
in the fight; and in order to stop 
this practice it was thought neces- 
sary to seize hostages and threaten 
reprisals. For some time after seiz- 
ing the Archbishop and others the 
Versailles butcheries ceased. When, 
however, it was discovered at Ver- 
sailles that the prisoners of the 
Commune were spared, then those 
of the Versailles Government were 
again shotdown without trial. Four 
National Guards having surrendered 
toatroop of mounted chasseurs, were 
afterwards shot one after another 
by the captain. One of the four 
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victims, left fer dead, crawled back 
to the Parisian outposts and told 
the story. Continued efforts were 
made to exchange the Archbishop 
for Blanqui ; half a dozen priests, in- 
deed, being.offered for the one head 
so precious to the Commune. Thiers 
refused, and the real murderer of 
the Archbishop—so say the Com- 
munists—is Thiers, and no other. 
Certain it is that not till the indis- 
criminate slaughter in the streets 
of Paris had lasted five days, and 
the execution had been deferred 
again and again, did it really 
take place. In respect of hostages, 
the Commune but followed the 
example of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, who placed foremost men of 
French towns and cities on railway 
engines, so as to make them the 
victims of any havoc caused by the 
enemy ; though, be it remembered, 
these were men who had never 
fired a shot against the Prussians. 
The burning of Paris was shown 
by a writer in the Times to be an 
act of warfare. It is in vain, he 
wrote, to say that savage instincts 
and the most refined barbarism 
placed the torch in the hands of the 
incendiaries. 


It is a strange fact (he adds) that though 
these men declared unrelenting warfare 
against religion, not one church or chapel 
has been destroyed, whilst, on the other 
hand, two popular theatres have been re- 
duced to ruins. It is not mere accident 
which has led to this result, nor a mere 
desire to work mischief; the insurgents 
followed a plan of defence concerted and 
arranged beforehand, and for which they 
had prepared instruments and framed spe- 
cial corps. 


On which Dr. Humphry Sandwith 


laconically comments : 


Our papers have characterised the incen- 
diarism as demoniacal. I will not dispute 
the term for a moment. Most acts of 
warfare are demoniacal; but, for my own 
part, I would rather set fireto St. Paul’s, 
or even Westminster Abbey, as an act of 
defensive warfare, than superintend the 
play of fifty pieces of artillery upon thou- 
sands of living human bodies. The fact is 
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that such acts as the wilful destruction of 
beautiful buildings as pieces of malice to- 
wards the enemy are out of date., No such 
deeds can be cited since the dark ages, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the destruction of the 
Summer Palace of the Emperor of China 
by British authority.® 


It is a significant fact that no 
Englishman took part in the Com- 
mune, whilst its defenders num- 
bered within its ranks 300 Poles, 
250 Italians, 165 Belgians, 50 Rus- 
sians, 50 Hungarians and Moldo- 
Wallachians, a few Spaniards, and 
20 Germans. 

And what did the Commune 
want? The programme put forth 
on April 19 gives a clear exposition 
of their views : 


The demands of the Commune are: re- 
cognition and consolidation of the Republic, 
absolute independence of the Commune 
and its extension to every locality in France. 
It is the association of the Communes that 
must decree the unity of France. Inherent 
right of the Communal right of voting 
the Communal budget of receipts and ex- 
penditure, of regulating and reforming the 
system of taxation, and of directing local 
services; the right to organise its own 
magistracy, the internal police, and public 
education, and to administer the property 
belonging to the Commune; the right of 
choosing by election with responsibility, and 
a permanent right of control and removal 
of the Communal magistrates and officials ; 
the right of individual liberty under an 
absolute guarantee, liberty of conscience 
and liberty of labour; right of permanent 
intervention by the cities in Communal 
affairs and a free defence of their interests, 
guarantee being given for such manifesta- 
tions by the Commune, with the duty of 
guarding and securing the free and just 
right of meeting and publicity ; the right of 
organising the urban defence and National 
Guard, which is to elect its own chiefs, and 
also provide for the maintenance of order 
in the cities. The Communal resolutions of 
March 18 inaugurated a new era, political, 
positive, and scientific; it was the end of 
the old official and clerical world, of the mili- 
tary and bureaucratic régime, of jobbing in 
monopolies and privileges, to which the 
working class owes its state of servitude 
and France its misfortunes. 
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The Commune was soon thrown 
into confusion by the want of au- 
thority centred in a single chief, 
and its most capable leaders were 
harassed and frustrated at every 
step by the pushing of the demo- 
cratic principle to an extreme. 
Rossel was an able man, but Rossel’s 
ability was rendered powerless by 
the constant necessity of deferring 
his actions to the general vote, and 
so it was with others. In the evi- 
dence before alluded to published 
by order of the National As. 
sembly, this is abundantly shown, 
as well as by writers on the other 
side, There were, moreover, in 
Paris, after the elections, three 
powers—the Commune, the Comité 
Central, and the Federation of 
the National Guards. There were 
some battalions which obeyed cer- 
tain chiefs, on their own authority 
solely; and a certain Cérisier is 
cited, by way of example, who 
obeyed neither the Commune nor 
the Comité Central, nor the Fede- 
ration of National Guards, but 
placed his battalions where he chose. 
In the words of a recent writer on 
the subject, Mr. Frederick Harri- 
son, in his Thoughts on Government, 
it was the suicide of the democra- 
tic principle, which offered itself up 
to extinction in a perfect orgy of 
self-assertion. ‘No one who has 
not studied it can conceive of the 
grotesque confusion which every 
department of defence was con- 
tinually being thrown into by the 
insane passion for doing everything 
by votes.’ 

Again, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that the scum of the Pa- 
risian population, nativeand foreign, 
had now joined the movement, 
and that those of its leaders who 
would fain have prevented their 
excesses were all but powerless. As 
it was, the evidence of Tolain, before 


5 The Commune and L Christionity, reprinted from the Fortnightly Review, by Dr. 
Humphry Sandwith. 
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alluded to, shows that those to 
whom the protection of public 
buildings was due were chiefly In- 
ternationalists—Theisz, Camélinat, 
Avrial, Clément, and another, who 
in their several administrative capa- 
cities saved the churches in their 
arrondissements, the Post Office, the 
Mint, and other structures. ‘ The 
principal members of the Interna- 
tional,’ said Tolain, ‘who adhered to 
the Commune, did not take part in 
deeds of violence.’ Among the Com- 
munist leaders were many hostile to 
the International,notably Félix Pyat, 
Raoul Rigault, Delescluze, Cournet. 
The Association had furthermore lost 
controlling power before the climax 
drew near, and there seems every 
reason to believe that the insurrec- 
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tion took rise within the ranks of the 
National Guards as much as within 
those of the International, as is 
more usually believed. In conse. 
quence of the sufferings of the siege 
a large number of the better classes 
had quitted Paris as soon as the 
armistice was declared. The city 
was left to the National Guards, 
and the National Guards were com- 
pletely demoralised. The unfor- 
tunate General Clément Thomas 
saw this, and said on the surren- 
der of the forts, ‘ All is lost now; 
no one obeys orders. I command 
three thousand men ; three hundred 
came whensummoned. The National 
Guards are disorganised, and only 
elements of disorder are left in 
Paris.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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VI—DRESS AND AMUSEMENTS. 


RESS means something more 
than clothes, and these than co- 
vering. The fig-leaves of our first 
parents were but symbols, whereof 
the meaning is vastly more import- 
ant than a mere superficial glance 
might suggest. Dress should, as 
far as is possible, translate to us 
the character of the wearer; it 
should bear about it some indivi- 
duality, some mark of special iden- 
tity, so that we feel the husk or hull 
is in harmony with the kernel. 
Dress, to use a homely simile, 
should, like a filet-de-beuf, be neither 
overdone nor underdone ; it should 
hit the happy medium. The dress 
of German ladies errs in both par- 
ticulars ; that of the morning leaves 
much to be desired, that of the 
afternoon offers much that might 
be dispensed with. Without plenty 
of money we cannot have rich dress, 
but we may, none theless, have all 
that is essential to comeliness. and 
comfort. Weare bound, to use a 
commercial phrase, to make our 
appearance ‘as good as we can for 
the money.’ With well-arranged 
hair, tidy shoes, mended gloves, 
and clean linen at her throat 
and wrists, no woman can look ill. 
A poor lady in a plain black gown, 
with no other than such simple 
adornments, but with that sense of 
freshness and care about her that 
should always accompany a woman’s 
presence, may look as noble as— 
aye, and far nobler than —all the 
puppets of the ‘fashion plates,’ or 
their more ambitious sisterhood, 
decked in the pre-Raphaelite milli- 
nery of modern dilettante dress. 
A woman who respects herself and 
loves her husband will never be 
a dowd; she dare not be a slattern. 
Large means may be denied her, 
but cleanliness and care are always 
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within her reach; and if, as has 
been somewhat hastily asserted, a 
woman’s dress be the index of her 
mind, it behoves her all the more 
to see that it be well ordered, scru- 
pulous, and not devoid of dignity. 

In many a room where the furni- 
ture would not‘ bear daylight’ from 
an art, or even from an auctioneer’s 
point of view, a happy fancy, a pot 
of flowers, a cosy corner, a bloom- 
ing window-ledge, a book, a sketch, 
a glint of sunshine, a dash of colour, 
an atmosphere indefinable, that 
tells of a woman’s presence and a 
woman’s care, may cover all the 
multitudinous sins of the offending 
tables and chairs, and make us 
forget, or even, better still, forgive, 
the general shortcomings of the 
apartment. 

We like to believe of beauty, that 
it would be as beautiful in the de- 
sert, for the sun and the sand and 
the sky, as it is in the ball-room, 
where, by one consent, it is crowned 
‘belle.’ A German lady under- 
standsnothing of such wild theories; 
she does not even appreciate the 
‘sweet civility’ that lies in the fact 
of a woman coming toher husband’s 
or father’s breakfast-table trim, 
fresh, and fragrant; on the con- 
trary, she issues from her bed- 
room in a loose wrapper, carpet or 
felt slippers, and with what, in your 
haste, -you will call a nightcap. 
Courtesy demands that it shall be 
spoken of as a Morgenhaube, and 
in the sense that the nightcap pro- 
per has been taken off, and replaced 
by a tumbled edition, we may 
accede to theterm ; otherwise it has 
no pretension to be dignified by any 
finer name than you have given it. 
With hair undressed, and stuffed 
away in plaits or curls under the 
muslin topknot, in the most .un- 
compromising of déshabilles, the 
lady presides over the scene of 
P2 
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sloppy slovenliness to which allu- 
sion has been made in a former 
chapter. Ifyou have seen her en 
toilette the night before, meeting 
her now you will scarcely recognise 
the fairy vision of your dreams, 
The elaborate frisure, where great 
masses of hair lay piled, Juno-like, 
above the brow, or rippled in sunny 
curls lovingly over the uncovered 
shoulders ; the sweeping silks, the 
charming coquetries, have all dis- 
appeared, vice a singularly unattrac- 
tive and ungraceful style of apparel 
promoted. At first you will imagine 
you have stumbled upon the house- 
keeper, who, suffering from dolor- 
ous tic, has arisen to a hasty per- 
formance of her morning duties 
and donned this surreptitious cos- 
tume; but (fortunately for German 
women) hospitality, as we under- 
stand it—the hospitality of spare 
rooms, that is—is a thing unknown, 
and the occasions when a stranger 
can gaze upon the Hausfrau déquisée 
en papillotes are necessarily very 
restricted. There is only the hus- 
band, and the husband knows no 
better; he would be startled out of 
his ordinary phlegma should his 
wife appear ‘ finished’ at that early 
hour of the day, and would think 
that sudden frenzy had seized her 
for its own. 

Many years ago, when Germany 
was as yet a terra incognita to me, 
I arrived late one evening at the 
gates of a grand ancestral Schloss. 
The ladies assembled were in all the 
gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls. 
It was too late to tear open trunks 
and take outa fresh toilet. Dust- 
defaced and travel-stained, I sat 
dejectedly amongst them, and slowly 
and sadly resigned myself to cir- 
cumstances; but next morning I 
confessed that fate was not all un- 
kind. ‘Good morning, my dear,’ 
said my host; ‘ but—but—you are 
mistaken; we do not expect the 
Grand Duke!’ I certainly had 
made no preparation for royalty, 
and only a dim understanding of 
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the drift of his words dawned 
upon me as I gazed round on the 
dazzling creatures of the night 
before, and found they had all dis- 
appeared into nightcaps and dress- 
ing-gowns. What a falling-off was 
there ! 

Nevertheless, they were much 
displeased and thought it be- 
tokened an insular arrogance when 
I ventured to remark that, if the 
Grand Duke had come, I should 
have made no change in my dress. 
While they would have been 
scrambling out of their dressing- 
gowns andscreaming fortheir maids, 
I should have been calmly contented 
in my clean holland gown; but 
that you should dare to receive in 
a cotton gown a person of elevated 
rank coming unawares upon you be- 
tokens, to the German female mind, 
an insensibility and an ignorance of 
the bienséances that verges on crimi- 
nal lunacy. You ought to show that 
you have ‘ dressed ’ for the occasion. 
Any other behaviour is in their 
eyes mean, republican, vulgar, and 
low, and quite inconsistent with those 
ideas of subjection in which every 
well-conducted German woman has 
been educated from her youth up. 
To be well dressed does not mean 
to wear the clothing most appro- 
priate to the occasion, but to 
have on your last new gown, with, 
if possible, twenty yards more 
trimming and six dozen more but- 
tons than anyone else has. In 
Germany women dress for the pro- 
menade, the coffee party, the 
theatre, the public gardens. Asa 
rule, they have no great means at 
their command ; but with what they 
have they contrive to bring about 
as disastrous a result as their worst 
enemies could wish. They have no 
intuitions of the becoming; they 
have not even the feminine ‘in- 
stincts’ of dress; the rudiments of 
it are as yet unknown to them. In 
second and third-rate towns one 
draper and two or three milliners 
will supply all the resident belles. 
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The result is a distressing mono- 
tony in the apparel that per- 
vades the streets. Now and in 
some bolder spirit will be visited 
with ‘inspiration’ on the subject, 
but generally after such a fashion 
as will cause you to return thanks 
that there are so few prophetesses in 
the land. Such flights of fancy 
are rarely viewed by the weaker 
sisterhood with approbation, and 
ridicule is almost sure to overtake 
the wearer. Yet no one will annoy 
her in her native town. Her com- 
panions may covertly titter at her 
taste; intimate elbows be not too 
well bred to nudge each other in 
notes of reprobation as she passes 
by; one may jibe and another may 
jeer at the ill-assorted finery; but 
as every citizen, street-boy, artisan, 
and factory girl has known the 
wearer from her youth up, no pal- 
pable inconvenience will result from 
poor Jenny Wren’s little sumptuary 
experiments. 

German dress has no originality 
and no chic. It is snatched wildly, 
right and left, from French fashion 
books and English advertisements, 
and the result of this hybrid com- 
bination is, if judged by the canons 
of taste, little short of atrocious. 
Of an independent yet modest 
simplicity of dress ; of the wsthetic 
treatment of such ‘hulls’ as poor 
humanity is condemned to wear, of 
the harmony of well-chosen low- 
toned tints; of unity of effect in 
the corresponding shades of gloves, 
parasol, and bonnet, or the judicious 
juxtaposition of dark and light; of a 
dash of colour on a sober background, 
the ordinary German woman knows 
nothing. She has not the courage 
to be plain if the Mode Journal 
says she is to be elaborate. Her 
elothes sin not even so much by 
ugliness as by inappropriateness, 

The pathetic results of want of 
taste and judgment in this matter 
of dress are more particularly 
apparent in the case of elderly 
German women. The hair once 
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thick is now thin, the neck once 
round and white now coarse and 
red, the delicacy of feature and 
complexion a thing of the past; all 
is hard, used, prosaic. The French- 
woman puffs her delicate grey hair 
into feathery curls, hides the 
hollows, and repairs the ravages 
of time with cascades of lace ; $ 
graceful draperies soft as cobwebs 
set her face in a filmy framework, 
infinitely charming ; soft, tender 
shades of colour approach the faded 
cheek without outraging it; and 
English elderly ladies follow, with 
more or less success, in the same 
judicious train; but the German 
woman shows her bald patches, her 
unattractive throat, her awkward 
figure, without disguise and without 
remorse. No cap covers the wisp 
of hair that out of an abundant 
chevelure is all that remains to her ; 
there is neither grace nor dignity 
in her gown; coarse collars and 
crotchet frills tumble helplessly on 
her elderly shoulders. ‘ What does 
it matter ?’ is plainly written in the 
general neglect of her appearance, 
which strikes one painfully, less as 
an absence of vanity than as a want 
of self-respect. Younger folk can 
perhaps afford to be careless, but 
an elderly woman should be scru- 
pulous ; she may even be a little 
elaborate as to her ‘setting’ and 
no one will rise up and reproach 
her. It is sweet and pleasant to 
see that she is careful for others 
long after all personal vanity is ex- 
tinct; that she arranges her drapeau 
de vieille femme gracefully and 
still adorns the world, with which 
she has almost done, by a ee 
presence. 

Perhaps in no country is dress 
so much talked of as in Germany, 
with so little result. Tartans of the 
most eccentric colours and arrange- 
ment are always en vogue. Let the 
fashion-books say they are modish, 
and they become the rage. They bear 
no resemblance to the clan-tartans 
with which we are all more or less 
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familiar; they arelurid combinations 
of clashing colours, evolved out of 
the enterprising manufacturer’s spe- 
culative brain, hideous and alarm- 
ing to the unaccustomed eye. Let 
a woman be short, broad, and sandy ; 
she will clothe herself triumphantly 
in a scarlet and yellow tartan, and 
yet expect to be thought in her 
right mind. Let her be tall and 
sallow, a disastrous green will check 
her angular person in dismal repe- 
tition from top to toe. 

There are certainaspects of toilette 
in which the Englishwoman is al- 
lowed alloverthe Continentto be un- 
approachable. Frenchwomen claim 
the precedence in their {oilettes 
de luxe, toilettes de ville, toilettes 
de bal; but they concede us the 
palm in the matter of travelling 
costume, in our hats and habits, in 
our umbrellas, walking-boots, and 
waterproofs. English travelling cos- 
tumes, quiet in colour, tasteful, 
simple, elegant, and modest; the 
snowy linen collars and cuffs, with 
their simple solid sleeve-links and 
throat brooch, that set off the bru- 
nette’s dark skin and make the 
blonde more dazzling ; the tidy felt 
or straw hat, which no weather can 
spoil or put out of shape ; the neat 
umbrella, trimly furled; the light 
waterproof; the sensible boots, are 
all beginning to be imitated on the 
Continent; but as yet German 
ladies have not exactly appreciated 
the gist of the matter. To them 
such a dress is more or less of a 
masquerade ; worn less for prac- 
tical purposes than because it is 
‘the fashion to wear it.’ They have 
never in their lives been accustomed 
to the rough outdocr exercise to 
which the most gently bred amongst 
us are used from childhood; to 
them the ‘constitutional’ is only 
known through English novels; 
they do not set off for a long 
stretch across the moor, or to walk 
to the neighbouring town ‘for the 
sake of the exercise.’ Such mus- 
cular femininity is foreign to. their 
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lives ; and the dress that makes this 
sort of outdoor activity indepen- 
dent of elementalcombinations must 
necessarily be an unwonted garb to 
them. They will perhaps have 
adopted the tweed or homespun cos- 
tume; but the material will be half 
cotton, and will shrink out of re- 
cognition in the first shower of 
rain; the hat will be there, but, in- 
stead of leaving it unadorned, and 
gracing its native felt at most with 
a flat, unspoilable ribbon and wing, 
it will be covered with a forest of 
feeble feathers, that the wind and 
the mist will cause to droop deject- 
edly, like weeping willows, around 
the face of the disconsolate wearer. 
A sense of the fitness of things will 
tell a woman ‘to the manner born’ 
that Balmoral boots and a home- 
spun gown demand stout linen 
collars and cuffs; but ruffies being 
‘the fashion,’ the fair German pla- 
giarist will carry tulle round her 
neck ona mountain tour, and, quite 
unconscious of incongruity, wear a 
huge Elizabethan frill, with a coarse 
woollen costume. The same malig- 
nant showers that have played havoc 
with her hat and gown will have 
sent all the starch out of her frills 
and furbelows, and made them fer- 
tile sources of dissatisfaction: the 
thin stuff boots with sham holes, 
simulating good honest balmorals, 
are as useless as though she were 
shod with brown paper ; mountains 
cannot be climbed nor tempests de- 
fied in such a costume; the whole 
thing will have turned out a delusion 
and a snare, and the temper of the 
disappointed traveller will suffer, 
certainly partial, probably total, 
eclipse. 

‘The thing that charmed me most 
in our Swiss tour,’ said a frank Ger- 
man gentleman to me, ‘was to see 
the freedom, the enjoyment of life, 
the fresh spirits, of your English 
girls. They were ready at any hour 
of the morning, fix wnd fertig; 
they were everywhere; they had 
one waterproof gown in which they 
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made all their expeditions; and their 
fathers and brothers seemed to find 
them no trouble. I liked to see their 
frank enjoyment. I liked their boots 
and stockings,’ cried the ingenuous 
gentleman in a rapture of enthusi- 
asm ; ‘they were so trim and tidy 
that it didn’t matter though it rained 
cats and dogs and pitchforks down- 
wards; they were ready for any 
weather and equal to all occasions.’ 
Turning from such free open-air 
experiences to the closed doors of the 
early hours of the day in German 
home life, a striking contrast presents 
itself tous. During the forenoon, 
to such ladies as cannot indulge in 
the luxury of a maid, comes the 
Friseuseinn—as the ridiculous Gallo- 
Germanic word conveys, the female 
hairdresser. These women are an 
abominable institution, to be repre- 
hended on more counts than one. 
Enough that they encourage idle- 
ness and slovenliness in the matter 
of that glory which a woman has 
upon her head. Until that is ‘ tired,’ 
the lady, to use a feminine phrase, 
‘is not fit to be seen.’ The Fri- 
seuseinn, like the barber of the comic 
operas, is a personage and a power; 
she knows all the tattle of the 
town and the scandal of the neigh- 
bourhood. Her very occupation 
gives her opportunities of gossip 
that make her dangerous, and allow 
her to study at her ease the weak- 
nesses and defects, moral and phy- 
sical, of those ladies who are deluded 
enough to employ her. Under strict 
promises of secresy she imparts her 
titbit of gossip, and benevolently 
helps further on the road of slander 
any detrimental on dit that she 
hears by the way. She packs up her 
dirty brushes and combs, mangy fri- 
zettes, greasy ribbons and sponges, 
and goes cheerfully her unclean 
way, bag in hand, leaving the lady 
free at last to cast her cap and 
wrapper and appear dressed for the 
a 


y: 
The chrysalis has become a but- 
terfly, able at length to breathe the 
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outer air, and show its gorgeous 
hues to the outer world. On the 
promenade, where loungers most do 
congregate, the dilatory fair will 
probably meet many of her ac- 
quaintances; dashing officers re- 
turning from parade will at once 
gladden her eyes and enliven the 
The culminating point of 
satisfaction will be reached should 
happy chance send the hohe Herr- 
schaft home from their morning 
drive that way. It is pretty to see 
the flutter of devotion and excite- 
ment with which these loyal ladies 
turn right about face (Fonte ma- 
chen), and sink to the ground in 
the billowy bliss of a curtsey that 
literally beams with beatitude. It 
is good to think that there is still 
such blind belief in the world. The 
man may be a Blue Beard of the 
deepest dye; he may lead a life 
scandalous to the beholder; he may 
have the cruellest opinion of women, 
and never forego a sneer at their 
expense; and yet, so be he the 
Prince that reigns over them, these 
devoted ladies will be ready to 
grovel before him in ineffable rap- 
ture. No doubt there are rude 
persons in Germany as elsewhere, 
to whom a grand duke is no more 
than any other man; but ‘ society’ 
would be ready to stone that man 
or woman who should venture to 
declare, in the words of the most 
powerful sovereign that perhaps 
ever lived, that royalty is only en- 
titled to respect in so far as it is 
* respectable.’ 

German ladies will tell you that 
the nature of their domestic occu- 
pations makes the cap and dressing- 
gown necessary evils; that they 
could not go into the kitchen in 
anything that would spoil ; that the 
cap protects the hair from dust, 
and preserves it from the smell of 
frying-pans ; that the Schlafrock can 
be flung off at will, and with it all 
offensive odours and reminiscences. 
But,whilst prepared toallow thatthe 
life of the ordinary German woman 
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is little better than that of an upper 
servant, and inclined rather to 
pity the misfortune than to blame 
the fault, we cannot concede the 
position. Ifthere be in the world 
any kitchen where a lady may potter 
harmlessly, that surely is the Ger- 
man kitchen, with its clean hot 
plates, its well-washed brick floor, 
and total absence of dust or soot. 
Yet German ladies during morning 
hours are not nearly so much like 
ladies as our own cooks, who have 
scrubbed, and hearthstoned, and 
blackleaded, and swept, and sent up 
an elaborate breakfast, and yet are 
ready at ten o’clock to take orders 
for dinner in clean cotton gowns, 
tidy aprons, and trim caps. And 
again, everyone who has visited a 
German Badekur (where no frugal 
thoughts are allowed to disturb 
the hausfriulich mind) must be 
familiar with the Noah’s-ark-like 
figures moving about in mush- 
room hats over frilled head-gear 
and long, shapeless morning gowns ; 
proving how wedded to this un- 
becoming costume are the fair 
wearers. This rooted sin of sloven- 
liness which gives up the greater 
part of the morning to a slatternly 
incognita is one of the dearest 
privileges of the Hausfrauw ; and, far 
from converting her from the error 
of her ways, by preaching a pro- 
paganda of trim morning attire, you 
will only arouse in her mind a con- 
temptuous pity for the puppet exist- 
encethat would presume to do away 
with the very insignia of virtuous 
domesticity. The Nemesis of a 
neglected toilette cannot overtake 
her as it is sure to overtake the 
ordinary active Englishwoman who 
ventures on the doubtful luxury of 
‘breakfast in bed.’ She is not 
liable to antemeridian incursions; the 
clergyman of the parish does not 
descend upon her for small and 
early charities ; aunts and cousins 
do not pop in on their way from 
shopping ; the gentle sluggard isnot 
called upon to take her hat down 
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from the hall peg and go round the 
garden with a neighbour who wants 
to see her roses ; enthusiastic youths 
(generally cousins) do not call 
upon her for unlimited admira- 
tion of what their rods have done 
since daybreak, nor do gushing girls 
rush in, all health and hoydenism, 
to get her to ‘ settle with mamma’ 
about to-morrow’s boating party or 
next week’s picnic. She is safe 
from all intruders. The ladies that 
she knows are not yet ‘fixed up;’ 
and the mysteries of their toilettes 
areequally with hers in the Morgen- 
land stages. 

It is not that one desires a 
woman ‘still to be dressed as she 
were going to a feast.’ That is 
precisely what one does not de- 
sire; but one wishes to see her 
clean and unrufiled ; clad with that 
scrupulousness and simplicity that 
are but the outer symbols of the 
purity and peace within. There is 
something elevating in contact with 
a woman of fresh and fragrant 
presence. A gentle self-respect 
speaks to us through the care and 
propriety of her attire ; she endears 
herself to us by this indirect com- 
pliment paid to our presence ; her 
sweetness comes to us ennobled by 
a dignity which is but an added 
charm. It is difficult to be rude, 
or rough, or coarse in her spotless 
presence; it is impossible to be 
unduly loud and familiar with a 
woman whose dress bears the im- 
press at once of refinement and re- 
serve. ‘ Cleanliness,’ says St. Paul, 
‘is next to godliness, and even the 
ungodliest man is ready to put off 
his mental shoes and acknowledge 
he ison holy ground in the presence 
of a pure and spotless woman. We 
do not like to think of any lady 
having to rush away in abject 
terror if by chance one of her hus- 
band’s friends should call during 
the forenoon. Dress is not with- 
out its influence on address, A 
woman in her right gown will 
seldom be in her wrong temper. 
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She will feel at ease, not racked 
as to the ‘ sit’ of her bib and tucker, 
or exercised as to the angle of her 
topknot. Not needing to think 
of herself, she will be better able to 
think of her guests, and will enter 
into the conversation of the moment 
with a gaiety and gusto that will 
charm her visitors. Should, on 
the contrary, her gown ‘gag,’ her 
shoes be down at hecl, her hair 
untidy, embarrassment and pre- 
occupation will sit heavy upon her. 

The evening dress of German 
ladies is far superior to their walk- 
ing attire; in the first place it is 
appropriate, the really beautiful 
hair of German women being seen 
to great advantage undisfigured by 
the Morgenhaube, or the often 
tasteless headgear of the promenade. 
Again, the sin of dirty white or 
faded coloured gowns is unknown ; 
crisp muslin and tarlatan, fair fresh 
faces, and pretty gay-coloured toi- 
lettes make a German ball-room 
a pleasing spectacle; there is, per- 
haps, very little luxury, but many 
bright and charming effects, to be 
observed on such occasions. 

The daughters of the bourgeoisie 
have a particular affection for low 
dresses, and one is struck by the 
number of bare necks and shoulders 
that may be seen during an after- 
noon’s walk or drive in the con- 
spicuous summer-houses that border 
the roadway. But this, again, is 
only the clinging to an exploded 
fashion, for the pictures of the 
period tell us that our own grand- 
mothers and mothers went bare- 
necked in the days of their youth. 

Cosmetics, paints, and washes, 
auricomous fluids and Tyrian dyes, 
have not as yet entered into 
German home life. But amongst 
the ‘ upper ten’ they are as popular 
in Germany as elsewhere. Personal 
remarks are not, as with us, con- 
sidered ill-bred. On the contrary, 
they are almost de rigueur. If you 
do not admire loudly and openly, 
you will disappoint your friends ; 
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and they will think their effect is 
not good, and that all their efforts 
have beenin vain. ‘Nein! aber wie 
schén!’ says a friend to you; and 
whilst you modestly reply, ‘No, 
really ; but you are yourself charm- 
ing,’ the same reciprocities will 
be passing all around you. No 
lady hesitates to ask where you got 
your gown, and how much it cost 
the ell. A friend of mine once 
travelled from the Dan of the North 
to the Beersheba of the South in a 
grey tweed waterproof costume; 
and in every railway carriage she 
entered during the journey she 
was asked the price of the dress, 
the name of the material, and whence 
it came. With the reply, ‘ From 
England,’ the unfailing remark, 
‘Das hab’ ich mir schon gleich ge- 
dacht,’ showed the appreciative 
faculty of the gentle questioners; but 
the price outraged them. To spend 
sucha sum on amere travelling dress 
—on a dress that was to keep you 
warm, and dry, and comfortable ; 
that was light, and water-tight, 
and almost untearable—seemed to 
them an altogether unpardonable 
extravagance. 

German women are almost en- 
tirely without personal vanity. 
Their solicitude about their clothes, 
the time spent in talking toilette, 
has its pathetic as well as its twad- 
dling side. One may read beneath 
the talk of tags and rags, of chignons 
and chiffons, a very real and a very 
painful humility. What, in our 
haste, we may take for vanity is just 
the reverse of it. This very anxiety 
as to appearance, this wearisome 
discussion of sumptuary details, 
betrays a want of self -confi- 
dence, of self-reliance, almost of 
self-respect, that at once grieves 
and depresses the outsider. They 
have no confidence in themselves, 
no belief in being able to please 
but by virtue of their coverings ; 
their dress must do it, not they; 
a German girl would expect a man 
to fall in love with her, if at all, 
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when she had her best gown on; 
the gown counts for so much more, 
to her humble mind, than the body 
and the soul inside it. The very 
words ‘Putz,’ ‘ geputzt,’ have an 
eminently displeasing ring of taw- 
driness about them, suggestive of 
incongruous frippery and finery. 

Dress ceases to be a pleasure 
when it becomes a source of strifes 
and envyings. The life of the or- 
dinary German woman is, per- 
haps, above all others, calculated 
to develop that faculty for ‘the 
infinitely little’ which reduces 
existence to the dead level of Phi- 
listinism, and to encourage that 
mean personal estimate of things 
which Goethe inveighs against as 
the Gemeinheit des Lebens. In 
this spirit women, otherwise really 
amiable and estimable, will tear a 
toilette to tatters, pry, inspect, 
cavil, and condemn with a perti- 
nacity worthy of a better cause 
throughout a whole afternoon. 

Men in Germany are rarely seen 
out of uniform ; when they are, it 
is greatly to their disadvantage. 
Yet such is the inconsistency of 
human nature that nothing affords 
a@ young officer so much delight as 
to elude the vigilance of his Vorge- 
setzten, and appear at a picnic or 
on an excursion en civil. In Ger- 
many, where everyone is a soldier 
first and a man afterwards (very 
much afterwards), the freedom 
granted to our plungers and 
friskers to promenade along Picca- 
dilly or down the shady side of Pall 
Mall in garments eloquent of Poole 
is unknown. The most andacious 
of Moltke’s heroes would scarcely 
dare to pass under the nose of his 
superior officer in non-military gar- 
ments. Sooth to say, the travesty is 
not telling. The young man’s legs, 
which looked straight in uniform, 
appear stiff now; his waist, which 
is accustomed to the belted sword, 
seems wanting in balance and com- 
pression ; his well-squared shoulders 
appear clamouring fortheepaulettes ; 
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his hand gropes for the sword-hilt ; 
he can scarcely be expected to carry 
an umbrella (that weapon so dear 
to the heart of the Briton), and his 
swagger seems inappropriate shorn 
of sabre and stock. On the whole 
he has very much the appearance 
of a petit épicier endimanché. The 
clothes, being only taken out at 
rare and distant intervals, usually 
belong to a past fashion, and being 
worn surreptitiously, with fre- 
quent glancings round corners lest 
generals should be lying in ambush, 
with three days’ Zimmerarrest for 
the youthful irregularity of costume, 
there is a want of ease and dignity 
disastrous to the effect of the young 
man’s conquering charms. He was 
very handsome in his uniform. Why 
didn’t he stay in it? 

There was amongst my acquaint- 
ances a clever and agreeable person 
who had attained to the slow dig- 
nity of major, and was certainly 
old enough to have known better, 
yet upon every suburban or rustic 
occasion he persisted in getting him- 
self into ‘civil’ clothes. Tradition 
asserted that he still wore his con- 
firmation waistcoat. We need not 
descend to particulars ; ab wno disve 
omnes. It was his craze that every 
woman who gazed upon him thus 
was fated to love him. ‘ Let them 
languish,’ he said superbly, draw- 
ing on a pair of grass-green gloves 
after having wound immeasurable 
yards of checked cotton round his 
neck, as one sees in the sporting 
prints of the early part of the cen- 
tury; ‘let them languish.’ In the 
garb of his profession he passed 
muster, and did not appear to con- 
sider himself specially fatal to the 
fair sex ; fortunately for us, circum- 
stances did not admit of his show- 
ing himself very frequently in this 
bewitching array. 

This strictness in the matter of 
uniform has its pleasant side in 
so far as the mere outer aspects of 
society are concerned, It makes 
the streets and parks gay, it renders 
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the most ordinary ball-room almost 
dazzling, and gives an air of state 
and ceremony to the simplest fes- 
tivities. The colour and the variety 
charm the eyes, ard relieve the 
dreary monotony that inevitably 
results from a dismal congregation 
of blackcloth-wearers. 

Official etiquette demands that 
men who are not ‘ military’ shali 
put themselves into evening clothes 
when they pay a visit of ceremony 
to a ‘personage.’ A deputation 
going up in the obligatory swallow- 
tail technically termed a Frack, at 
the hour of noontide, in white kid 
gloves, white ties, and black indis- 
pensabilities makes a ghastly ap- 
pearance. Yet how much more 
decent and how far less disastrous 
even this than the ‘dress’ (so- 
called) of English dowagers on 
‘Drawing-room’ days! 

The German gentleman indulges, 
like his womankind, in the morning 
gaberdine, and appears wrapped 
in its voluminous folds, with 


dreadful worsted-worked slippers 


on his feet, until business or 
pleasure shall call him from the 
bosom of his family. But as a 
man is more simply dressed than a 
woman, and cannot wear a night- 
cap, one may, if liberally disposed, 
take it for granted that he is only 
incomplete as to his outer garments, 
and try to accept the Schlafrock 
as a lounging coat; indeed, the 
Joppe which Young Germany affects 
for morning wear corresponds to 
the shooting-coat of home life. 
Austrian gentlemen are, as a 
rule, irreproachable in their ‘ get- 
up,’ which will at first suggest to 
you that they are Englishmen of 
the best type. Their garments are 
confessedly cut rather after the 
British than the Gallic model, and 
their behaviour, like their apparel, 
‘is not too strait or point-device,’ 
as Lord Bacon says, ‘but free for 
exercise or motion.’ To be mis- 
taken for an Englishman used to 
be (perhaps it is so still) rather 
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a compliment than otherwise in 
Austrian ears ; the Viennese ‘ swell’ 
inclined to afficher his Anglomania, 
and was flattered by his successes 
in that line. There was a time— 
not so very distant—when the 
same amiable weakness prevailed 
in the North. Not in matters of 
dress alone were English ladies and 
gentlemen copied and commended. 
Even the poor, old, despised British 
Constitution used to be held up 
to the admiration of Germany, but, 
alas! ces beaux jowrs sont passés ; no 
more red rags are wanted; we must 
hide our diminished heads and ‘go 
delicately,’ if we would avoid at- 
tracting notice or giving offence. 


Of amusements in Germany it may 
be said that the name is legion ; but 
as the division of the sexes, in both 
public and private diversions, is 
almost as strict as in a ritualistic 
church, it might appear to the 
superficial observer that the young 
ladies and gentlemen must amuse 
themselves, as the old chronicler 
says, moult tristement. 

That this is not so I have been 
assured most strenuously by many 
of my German friends, who loudly 
declared that a Kaffee, for instance, 
with men in it would be an affaire 
manquée altogether. To these 
Eleusinian mysteries we will, after 
having first seen what entertain- 
ment outdoor life offers to the 
modest saunterer, presently return. 
No matter how humble the house- 
hold, the domestic pocket seems 
always able to produce sufficient 
coin for the cakes and ale, the beer 
and skittles ofthe moment. We have 
seen that there is nothing in a Ger- 
man home (the flat being flattest) 
to particularly engage the loving 
care of its inmates. If you have 
swept, you need not be guilty of 
the futile folly of garnishing your 
house also. You have no garden 
to cultivate, no greenhouse to potter 
round, no croquet-lawn to coddle, 
no window-flowers to encourage, no 
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patent mower or beneficent hose to 
experimentalise with ; the names of 
the commonest plants are unknown 
to German ladies, to whom talk of 
lobelias and petunias, calceolarias 
and verbenas,would be but babbling. 

As a rule the coffee-gardens of 
Germany are open to all comers. 
The accommodation is of the 
roughest—a few sandy walks, a 
group of trees, some straggling 
bushes, a plot of ragged grass, 
countless little round tables, benches, 
and chairs, a Kegelbahn, a Bierhaus, 
and a band. The music supplied 
is generally bearable, sometimes 
excellent, and not unfrequently sans 
reproche. Between the pauses of 
the band you hear the rolling of the 
ball and the fall of skittles ; waiters 
rush wildly to and fro in answer to 
shouts of ‘Kellner!’ or impatient 
strikings of spoons and knives on 
cups and glasses. Coffee, chocolate, 
sauere Milch, beer, bread, cheese, 
and effervescing drinks are gene- 
rally to be had for a few modest 
pence. To such coffee-gardens 
German families flock during the 
summer afternoons. The Honora- 
tioren do not despise their simple 
attractions. The Adonises of the 
garrison come up and pay their stiff 
military respects to the general’s 
daughters; the honest citizen sits 
in the sun and smiles satisfaction on 
the social scene. The charming 
young Friuleins, both of the bour- 
geoisie and ‘ society,’ titter amongst 
themselves as, huddled up together 
like a covey of doves, they talk of 
their admirers and admire each 
other’s clothes, whilst the elder 
women ‘ tatt,’ ‘ crotchet,’ or knit in 
placid enjoyment of the hour. The 
Herr Papa puffs his cigar, drinks 
his Baierischen Bier, his Bock, or 
his Mumme, and is ready to engage 
in harmless converse with anyone 
willing to talk and let talk. If now 
and again a young man ventures 
amongst the ladies, he is received 
by the unmarried of the party 
with a fluttering timidity and a 
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" modest downcasting of the eyes 


(sufficiently flattering to the young 
man’s vanity) that makes the 
brief dialogue about as trouble- 
some, insipid, and discouraging as 
can well be imagined ; but let the 
enterprising youth beat his retreat, 
the tongue-tied damsels break forth 
into the most unvarnished person- 
alities, allusions, Neckereien, with 
becks and nods and expressive 
glances that contrast singularly with 
their previously assumed demure 
demeanour. 

It is no mean advantage that one 
enjoys in being able to hear, abso- 
lutely free of expense, any afternoon 
during the summer months, an 
irreproachable stringed or military 
band discoursing sweet music. 
Who that has sat, for instance, on 
the Briihl’sche Terrasse under the 
starlit heavens, and seen the moon 
shining on the rippling Elbe, and 
watched the fourfold reflected lights 
of the double bridges, throwing 
snaky tongues of flame into the 
rapid river, above which rise in 
ghost-like procession the distant 
shrouded mountains, and —— 
the gay groups passing to and fro 
to that admirable band of stringed 
instruments, but retains a grateful 


remembrance of the place and the ~ 


hour? The large beauty of the 
scene, the mystic influence of firma- 
ment, mountain, and flood; the 
human interest nearer at hand; 
the historic memories; the dry 
warm night, all bring enjoyments 
that seem harmonised by the strains 
that rise and fall, make the heart 
ache with yearning memories, or 
soothe the soul with sweet unper- 
sonal wonder and content. All 
around people are moving to and 
fro; beautiful Polish women clad 
in deep mourning for the woes of 
their crushed country; artists of all 
nations come to study the treasures 
and wonders of the galleries; languid 
Englishmen who seem prepared to 
suffer all things; young couples on 
their wedding tours; belted war- 
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riors whose spurs ring on the pave- 
ment, and whose hands are constant 
in salute; Frenchwomen chatter- 
ing gaily, and discussing perhaps 
the old vexed question si wn 
Allemand peut avoir de Vesprit; 
German belles, somewhat over- 
dressed, but adding by that means 
local colour to the scene ; Jews from 
Posen and Leipzig; students with 
plaids over their shoulders, pro- 
fessors, statesmen ; all drawn abroad 
by the lovely night, by the soft 
wavering music, by the moving, 
living, human stream that passes 
toand fro. You are not greedy of 
speech in that hour; silence suits 
you best. Let Beethoven, and 
Strauss, and Schubert speak; as 
for you, you will hold your peace 
and be thankful. 

Quite different is the impression 
created by the Volksgarten or the 
Neue Welt at Vienna. There nature 
has no part. The booth and the 
orchestra are but elegant cockney- 
isms; the flaring gaslights, the 
overdressed women, many of them 
evidently lionnes of an advanced 
type, the ostentatious promenading 
to and fro of celebrities dans tous 
les genres, may amuse, but it can 
do nothing more for you. There is 
a flare of folly and a flavour of 
vice in the atmosphere that takes 
the sweetness out of the scene. 
You will not care to be silent here, 
or to go home softly under the 
shining stars, fearful lest a jarring 
or unsympathetic word brush some- 
thing, you know not what, of sacred 
from your soul. Such places are, 
I suppose, much like the Vauxhall 
of our fathers, or the Cremorne of 
later days. But they are excep- 
tional in Germany, where for the 
most part a blameless sobriety of 
demeanour makes the public gardens 
of the towns the customary resort 
of families, fathers and sons, mothers 
and daughters, meeting there in 
friendly intercourse. 

This inborn love of music it 
is that draws Germans together 
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and fills their theatres, 


their 
concert-rooms, their public gar- 


dens. Every German man and 
woman is born with the musical 
instinct ; in many it grows to bea 
passion; in the poorest German 
villages you will be certain to find 
an admirable quartett; the school- 
master, the miller, the sexton, and 
the shoemaker will meet and play 
their Bach or Mendelssohn, Spohr 
or Haydn, with all the diligence 
and love of conscientious musicians. 
Boys and girls sing the touching 
melodies of the mountains and the 
woods, the wild, plaintive Volks- 
lieder and Weisen, with mar- 
vellous precision. One hears the 
goatherd on the mountains, the 
Jiger,and the Sennerinn, all carolling 
at their work, and Jodel answering 
Jodel from height to height. Pious 
pilgrims passing across the lakes 
from shrine to shrine lift up their 
voices in song, and borne across 
the waters in the midst of a vast 
and solemn nature, such simple 
strains fall like gentle messages 
from another world upon the heart. 
The soldier sings as he keels the 
regimental pot and pipe-clays his 
belt and breeches; the laundress 
sings amongst her suds; the smith 
chants a jolly stave in praise of the 
hammer andanvil. In theduskof the 
evening Chateaubriand speaks, in 
his Mémoires d’ Outre-Tombe, of see- 
ing young workgirls, basket on arm, 
young workmen carrying the tools 
of their trades, passing into a hall. 
A noted page is given to them, and 
with one consent several hundred 
voices join in marvellous precision, 
sending up a grand chorus to the 
rafters. Each one takes up his 
belongings and goes his sober way, 
leaving the clear-sighted old Dip- 
lomat to remark that the French 
sont bien loin de ce sentiment de 
Vharmonie, moyen puissant de civi- 
lisation, qui a introduit dans la 
chawmiére des paysans de lAlle- 
magne une éducation qui manque & 
nos hommes rustiques. Partout ov 
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il y a un piano, il ny a plus de 
grossiéreté. (Berlin, 1816.) 

He is probably not mistaken. A 
German may be rough and rude; 
he may be a bear (as John may 
be a bull); but in him the ele- 
ments of the ‘tiger and the ape’ 
are entirely absent. The wildest 
German democrat will never lose 
a certain reverence for humanity ; 
and no German woman could by 
any possibility develop into the 
hideous tricoteuse of the Reign of 
Terror, or that yet more ghastly pro- 
duct the pétroleuse of the Commune. 
The difference is not one of de- 
gree, but of kind. The bands of 
young journeymen artisans you 
meet in the summer twilight are 
singing; the girl stands at the 
door, and ‘Mein Lieb’ ist auf der 
Wanderschaft’ floats from her lips ; 
gangs of little children in the warm 
May night, coming through the 
town gates out of the meadows 
beyond, with boxes full of cock- 
chafers, chant in their shrill child- 
ish trebles, ‘ Maikifer, flieg ;’ those 
students are about to give a fa- 
vourite professor a Stiéindchen ; that 
band of wandering minstrels are 
miners, as by the insignia em- 
broidered on their coat-sleeves you 
may see, going to some great fair 
or Messe in the neighbouring State. 

Amongst the amusements of Ger- 
man life that bore the so-called 
‘musical party’ isunknown. People 
who love music come together ; 
they play their trios or quartettes ; 
sing their duos and solos, madri- 
gals and glees; stop, take this or 
that passage over again; discuss 
the composer’s intention; try it 
one way and another, enjoy it, and 
pass on to freshenjoyments. There 
is no yawning audience bored to 
death in the background, longing 
to talk; guilty, perhaps, of that 
indiscretion, to the fury or despair 
of the performer, and the mute 
misery of the hostess. There is 
no ‘showing off’ and forced ac- 
clamations, no grimace, and no 
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vanity in the German evening. 
These lovers of music meet toge. 
ther with the reverence and sim- 
plicity of primitive Christians read- 
ing the legacies of the evangelists ; 
and having interpreted their be. 
loved masters to the best of their 
abilities, go their quiet way re- 
joicing. Of the absurdity of gather. 
ing a crowd of unmusical people 
together, calling it a ‘ musical 
party,’ and paying a professional 
person to bore the assembly, the 
sincere German mind is, happily, 
incapable. 

After these open-air concerts you 
have the theatre. With us the 
flare of thefootlights always smacks 
somewhat of dissipation. T'o have 
been often to the theatre seems to 
savour of frivolity, perhaps even of 
extravagance. They manage these 
things better in Germany, where 
theatre-going enters as much into 
the daily existence of men and 
women as the meals they eat and 
the clothes they wear. The drama 
is regarded seriously ; the stage is 
not looked upon merely as a source 
of amusement; it is treated as a 
potent means of education, moral as 
well as intellectual. Princes of the 
smaller States are princely in their 
support of the drama: the Ministry 
for Public Instruction votes its 
yearly sum, and the Grand Duke 
adds his munificent contribution; 
as Goethe says, German culture 
owes more to the liberality and 
generous encouragement of the 
little, despised, so-called ‘ tin-pot’ 
State Governments than she is 
ever likely to owe to the more 
distant Imperial sympathies of a 
united Fatherland. Had Dresden, 
Weimar, Hanover, Stuttgardt, and 
Brunswick been only provincial 
towns, surely results would have 
been far different from what they 
are. 

According to the terms of your 
abonnement you will be able to go 
more or less frequently to the 
theatre. Generally a lady will 
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arrange to have her fauteuil on the 
same night with, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of, friends. Men are 
not allowed in the dress circle, nor 
women in the stalls, which are de- 
voted to the ubiquitous military. 
Officers obtain their abonnement 
under specially favourable condi- 
tions, and are free to come and go 
without worry from box-keepers or 
seat-guardians. Itisthecorrect thing 
for them to put in an appearance 
for an hour orsoduring the evening. 
If his Royal Highness be there he 
is better pleased to see the parterre 
of his pleasure-house filled with gay 
uniforms. Should the play weary 
or the ballet bore him, he can look 
down with pride on his gallant 
little army, and think what fine 
fellows it is composed of. Next to 
the royal box is the Fremdenloge, 
generally occupied by distinguished 
strangers passing through the town. 
The names and titlesof its occupants 
will be duly chronicled in to-mor- 
row’s Anzeige. You are at liberty 
to sell your ticket of abonnement 
should other engagements prevent 
your availing yourself of it. The 
agent will charge you a small com- 
mission for conducting the trans- 
action. <A lady goes to the theatre 
with her maid ora friend, and with- 
out any impropriety returns after 
the same simple fashion. The per- 
formances will begin at 6.30 or 7 
at latest, and she will be at home 
again by gorsooner. In the theatre, 
as in the coffee-garden, strict division 
ofthe sexes. Inlarger towns, where 
the passing through of many 
travellers makes the local laws less 
stringent, it is not unusual to see 
men and women sitting together, 
but they are almost invariably 
strangersand pilgrims. Birds of pas- 
sage enjoy afreedom in such particu- 
lars that the Hinheimischen cannot 
boast ; and it is all these easy privi- 
leges, these rational, inexpensive, 
and early amusements, that make 
a residence in Germanyso charming 


to English people whose intelligence 
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is perhaps in advance of their means; 
who are ready to forego the parade 
of life, if they may only taste some 
of its reasonables pleasures; to whom 
menservants and maidservants and 
rent and taxes at home are ruinous 
items ; and who are willing to take 
out in culture what they sacrifice in 
comfort. 

I wish that space allowed me 
to speak more at length of Ger- 
man actors and actresses. Of the 
former many are men of deep and 
sound knowledge, who love their 
profession, honour and are an 
honour to it. Actresses are not 
unfrequently women of recognised 
character and worth. Itis no un- 
common thing for a favourite actress 
toremaintwenty,thirty,orforty years 
faithful to one stage. ‘Our Frau 
Miller,’ ‘our good Miillerinn,’ and 
similar terms of affectionate pro- 
prietorship sound pleasant in our 
ears when applied to these faithful, 
patient friends of the public. It is 
almost a matter of course, on 
going into a shop where you are well 
known the day after any important 
piece has been played, that the 
shopkeeper will ask, ‘Well, what 
did the gniidige Frau think of the 
Gretchen or the Clairchen of our good 
Meyer lastnight?’ And ‘thesmooth- 
faced, snub-nosed rogue’ will soon 
let you know (without any pertness 
or undue familiarity, be it observed) 
that whosoever else may be igno- 
rant, he knows his Faust, and his 
Egmont, and his Minna von Barn- 
helm down to the ground. Actresses 
of good character are invited to the 
better-class bourgeois tables, where 
they are honoured guests; they mix 
freely with the unmarried daughters 
of the family, and are as sober 
in their attire and demeanour as 
the tamest of the respectabilities 
they frequent. 

After the theatre the ball. The 
country that invented the waltz 
understands the ball to perfection. 
No crushing and crowding into 
small carpeted rooms, inadequately 
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furnished with waxed dancing- 
druggets; no trampling and tear- 
ing, no buffeting and ricocheting, 
no sitting on stairs or standing at 
drawing-room doors with your train 
on the next landing-place. Firstly, 
no one gives a ball in Germany un- 
less he have a ball-room to offer 
his guests. Nevertheless, a vast 
amount of picnic balls, subscrip- 
tion balls, and officers’ balls are 
given at very moderate expense, and 
tothe unlimited satisfaction of every- 
one concerned. A picnic ball is 
managed as follows: Some happy 
householder has a ball-room, but 
does not feel justified in going to the 
expense of a large entertainment. 
He is asked to lend his room. One 
or other of the bachelors of society 
draws out a list of families to be 
invited; it is sent round, and, if you 
accept, the stewards forward you in 
a day or two a ticket, with a list 
of the things you are to contri- 
bute; as, for instance, ‘two fowls, 
three pounds of coffee, an Historte, 
and a Sandkuchen.’ These you 
send in on the appointed day; the 
host probably contributes the lights, 
and perhaps the music; or, if the 
ball be given in an hotel, the land- 
lord supplies lights and service for 
a moderate amount; the sum is 
divided amongstthe subscribers, and 
the result is a maximum of pleasure 
at a minimum of expense. 

At all balls, whether Court, pri- 
vate, or subscription, the office of 
conducting the dances is entrusted 
to a Vortinzer. He will generally 
be chosen from amongst the most 
accomplished and agreeable of his 
set; ‘ein flotter Kerl,’ as the old 
fellows will call him, with a chuck- 
ling admiration, half pride, half envy. 
He will arrange the sequences of 
the dances, give the band the signal 
to commence and that to leave off. 
He leads the dances, calling out 
‘Two turns round the room, six 
couples to follow.’ By these means 
perfect order is preserved ; ladies do 
not get overheated; there is no de- 
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struction of the ‘ properties,’ and 
your dress will be as immaculate at 
the end of the evening as when you 
entered the room. The non-dancing 
guests stand round, in an outer 
circle, looking at the gyrations of 
the younger folk, and division after 
division of dancers, the number 
regulated by the size of the room, 
follows in turn the lead of the Vor- 
tiinzer, until everyone has had the 
pleasure of flying in unimpeded pro- 
gress quite as often as is good for 
him over the polished parquet. The 
dance over, instantaneous division 
of the sexes; the young man wheels 
right about face, clicks his heels 
together, drops his head so that his 
bump of self-esteem may be in- 
spected without difficulty, and im- 
mediately withdraws. The cotillon, 
only struggling into popularity here, 
is the crowning point of the even- 
ing’s pleasure, and invariably finishes 
the ball. It is the Gefiihlstanz. 
You not only spend’ a long (and it 
is presumed agreeable) time with 
the partner of your choice, but you 
are sought out for eztra towrs, and 
in your turn have to seek, after a 
fashion that causes much amuse- 
ment and many surmises as to the 
elective affinities of the hemispheres 
wandering in space. 

Picnics are a favourite diversion 
in Germany. They are not what 
we understand by the term. The 
young ladies are in their best bibs 
and tuckers, the young men feel- 
ing fish-out-of-waterish in plain 
clothes, the old people toiling and 
panting after the young ones; 
everyone rather affected, rather 
afraid it wiil rain, rather sorry 
their shoes are so tight. A little 
niggling demure walk through a 
weedy wood; much genteel gig- 
gling, exclamations of terror at 
rustic horrors, gnats, anda general 
sense of having your best clothes 
on, with salad and pancakes in a 
tumble-down inn garden, form the 
rural delights of the day. Division 
of the sexes is apparently not quite 
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so strict as usual, but none of the 
lambs are allowed to stray ; the flock 
is kept well together, a vigilant old 
sheepdog or two always on the look- 
out. 

There is no space to describe the 
sleighing parties, with their hardly- 
to-be-hinted-at privilege of a kiss 
from the lady of your choice, and 
we must pass on to the best-beloved 
and best-abused of all German 
amusements, the Kaffee-Gesellschaft. 
Strictest division of the sexes. Mys- 
tery, hated of men, adored by wo- 
men. The Kaffee is an afternoon 
entertainment, generally commenc- 
ing about four o'clock. Strong 
coffee, chocolate flavoured with 
vanilla and beaten up with eggs 
and cream; every imaginable kind 
of Gebdck (i.e. cakes of a richness 
to make itself remembered), Sand- 
torte, and finally Historte, are the 
laxuries upon which you may regale 
yourself, Yet still others are pro- 
vided. It is a perfect orgie of 
scandal. At every word a reputa- 
tion dies. A flutter of animation 
runs through the company as the 
best-informed lady produces bit by 
bit her sensational details. Ahs, 
and ohs, and head-waggings, and 
shoulder-shruggings relieve the feel- 
ings of the fair censors ; while they 
‘murder characters to kill time.’ 
To sit in circles and slander; to 
snatch scandal from your servants, 
and listen to the libels of your 
Frisewrinn ; to collect calumfiies and 
grasp greedily at mean gossip; to 
whisper, to insinuate, to malign, to 
backbite, to bear false witness, and 
torevel in envies and jealousies and 
all uncharitableness, seem too often 
to be the chartered privileges of the 
votaresses who celebrate these rites. 
Had men been present, for very 
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shame the chattering tongues must 
have spared many a reputation now 
torn to tatters; but men abominate 
the very name of a Kaffee,and do not 
hesitate to declare roundly that they 
consider a Kaffee-Gesellschaft an 
‘immoral institution.’ Many gentle 
ladies have deplored to me the low, 
personal tone and the vulgar gossip 
they have to endure in these (so- 
called) ‘ladies’ parties,’ and heartily 
deprecated the institution from 
which they had not the courage to 
entirely detach themselves. 

Only anelderly lady, a grandedame 
de par le monde, whose age places 
her beyond scandal, and whose rank 
elevates her above criticism, can 
venture to invite men to a Kaffee- 
Cesellschaft. Of such pleasant 
afternoons I retain a lively remem- 
brance. Our hostess, an ex-Austrian 
ambassadress, received us with her 
secretary and dame de compagnie in 
attendance. Pretty young women 
with their husbands, old devoted 
friends, gallant generals en retraite, 
diplomates of the snuff-box and gold- 
button period, a stately dowager or 
two, a pleasant, comely old maid or 
so, any young officer or civilian who 
had claims to distinction, made up 
our dear old friend’s ‘ afternoons.’ 
People felt honoured by her invita- 
tion ; and with all the decent order, 
and even modest state, of her entowi- 
age she was so lively, so simple, so 
utterly herself, that these little 
gatherings, merry and unrestrained 
as they were, seemed to recall the 
time when the true grand tom was 
struck in the tone of simplicity, and 
to tell us something of the charm, 
the gentle wit, and the graceful 
courtesies of a day long since gone 
by. If only every Kaffee-Gesell- 
schaft were like this! 
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WHAT WAS PRIMITIVE 


CHRISTIANITY ? 


By Francts Wittiam Newman. 


T is easy to lay hands on half-a- 
dozen tracts which essay to 
answer the question, What is Chris- 
tianity? One, also, of last year de- 
clares the question to be unanswer- 
able. But, when certain persons 
of note entitle themselves Old Catho- 
lics, in contrast to the novelty of 
Papal Infallibility, this may remind 
us that Protestantism itself arose as 
an effort to go back to the early 
Church ; yet when presently among 
Protestants some endeavoured to re- 
turn to the earliest doctrine, forth- 
with they were treated as heretics 
by the very men who were claiming 
their own freedom of judgment. 
Thus Calvin burned Servetus, when 
Servetus was but studying the same 
problem as Calvin—that of re- 
covering the ‘primitive’ faith. To 
ask, What is Christianity ?—the re- 
ligion being, avowedly, historical 
and transmitted—apparently ought 
to mean asking what it was at first. 
If the reply were wholly obscure, 
no pretension of authority would be 
tenable. By the hypothesis itself, 
the religion came pure out of the 
fountain : hence the first effort must 
be, to learn what was its primitive 
state. Unless our trusted docu- 
ments are deplorably deficient, the 
problem, being historical, must be 
soluble to moderate learning, if there 
be no bias in the enquirer. That 
the documents, called the New Tes- 
tament, are both trustworthy and 
adequate, is an axiom with all the 
Protestant Churches. 

It does not belong to the present 
writer to affect novelty or to claim 
discovery ; for the research has, in 
all principal points, been made long 
since by competent and thorougniy 
honest talent. Yet, strange as it 
may seem, very few whose minds 
move in the Anglican or in the 
Evangelical Nonconformist circles 
have heard the argument at all; 


namely, because all the books which 
contain it have been sealed against 
them—have been vilified and 
frowned down as heretical. Nay, 
until 1813 it was actually a penal 
offence to deny the Trinity. Though 
every man of moderate erudition 
knows that the creed called Atha. 
nasian is much later in time than 
Athanasius, and different in doc- 
trine ; moreover, arose in the Latin, 
not in the Greek Church; yet the 
clergy in Convocation sedulously 
sustain this creed, of which Arch- 
bishop Tillotson said the Church 
would be well rid. The clerical 
zeal for so extreme, so bigoted, and 
so late a development is, of course, 
highly influential in deterring the 
pious laity from reading any Uni- 
tarian treatises, however wise and 
learned. On the other hand, the 
modern assailants of Christianity 
generally add their force to nail 
down upon it whatever they regard 
as most offensive to reason and to 
sound morals. Some will have it 
that Romanism alone is _ perfect 
Christianity. One tract in my 
hands, by an energetic lady, lays 
down that the very essence of the 
religion is atonement for sin by the 
shedding of a prophet’s blood, or the 
blood of one greater than a prophet; 
and that without this the religion 
never had reason to exist: thereupon 
she confutes and tramples down 
this doctrine with great force of 
reasoning, believing that she hereby 
annihilates the religion fundamen- 
tally. Such attacks confirm num- 
bers in the belief that this was in- 
deed the primitive faith. 

On the present occasion it is not 
intended to defend, nor yet to attack 
Christianity : a purely historical ex- 
position is aimed at. All ought to 
te able, with the New Testament 
in their hands, to appreciate the 
argument, and assign to it the due 
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weight—if only theyare calm andde- 
sirous of historical truth. Those dis- 
putants who plunge into anindefinite 
number.of Greek and Latin works, 
called ‘ Fathers,’ of course get into 
depths where the unlearned laity 
cannot follow. But the earliest of 
the ‘ Fathers’ is confessedly later 
than the New Testament; perhaps 
indeed most of the learned clergy 
will insist, later than the latest 
book. Hence it is needless and just 
now useless to appeal to any volume 
but that of which Chillingworth 
said, ‘The Bible, and the Bible only’ 
(meaning, we suppose, the New 
Testament), ‘is the religion of Pro- 
testants.’ The sixth article of the 
Anglican Church virtually assents 
to this in forbidding the imposition 
of tenets which cannot be proved 
from Holy Scripture. 

That volume contains five books 
which profess to be historical, viz. 
four Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Important historical mat- 
ter is contained also in the Epistles 
of Paul, of which all that bear his 
name are by most of us esteemed 
genuine. Indeed, some learned Ger- 
mans throw doubt on all but four 
epistles; but these four are just 
those which supply cardinal facts. 
The Epistle of James is equally im- 
portant. That Paul came suddenly 
i as a new teacher, and was re- 
garded with the utmost jealousy by 
the Jerusalem Church, is distinctly 
shown in Acts xxi. 21; in fact, 
Paul himself, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, states his contrast of doc- 
trine far more vividly. He narrates 
his vehement attack on Peter, face 
to face, and the great hostility of 
the Jerusalem Christians to himself. 
Indeed, their molestation of his 
converts even carried him into the 
wish ‘that they were cut off’— 
whether that is to mean removed 
from this world by a Divine judg- 
ment, or excommunicated. The 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
from end to end, allude to the vio- 
lent opposition made to him by 
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Christians from Jerusalem— false 
apostles, transforming themselves 
into apostles of Christ.’ To the Gala- 
tians he describes them as ‘certain 
who came from James,’ and there 
takes occasion to speak slightingly 
of the three chief apostles, James, 
Peter, and John. Such being the 
early relation of Paul to the actual 
disciples of Jesus and primary 
leaders of the Church, it is against 
all good sense to confuse his doc- 
trine with theirs, and call the mixed 
mass the ‘ primitive’ doctrine. It 
is evident that there was a Chris- 
tianity earlier than Paul’s; and we 
ought to try to find what it was. 
Indeed,*Paul claims independence 
for his gospel, and entitles it his 
own; and by reiterating a deliberate 
curse (Galat. i. 8, 9) on those who 
preach another gospel (by whom he 
confessedly means Christians from 
Jerusalem) he sets forth that in 
his mind the two doctrines were 
fundamentally different. If the con- 
verts adopt the gospel taught them 
from Jerusalem, Jesus Christ (he 
says) shall profit them nothing. 

If now, laying aside all prepos- 
sessions, we read the Acts of the 
Apostles, we presently find clearly 
enough, if not the primitive gospel, 
yet certainly a doctrine earlier 
than Paul’s. Readers will probably 
allow one to take for granted that 
Paul preached a superhuman Mes- 
siah. Indeed, the older school of 
Unitarians were unwilling to admit 
this, and strained hard to get rid 
of it; but in this matter the Trini- 
tarian school certainly have the 
advantage over them. Not that 
they can establish the ecclesiastical 
Trinity from his writings ; but they 
victoriously prove that he placed 
Christ on a pinnacle far above the 
human, and believed His pre-exist- 
ence. To the Corinthians he says: 
‘Though the heathen have gods 
many and lords many, yet unto us 
there is but one God—the Father, 
of whom are all things; and one 
Lord—Jesus Christ, by whom are 
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all things.’ This is the keynote of 
the first transcendental doctrine con- 
cerning the person of Christ; ‘ by 
Him the Father created the worlds;’ 
which of course implies Christ’s 
pre-existence. He was ‘the first- 
born of all creation.’ Paul in- 
vokes Him and prays to Him, and 
makes Him virtuallyasecond Divine 
Spirit, even while reserving for the 
Father exclusively the title of THE 
One Gop—‘ the Blessed and only 
Potentate, whom no man hath seen, 
nor can see.’ 

In contrast to Paul’s tenet of a 
superhuman Jesus, whose death and 
resurrection set men free from the 
works of the law, let us gather up 
the doctrines advanced as Chris- 
tianity in the Acts of the Apostles. 
To be accurate, it is safest to pro- 
ceed from chapter to chapter. 

Ch. I. opens by announcing the 
bodily and visible ascension of Jesus 
to heaven, and the prophecy by two 
angels that He shall come back in 
like manner. It also implies that 
Jesus will ‘restore the kingdom to 
Israel’ at a time not yet distinctly 
revealed. Ch. II. declares from 
the prophet Joel that a great and 
notable day of the Lord is to come, 
with vast physical convulsion ; but 


before it comes, God is to pour out 


His Spirit on all flesh. That out- 
pouring (it says) is commenced; 
and whoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be saved [in that 
day]. Jesus is now exalted by God, 
and is made both Lord and Christ. 
Let them therefore repent and be 
baptised in the name of Jesus the 
Christ, and they shall receive the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Peter there- 
fore exhorts each ‘to save himself 
from this untoward generation.’ 
Ch. III. entitles Jesus ‘the Prince 
of Life,’ murdered by the Jews, but 
raised from the dead by God. Peter 
insists that this calamitous event 
was a fulfilment of the prophecy 
that Messiah must suffer. He ex- 
horts them to repent, that their sins 
may be blotted out when the time of 
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refreshing shall come from the face 
of the Lord [God], who will send 
Jesus Christ, whom the heaven 
must keep until the time of restitu- 
tion. The hearers (says he) are 
the children of the prophets: to 
them therefore first God sent His 
servant (raiéa) Jesus, to bless them 
by turning them away from their 
iniquities. [Nothing about bloody 
sacrifice and atonement.] Ch. IV. 
represents the Apostles as ‘ preach- 
ing through Jesus the resurrection 
from the dead,’ and avowing that 
there is no salvation except through 
Him. Ch. V. declares that God 
hath exalted Jesus to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repent- 
ance to Israel and forgiveness of 
sins. [Again no hint of bloody 
atonement or sacrifice.| In spite 
of the rulers, the Apostles ‘ spread 
the glad tidings that Jesus is the 
Messiah.’ Ch. VI. makes false wit- 
nesses impute to Stephen the deacon 
the blasphemy of saying that Jesus 
will overthrow Mosaism. Ch. VII. 
represents Stephen as preaching 
(we are to suppose) the Gospel. 
But he does nothing but recite 
Jewish history, and bitterly accuse 
his hearers as treading in the mur- 
derous steps of their forefathers. 
No word of Christianity is put into 
his mouth, unless the last be such, 
in which he sees the Son of Man on 
the right hand of God. The writer 
evidently understands him to mean 
Jesus, and supposes the multitude so 
to have understood him. Ch. VIII. 
makes Philip the deacon baptise a 
man, on the confession, ‘I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.’ [So stands our version; but 
the whole verse is absent in the 
Sinaitic Codex of Tischendorf.] 
Ch. IX. tells us that Paul, when 
converted, preached that Christ was 
the Son of God. In Ch. X. Peter 
announces to Cornelius that in 
every nation God accepts pious 
hearts and righteous deeds; that 
Jesus was anointed by God with 
the Holy Spirit and power, and is 
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Lord of all. He is ordained of God 
to be Judge of living and dead. 
Through the name of Jesus [not by 
his blood] every believer will receive 
remission of sins. Ch. XI. and 
XII. have no doctrine in them. So 
ends the former part of the Acts. 
The rest is concerned with Paul, 
and nearly drops Peter and the 
Jerusalem Apostles. It begins from 
Antioch as the new centre. 

Ch. XIII. represents Paul preach- 
ing. He declares that God raised 
from the dead Jesus, of the seed of 
David, and made Him a Saviour to 
Israel: therefore through Him is 
preached unto them forgiveness of 
sins. In Ch. XIV. no definite doc- 
trine is named. In Ch. XV. the 
controversy about Mosaism opens. 
Ch. XVI. is mere narrative. In 
Ch. XVII. Paul avows that Messiah 
needed to suffer and rise, and Jesus 
was this Messiah. Further, he 
preaches at Athens good sound 
theism, adding that God has raised 
a man from the dead to give to us 
assurance of resurrection, and has 
appointed a day in which that man 
will judge the world in righteous- 
ness. Ch. XIX. tells nothing of 
doctrine. Ch. XX. contains a much 
contested text, in which Paul is 
made to say to the elders of Ephesus, 
‘the Church of God, which He has 
purchased with His own blood.’ 
Paul does not speak in such phra- 
seology elsewhere, nor does any 
preacher in this book of Acts. It 
would seem, therefore, that the 
Unitarians must be right, who in- 
sist that the true reading is ‘ the 
Church of the Lord.’ It is more to 
the purpose here to remark that 
from the mouth of Paul the state- 
ment ‘ Christ purchased (-eor- 
troujoaro, acquired) His Church by 
His own blood’ is fitly interpreted, 
‘Christ earned, or won, the Church 
to be His own by suffering death ;’ 
which was a condition of Messiah- 
ship with Paul. The rest of the 
book hardly adds to our knowledge 
of Paul’s doctrines. When asked 
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by Felix to preach to him, he rea- 
soned ‘ of righteousness, temperance, 
and judgment to come.’ To Agrippa 
he declares that the celestial Jesus 
sent him to the Gentiles, to turn 
them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, 
that they might receive forgiveness 
of sins and inheritance among them 
that are sanctified by faith in Jesus; 
‘therefore,’ says Paul, ‘I preach that 
men should repent and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance.’ 

On this recital what are we to 
say? Did Paul, in addressing the 
unconverted, propound to them 
only first elements of faith, reserv- 
ing his harder doctrines for more 
advanced disciples? or did these 
doctrines exclusively aim to argue 
down the Mosaic ceremonial? or 
have we here (as some tell us) a 
fraudulent attempt by the compiler 
of the Acts to pare down Paul’s 
doctrine into harmony with Peter 
and James? Whichever way this 
controversy may be decided, the 
fact must remain that the faith by 
which men were to be _ saved, 
according to the documents of this 
compiler, was not faith in bloody 
atonement, nor in a Trinity, nor in 
an incarnate God, nor in a pre- 
existing supernatural man; but 
only in a holy man, elevated and 
glorified by God. Indeed, Acts xiii. 
39 attributes to Paul, when he 
preaches in the synagogue, the 
characteristically Pauline sentiment, 
‘By Jesus all that believe are 
justified from all things from which 
ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses.’ This gives the key to 
his harsh metaphors or enigmas. 
In his Epistle to the Galatians, who 
had been seduced by Jerusalem 
Christians to believe that Mosaism 
was essential to salvation, Paul 
urges vehemently that the death of 
Christ has removed the curse of 
the Mosaic law. So to the Ephesians 
he insists that Gentiles, once far 
off, are brought nigh and united to 
Jews by the blood (i.e. death) of 
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Christ, who in His flesh abolished 
the enmity, even the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances. 
This union of Jew and Gentile is 
the great ‘mystery,’ says he, now 
first revealed. It would seem that 
in this way alone he supposed the 
blood or death of Christ to save 
and reconcile the Gentiles. Indeed, 
as for the Jews, it delivered them 
also from the ceremonial law and 
its curse. His Epistle to the 
Romans was written to a Church 
consisting mainly of converted 
Jews. All its topics are directed 
to Hebrews born. Undoubtedly it 
is hard to discern when his phrases 
are merely harsh figure and strained 
analogy, and when they convey as 
plain prose his deliberate and per- 
manent doctrine. When he tells 


the Corinthians that the ancient 
Hebrews were baptised to Moses 
in the Red Sea; that a spiritual 
Rock followed (!) them, of which 
they drank, and that Rock was 
Christ; when he gravely informs 


the Galatians that Abraham’s con- 
cubine Hagar means Mount Sinai, 
and Mount Sinai means Jerusalem 
which is in bondage ; we are warned 
how hasty he was, how fanciful, 
how extravagant, in the midst of 
his noble sentiments. When to 
the Corinthians he says, ‘ Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed (érv6n) 
for us,’ eagerness to snatch at a 
metaphor makes him overlook that 
the Paschal Lamb was only a food, 
not asacrificial victim. After-ages, 
ruminating on every word of his as 
a Divine revelation, converted his 
casual errors into germs of pesti- 
lence, and adopted him as an in- 
spired master of bad reasoning. Un- 
happily he gave much occasion for 
mistake, so as to scandalise James 
and elicit a grave warning from the 
author of what is called Peter’s 
Second Epistle. Moreover, his 
doctrine concerning the efficacy of 
Christ’s death was pushed further 
by another theorist of his school, 
a splendid rhetorician. According 
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to Luther’s happy conjecture this 
was Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria ; 
who, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
seems to have invented the idea 
that Christ was at once High Priest 
and Victim; and by a preposterous 
and almost unpardonable confusion 


‘from the double meaning of the 


Greek word écabjxn (covenant and 
testament) has involved the argu. 
ment in an inextricable tangle. 
Still, however fanciful and illogical 
Paul and Apollos may have been, 
neither of them confounds iz¢p (on 
behalf of) with ayri (instead)—a 
grand blunder into which English- 
men fall, simply because the English 
preposition for bears either sense. 
Those who maintain that Paul and 
Apollos teach a substitution of 
Christ for the sinner, and that His 
suffering was vicarious, have to 
convert ‘Christ gave Himself for 
our sins’ into ‘ gave Himself instead 
of our sins.’ This being absurd, 
they are clearly wrong in their 
translations also when sinners is 
put for sins. There are passages 
in Paul which perhaps cannot be 
cleared up, as Rom. iil. 25, obscure 
through the vague word ¢ixavwe, 
where he has the word propitiation 
(Dr. Lant Carpenter translates it 
mercy-seat), also Ephes. v. 2, where 
he wonderfully calls Christ’s death 
‘an offering and a sacrifice to God 
for a sweet-smelling savour,’ allud- 
ing perhaps to Noah’s sacrifice, Gen. 
vill. 21, but painfully reminding us 
of the smell of burning fat, so 
acceptable to the nostrils of Homer's 
gods. So hot a genius must not 
be criticised to the letter of his 
words, as if they were always 
deliberate. 

In his Epistle to the Galatians he 
defines his doctrine to be that Christ 
gave Himself for our sins, to deliver 
us from the present evil world. No 
idea comes in, unless in Rom. iii., of 
satisfying the justice of God by a 
sacrifice, nor of anything vicarious. 
‘He died and rose again for us,’ but 
He did neither ‘instead of us.’ Nor 
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is it at all credible that John in the 
Apocalypse meant anything but 
sanctification where he speaks of 
washing or being washed in the 
blood of Jesus. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews sanctification and 
purging of the conscience from dead 
works is distinctly defined as the 
effect. To us blood gives an idea 
of defilement; but a Hebrew re- 
garded sacred blood sprinkled on a 
doorpost as making it pure. Moses 
thus sprinkled the people, in order 
to include them in the covenant: for 
the Hebrews, like Greeks and 
Romans, made covenants by means 
of a sacrifice. Hebrew law had no 
ceremonial atonement for moral 
offences, such as theft, murder, 
idolatry, Sabbath-breaking, blas- 
phemy, adultery; only for cere- 
monial offences and defilements. 
So long as Hebrew culture was 
living and active in the Church, 
strong sacrificial metaphors might 
be rightly understood; as also 
by the more learned and discrimi- 
nating of the Gentile converts. 
But coarse and prosaic minds, un- 
trained in interpretation, verified 
Paul’s words, ‘ The letter killeth ;’ 
and turned his noble epistles into 
a source of base superstition. Such 
is a tenable opinion; but let this 
pass. Suppose Paul to have been 
really what Augustine, Anselm, 
and Luther make him: it will not 
the less be historical fact that such 
was not the Church of Jerusalem, 
nor its first bishop James; and who 
has so good a right as James to 
set forth the true doctrine of Jesus? 
If Paul differed from James, no 
modern who calls himself a Chris- 
tian has any plausible right to 
assert that Paul was right and 
James wrong ; that Paul, the inno- 
vator and stranger and self-asserter, 
ought to be allowed to overrule 
James, the legitimate disciple and 
real personal witness who succeeded 
tohis high place by the assent and 
consent of the original Church. Are 
any modern Christians so absurd as 
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to say, ‘I believe Paul rather than 
James, because I find James to be 
more rational and sober, and less 
enigmatic ; because Paul utters an 
anathema on all who come from 
James and do not preach Paul’s 
gospel, while James sternly for- 
bids all cursing among Christian 
teachers; in short, because Paul is 
hot and violent, while James is 
self-restrained and judicially calm’ ? 
No one confesses this to himself; 
yet this is probably the truth. 
Modern Christians have been in- 
toxicated by the medisval Circean 
potion, a cup of hashish or absinthe ; 
hence they think the doctrine of 
James meagre in the extreme. He 
seems to them not much more than 
aJew. He does but add an exalted 
Man to his Judaism. Though hewas 
the earliest bishop, and after Jesus 
the first head of the Church, he gives 
himself no airs of dogmatism, he 
does not claim authority over men’s 
faith, he unaffectedly and, so to 
say, naturally follows the exhorta- 
tion of Peter not to make himself 
lord over God’s heritage. He is 
not more zealous for right conduct 
than Paul; for no one could be: 
but he is wholly guiltless of mis- 
taking fanciful analogies for valu- 
able and sacred truth, and of 
imposing his own opinion as a law 
to his brethren. Can anyone call 
himself a Protestant, and not see 
that alike the temperament, the 
position, and the doctrine of James 
deserve from us a higher deference 
than that of Paul? Who testified 
to the apostleship, to the inspira- 
tion, to the authority of Paul? 
He himself, and he only. He boasts 
to the Galatians of his standing up 
against Peter, of his little esteem 
for the great pillars of the Church, 
James, John, and Peter; saying 
that ‘what they are concerns him 
not,’ and that he had purposely 
kept aloof from them after his 
conversion : in other words, he did 
not care to know anything con- 
cerning the precepts of Jesus, 
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which they alone could tell; they, 
his specially chosen witnesses. 

Will it be said that Paul had by 
miraculous revelation a private 
knowledge of these precepts? As 
if a special revelation could have 
been made for his sole benefit! 
Of course his first duty then would 
have been to write them out for us, 
and guarantee them as given to him 
by Divine revelation. But in his 
own Epistles he never shows any 
real knowledge of either the deeds 
or the words of Jesus; and in the 
Acts of the Apostles the words 
which he is represented to quote 
as those of Jesus (xx. 35) are not 
reported to us in the Gospels, 
though they deserved it for their 
beauty and truth. As a hot and 
vehement temperament, whose en- 
thusiasm obscured his reason yet 
nobly elevated his moral aspira- 
tions, we may earnestly admire 
Paul: but it is not clear with what 
ostensible right any Christian who 
tries to rest his faith on a sound 
basis can account Paul so authentic 
a teacher of Christianity as James. 
The doctrine of James, to every 
mind competent to weigh a his- 
torical argument, must be accepted 
as primitive Christianity rather 
than Paul’s. 

No doubt it will be said, ‘ Peter’s 
First Epistle is virtually Pauline.’ 
It is so, and is therefore rejected by 
many learned Germans as not 
genuine. We may not think this an 
adequate reason for rejection; but 
if it be genuine, it merely proves 
that (probably after much vacilla- 
tion and vain endeavours to please 
tne two irreconcilable parties of 
the Church) Peter finally left the 
Judaical for the Pauline doctrine. 
The difference of glorying perpetu- 
ally in the death of Christ, as Paul 
did, and of saying as little as possible 
on the subject, as it would seem 
James must have done, was cer- 
tainly very great. James so speaks 
of ‘the Lord,’ that it is most un- 
certain whether he meant the Lord 
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God or the Lord Christ (the word 
Lord being the same as sir, and 
applied by Mary—John xx. 15—to 
‘a gardener’) ; otherwise James is 
reserved in his allusions to Jesus: 
but Paul sees all morality and all 
life, as it were, through Jesus as the 
medium. He is suffused and in- 
terfused (some will say intoxicated) 
with Christ; that is, not with 
‘ Christ after the flesh,’ not with the 
historical Jesus of modern Unita- 
rians, about whom he declined to 
make enquiries, but with the risen, 
ascended, glorified Jesus, whom he 
had enshrined in his free-acting 
imagination and encircled with a 
Divine halo. ‘With me,’ says he, 
‘to live is Christ. I am crucified 
with Christ. Iam buried with 
Christ. I have diedand risen again 
with Christ. I glory in the cross 
of Christ,’ and so on. There is 
nothing similar to this in James’s 
Epistle. James does not even 
allude at all to the death or re- 
surrection of Jesus; he has not a 
sentiment which suggests com- 
munion of heart with Christ, as 
with one who is virtually omni- 
present, and can hear him or under- 
stand his secret thoughts. Not 
a word is dropped which indicates 
that he believed Jesus to be any- 
thing but the greatest of prophets, 
who was to return to judge and 
govern the world as Messiah, the 
Lord of men; a glorious Lord, yet 
still a man. And with this the 
entire book called the Acts of the 
Apostles is in general full agree- 
ment; in which style indeed it 
makes Paul himself preach to the 
Athenians. 

Considering that James is entitled 
by Paul ‘the Lord’s brother’ (per- 
haps meaning that he was first 
cousin to Jesus),—that he was no- 
toriously one of the original Apo- 
stles, —that in the Acts of the 
Apostles he appears as president of 
the first Christian council which 
met to deliberate on disputed 
doctrine,—that he there and then 
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dictates the compromise, which was 
intended to settle the dispute,— 
and that ‘the Apostles and elders’ 
and the ‘whole Church’ accepted 
his solution to the very letter, 
sanctioning it by the words which 
were afterwards made a formula, 
‘It hath seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us ;’ further, observ- 
ing that this post of James was not 
temporary and held in rotation, but 
that Paul treats him as the central 
person of the Christian body at 
Jerusalem, and that all antiquity 
reports him to have been the first 
bishop of the first Church—it may 
seem very remarkable that our 
Reformers have given so little pro- 
portionate weight to the Epistle of 
James. Whether Luther did or 
did not call it an Epistle of straw 
(epistola straminea), it appears un- 
questionable that the doctrines 
common to Luther and Calvin, but 
opposed by the Council of Trent, 
were based mainly on Paul; and 
that, finding no support in James, 
the Reformers undervalued him. 
James undoubtedly has not the 
warmth and kindling glow of Paul, 
and it is easy to understand how 
one who reads the Christian epistles 
without an idea of criticism finds 
Paul ‘more edifying; but in a 
historical enquiry criticism is car- 
dinal to success. 

James writes as a chief pastor, 
conscious of great responsibility, 
and above all things labours to keep 
down bigotry and strife among 
Christians. The one idea pervad- 
ing his Epistle is the superiority of 
right conduct to right opinion. 
To deliver men ‘from their sins’ 
(and from him who had the power 
of sin) was—indeed according to 
Paul equally—the object of Christ’s 
mission. A pure and loving life 


was the very end of religion. 
Hence for Christians to curse one 
another about religious tenets was a 
frightfulerror with James. Teachers 
might countit to be wisdom, but such 
wisdom came not from above; it 
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was earthly, sensual [or the wis- 
dom of the natural, unregenerate 
man], devilish. He implores them 
not to be ‘many teachers,’ i.e. not 
eager to dictate, but to be ‘ quick 
to hear, slow to speak, slow to 
wrath.’ That curses and blessing 
should come out of the same 
Christian mouths shocked him un- 
feignedly. Paul had cursed the 
Christian teachers ‘ who came from 
James ;’ James disapproved of both 
parties, but would not retaliate 
anathemas. He deprecated the at- 
tempt to impose circumcision and 
other legal ordinances on the Gen- 
tiles, for which an energetic mi- 
nority of Jewish Christians hurt- 
fully struggled ; but he also feared 
mischief from too much talk about 
faith, as if right opinion, before it 
generated right conduct, could 
availany man. It is hard to doubt 
that he glances at Paul when he de- 
clares that Abraham was justified 
by works; Paul holding, on the 
contrary, that Abraham was jus- 
tified by faith; and the fact sug- 
gests that James knew Paul only 
at a distance—perhaps was too 
much repelled by his vehemence 
and arrogance of position to get 
any true insight into so complex a 
mind. Moreover, when James 
wishes to show what faith cannot 
save one, most of us moderns would 
expect him to propound at least a 
belief in ‘ Christ’s redemption’ as 
uppermost in his mind, even if we 
are too well informed to expect 
from him an avowal of the Trinity 
and atonement, or the powers of 
Holy Church. But no; what is 
uppermost with him is the doctrine 
that there is one God; to which he 
scornfully replies, ‘The devils also 
believe and tremble.’ It would 
have suited his argument quite as 
well to add _ specially Christian 
elements to this scanty creed. To 
Paul he might have urged, ‘ The 
devils also believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, and that He has died to de- 
stroy the works of the Devil;’ but 
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James made the Jewish basis of 
theism so predominant that in his 
illustration he passes by Christ al- 
together. Christ is, as it were, at 
His minimum of exaltation with 
James, though he calls Him ‘a glo- 
rious Lord.’ And this seems to be 
quite a sufficient reply to those who 
would now disparage the genuine- 
ness of James’s Epistle because 
Eusebius, in the fourth century, 
calls it doubtful. Necessarily it could 
not be a favourite with bishops who 
were discussing highflying tenets, 
and were very uncharitable to op- 
ponents; but it is hardly credible 
that such an epistle could have been 
forged in a later age, and quite in- 
credible that, if so forged, it could 
have gained currency quietly among 
the Churches. It would at once 
have been exposed, denounced, 
and trampled on. Like the ‘ Acts 
of the Apostles,’ the moderation 


and scantiness of its doctrine proves 
its antiquity. 
The last remark may suggest 


another consideration concerning 
the First Epistle of Peter. Mor, ally 

and spiritually this epistle is among 
the very noblest and sweetest com- 
positions of the New Testament ; 
and since it has no new doctrine, 
nor any new arguments to support 
a disputed doctrine, it is difficult to 
imagine any motive (unless indeed 
the desire to give it currency) which 
should induce a composer to pass it 
off under a false name even in 
an age which regarded such frauds, 
when done with a pious intent, to be 
justifiable. But if it be not genuine, 
internal evidence proves it to be at 
least extremely ancient. The writer 
betrays no idea that Peter had any 
supremacy over the Church, or pri- 
macy among the Apostles and power 
of the keys. (Paul obviously was 
quite unaware of it, and so too John 
in Rev. i. 18? iii. 7.) Nothing can 
be more modest and unassuming 
than ‘ The elders who are among you 
I exhort, who am also an elder, and 
a witness of the sufferings of Christ 
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not as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the 
flock.’ The striking language, 
almost contemptuous, by which he 
forbids overvaluing the externalities 
of baptism, belongs to the first era, 
when ceremonies were kept in their 
proper place. ‘The baptism which 
saves us’ (he says), ‘is not the 
putting away of the filth of the 
flesh (i.e. washing with water), but 
the answer of a good conscience’ 
(made in baptism). Though the 
general doctrine is called Pauline, 
it contains no intimation of prayer 
to Christ or mental communion 
with Him. The glorified Jesus is 
regarded as purely a localised being, 
who was on earth, but is now ‘gone 
into heaven, seated at the right 
hand of God, with angels subject to 
Him,’ yet Christ isabout to reappear, 
ready to be revealed in this last 
time. The writer implies that the 
Roman armies were gathering 
against Jerusalem. MHardly any 
other interpretation of the following 
words can commend itself (iv. 17): 
‘It is the crisis for judgment to 
begin at the house of God; and if 
first at ws,’ &. It is more than 
possible that he addresses Jewish 
Christians by the phrase (i. 1) 
‘sojourners of the dispersion ;’ then 
(whether we read us or you, ijpov 
or viper) the Jewish nation is in 
either case intended. Thus we get 
a probable date, say A.D. 70, at 
which the epistle was either written 
or affected to be written. Compared 
to it the Christian compositions of 
the second century may almost 
be called trash. That it was actually 
written before the Acts of the 
Apostles, although that narrative is 
carried no lower than Paul’s arrival 
at Rome, appears almost certain 
from the words dropped concerning 
the resurrection of Jesus, as not 
bodily, but only spiritual. In the 
Acts it is plain that the doctrine 
current was that which appears in 
Matthew and the other gospels; that 
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the body of Jesus was resuscitated 
after death. Indeed, in the Acts it 
is alleged that Jesus was seen by 
the Apostles after His death for 
forty days, and conversed withthem 
familiarly, in the midst of which 
He was carried up into heaven in 
their sight. So Peter to Cornelius 
(x. 41) is made to say, ‘ We did eat 
and drink with Him after He rose 
from the dead.’ Nevertheless Peter’s 
First Epistle asserts (iii. 18), ‘Christ 
was put to death in flesh, but made 
alive in spirit;’ phraseology quite 
parallel to that of a passage other- 
wise obscure (iv. 6). ‘The Gospel 
was preached even to the dead, that 
humanly they might receive their 
sentence in flesh, but divinely live 
[or be alive] in spirit.’ It seems 
undeniably here to peep out that 
the writer believed Christ’ sresurrec- 
tion to have been merely the return 
of His spirit from Hades. Indeed, 
he goes on to tell us that, when 
dead, he went ‘in spirit’ (or spi- 
ritually) to preach to the disobedient 


spirits which had been kept in 
prison from a time earlier than 


the flood of Noah. This notion 
apparently was borrowed from the 
prophecy of Enoch, but to pursue 
that question would be away from 
the purpose. Paul also, by naming 
his own sight of the risen Jesus (of 
course in a vision) as co-ordinate 
with that of Peter, James, and all 
‘the twelve,’ betrays his belief that 
they only saw a spirit. On this 
account the verse in question (1 Peter 
iii, 18) affords a very valuable 
chronological mark, and aids to 
define the primitive Gospel. For 
we now attain something earlier 
than the representations in the Acts 
of the Apostles and in the four 
gospels, viz. that Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, as preached by the earliest 
disciples, meant the resurrection of 
His spirit only, not of His body ; and 
the tales of handling His body, and 
of His eating with the Apostles after 
His death, were exaggerations which 
arose when the Apostles were all 
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removed from this earthly scene, 
and could no longer set the Churches 
right. That the compiler of the 
Third Gospel and of the Acts wrote 
at a time when the Church had 
already systematised the teaching 
of converts in classes before baptism, 
seems to be proved by Luke i. 4, 
which represents Theophilus as 
having been catechised (xarnyn Onc). 
But the documents used by the com- 
piler are likely to have been some- 
what earlier. 

It must be added that the second 
chapter of the Acts has been marked 
out by the evangelical and highly 
esteemed professor Dr. Augustus 
Neander as signally misrepresent- 
ing the miracle of strange tongues. 
Nowhere else did it consist in speak- 
ing with foreign human language. 
Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 1-23) distinctly 
manifests that the sounds were wild 
babbling. Nowhere but in Acts ii. 
are they naturally undergtood by 
anyone. Paul regards a divine 
interpreter to be obviously needful. 
This grave misrepresentation indi- 
cates that the tongues had vanished 
when the ‘Acts’ were compiled ; 
and that the interval of time was 
sufficient to ailow a mythus to arise, 
for the glorification of the first 
occasion on which the excitement 
of the disciples exploded into these 
startling utterances. Thus, if any- 
one fix the compilation of the Acts 
and of the Third Gospel at about 
half a century after the death of 
Paul, he will have reasonable pro- 
bability on his side. 

At the same time we knowthe date 
of the Apocalypse with great accu- 
racy. The seventeenth chapter in- 
forms us that five emperors of Rome 
have already passed away: these 
are Augustus Octavianus, Tiberius 
Cesar, Caius Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero, specially so called. A 
sixth emperor existed, and a seventh 
was yet to come, and to continue 
for a little while, until expelled by 
the eighth, who was also the fifth. 
This enigma is perfectly explained 
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by the historically attested belief, 
especially in the eastern part of the 
empire, that Nero was not dead, 
but had escaped to the Parthians 
beyond Euphrates, and would be 
restored by their armies. Since this 
was not fulfilled (though several 
false Neros distressed the empire), 
we see that the prophecy cannot 
have been later. It was written 
then in the tumultuous time when 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
quickly followed one another, and 
the East was slow to learn who was 
in power at Rome. In the conflict 
between the armies of Vitellins and 
of Vespasian the Capitol of Rome 
was burnt down; on which Tacitus 
(Hist. iii. 72) bitterly moralises : 
‘Facinus post conditam urbem luc- 
tuosissimum foedissimumque.’ The 
same thing had happened in the 
civil war of Marius and Sulla. To 
the provincials it naturally seemed 
like an omen of the falling empire ; 
and in the Apocalypse it appears to 
be alluded to, by saying that the 
ten horns, ‘ten kings who have no 
kingdom as yet’ (i.e. provincial 
generals), ‘shall hate the whore and 
burn her with fire.’ Thus about 
A.D. 70, or at latest a.p. 71, the 
Apocalypse was written, tle perse- 
cution by Nero still boiling in the 
writer’s mind. In it we already 
find the doctrine of the Adyoc pro- 
claimed—a theory borrowed by the 
Jews of Alexandria, and among 
them by Philo, from the Neo-Pla 
tonists there settled. It is remark- 
able that we have not this word in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, strongly 
as it is imbued with Alexandrian 
culture and rhetoric. On the whole, 
we seem to know pretty closely 
what doctrines were taught by Paul, 
James, Peter, and John, from twen- 
ty to forty years after the death of 
Jesus. 

Before trying to define what they 
separately believed, let us note down 
what they did not believe. First, 
they certainly had no idea of an 
ecclesiastical, that is, a sacerdotal 
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system, in which either priests and 
bishops, or bishops and Pope, or 
Pope alone, should act as lords over 
faith and conscience. Nor had they 
belief in any efficacy of sacraments 
(so called) as separate from the faith 
of the recipient. Nor was either 
‘ministration’ of the sacraments, 
or preaching, confined to the of- 
ficers called pastors (shepherds) or 
bishops (overseers). The deacons, 
though appointed to serve tables, 
preached when occasion suggested. 
Paul very seldom baptised, and dis- 
tinctly avows, ‘Christ sent me not 
to baptise, but topreach the Gospel.’ 
The deacon Philip baptises the 
eunuch in the Acts. In later times 
freedom of baptism was continued 
to the laity, lest anyone (especially 
an infant) should die unbaptised ; 
but a superstitious value of the or- 
dinance alone here saved the pri- 
mitive freedom. So much of eccle- 
siasticism. 

Secondly, these Apostles had no 
such faith concerning the Trinity or 
the Person of Christ as could for 
a moment alarm Jewish mono- 
theism. At present it is confessed 
by missionaries that no Christian 
teacher who addresses a Mussul- 
man can for a single half-hour 
evade a sharp controversy on this 
subject and the imputation of poly- 
theism. No breath of such ob- 
jection is heard in the Acts of the 
Apostles nor in any Epistle, though 
Jews were sensitive as Moham- 
medans. Even in the Fourth 
Gospel, which, like Paul, attributes 
pre-existence to Jesus, Jesus Him- 
self is made to shrink at once 
before an imputation of ‘making 
Himself equal to God,’ and to take 
refuge in the evasive plea that—‘I 
said, ye are gods’—was addressed by 
a psalmist to some great men. The 
Eternal, Unapproachable, Invisible 
Father and Creator is entitled ‘the 
only true God’ by Jesus, and in ex- 
press contrast to Himself as Christ, 
in that Gospel ; which entirely thus 
agrees with Paul and with the 
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writer to the Hebrews. The one 
true God did not include Messiah. 
No Tri-unity was preached. Two 
views of Christ’s person appear, 
an earlier and a later. In the 
earlier, he was a man chosen by God, 
exalted and glorified, to restore the 
kingdom to Israel, sit in judgment 
on Jew and Gentile, and establish 
over the whole earth a Divine, 
blessed rule under which only 
saints would bear sway. Evidently 
nothing of this could He do, save 
by the mission and power of God ; 
therefore all angels were put at 
His disposal, to execute His com- 
mands, and, no doubt, to arrest and 
imprison all the evil angels, prin- 
cipalities, and powers of darkness 
who were believed to uphold the 
pagan kingdoms. Thus even inthe 
lower interpretation Messiah was 
the highest of created beings, angels 
and dominions and powers being 
made subject to Him. This, we 
may presume, was the creed of 


James; and in such a representa- 


tion of Messiah’s character no Jew 
found anything to repel him, though 
he ever so vehemently declined to 
identify Jesus with Messiah. In 
the Acts of the Apostles nothing 
more than this can be detected or 
reasonably surmised. Indeed, no so 
full avowal of Christ’s greatness is 
there made. This then must have 
been the doctrine current in the 
earliest Jewish Church. We cannot 
know, but we may reasonably sus- 
pect, that the second view was first 
brought in by Paul, who held Jesus 
to have pre-existed, and to have 
been the earliest of created beings, 
as well as the greatest. In the 
Epistle to the Colossians he en- 
titles him ‘the first-born of all 
creation,’ with many other mag- 
nificent words which no subtlety 
can explain away. They prove that 
Paul agreed neither with Atha- 
nasius nor with Dr. Priestley, but 
was what later times called an 
Arian. A passage already quoted 
demonstrates that Paul excluded 
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Christ from the unity of the God- 
head. ‘Though the heathen have 
gods many and lords many, yet 
unto us there is but one God—the 
Father, of whom are all things ; and 
one Lord—Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things.’ The Father with 
him was the source; the Son the 
agent, minister, or instrument. 

The composer of the Fourth Gos- 
pel chimes in to the letter (John 
xvii. 1-3): ‘ Father! . it is 
life eternal to know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.’ The doctrine of 
Paul to the Colossians is adopted 
by the writer to the Hebrews. 
With him, the Son is the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, and the 
express image of His person—far 
higher than the angels, inasmuch 
as by Him the Father created the 
worlds, and has appointed Him heir 
of all things. According to Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 23-28) the times of 
universal restitution talked of in 
Acts iii. will be brought about by 
Christ putting down all rule, au- 
thority, and power (opposed to 
God), and, after thus subduing all 
enemies, He will Himself resign His 
regal position, and restore the king- 
dom to God. Had not the whole 
of this theory sharply contrasted 
God and Christ, and exhibited 
Christ as a mere creature, existing 
and ruling by the supreme will and 
power of God, it must necessarily 
have encountered direct, implacable 
attack from the Jews as impious 
idolatry; but we know that it did 
not. Even in the middle of the 
second century Justin represents 
his worst objections from Typho 
the Jew to turn on such matters as 
the Sabbath and circumcision, and 
has no dread of a formidable attack 
for polytheism. Hence, on the 
whole, it becomes historically cer- 
tain that if John or anyone else 
announced the Adyoc, as God’s Wis- 
dom, to be co-eternal with God, and 
herewith denied that that which 
pre-existed of Jesus had a begin- 
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ning in time as a creature, he must 
have evaded the imputation of poly- 
theism by a well-known ‘heresy,’ 
viz. by denying that the Adyoc 
and Jesus were one Person. To 
hold that God’s Wisdom dwelt in 
the man Jesus was io drop pro- 
digiously lower than the Arian 
doctrine, while affecting to rise 
above it. Who can wonder that 
none of the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
are esteemed orthodox concerning 
the Trinity ? 

Thirdly, these Apostles did not 
teach that because Christ sustained 
the punishment of sin Himself, 
therefore God’s justice was satisfied 
without punishing sinners. As 
said above, there are a few startling 
texts (one, indeed, in Peter’s First 
Epistle) which to those who, un- 
happily, judge by isolated phrases, 
and ‘turn rhetoric into philosophy ’ 
(as Coleridge sagaciously describes 
it), will always be misleading; but 
to judge of a writer’s doctrine by 
single expressions is against good 
sense, and is eminently unfair to 
him. We cheat ourselves by it. 
Two considerations are here de- 
cisive. (1) Neither Gentile nor 
Jew believed a sacrifice to take 
away moral sin. An uproar of 
amazement would have arisen if 
Christians had then announced so 
novel and immoral an idea as the 
vicarious punishment of guilt. A 
sacrifice which gave a dinner to the 
priest’s family or a banquet to a 
multitude was popular on numerous 
occurrences; but it is easily mis- 
understood by the moderns. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
writer clearly defines that the High 
Priest atoned with blood for the 
errors (ayvonpara) of the people, 
ie. for defilements occasioned by 
inadvertence, or for neglect of cere- 
monies. So the Romans propitiated 
evil omens. (2) Close examina- 
tion shows that, in the New Testa- 
ment, the blood so often alluded to 
was regarded as only sanctifying the 
Christian and purging away sin. 
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So Hebrews ix. 13, 14; 1 Peter i. 
18, 19; Apoe. vii. 14. 

At the same time neither in the 
Epistle of James nor in the Acts of 
the Apostles is a single text that 
can for a moment create difficulty, 
or even suggest that Christ’s death 
has any tendency to purge the con- 
Indeed, James continued 
to observe the Mosaic law, and 
therefore cannot have seen any 
weight in Paul’s arguments against 
the law as such, or have believed 
that it was introduced that ‘sin 
might abound,’ and heap only 
‘curses’ on the worshippers. It 
therefore seems clear that, previous 
to Paul’s teaching, the removal of 
the Mosaic law and its curse by 
Christ’s polluted death, the doctrine 
(of James) was current that Christ 
simply suffered by man’s sin for the 
benefit of man, this being the mode 
chosen by God’s wisdom to inaa- 
gurate His new dispensation, and 
exhibit the highest saintshipt 
hrough the highest suffering. Such 
appears the reasonable exposition of 
the primitive doctrine of ‘the 
Cross.’ ; 

These topics lead on to comment 
on the extreme coldness, unkind- 
ness, and even injustice of power- 
ful laymen towards the collective 
body of the clergy. It avails not to 
blame the clergy; they are what 
the laity and powerful law have 
madethem. Every man moderately 
well informed is aware that the 
English Reformation was _ inter- 
rupted by the accession of Queen 
Mary to the throne, and stopped by 
the crooked policy of Elizabeth; 
even then, but for royal violences, 
it would have gone much further. 
But the criticism of antiquity was 
in its infancy, even with Milton and 
Locke. After Vico and Bentley, 
Eichhorn and Michaelis, a great ad- 
vance took place. With the culti- 
vation of astronomy and physiology 
new worlds of thought have been 
opened, and all research has become 
more accurate. Vast erudition has 


science. 
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accumulated. New and larger re- 
forms of religion would have followed 
within the Anglican Church, had it 
not been artificially hindered by the 
laity, who uphold by law for the 
clergy a stereotype creed, from 
which they keep themselves free. 
The clergy are entrapped into their 
position in early youth, and then 
subjected to the severest penalty— 
that of losing their whole life’s pros- 
pect, for which they may have sacri- 
ficed all worldly ambitions—if, in 
their full manhood, they dare to be- 
come wiser than the compara- 
tively ill-taught reformers of three 
and a half centuries ago. If the 
educated laity had dealt fairly with 
the clergy a hundred years back, 
and relaxed the subscriptions, a 
gradual change of opinion would 
have grown up, with an ever- 
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increasing national cohesion, with- 
out convulsions and with a mini- 
mum of unseemly strife. By 
locking up the Church in an iron 
shell, the laity who rule Parliament 
have prepared for us an ill-omened 
disruption. Moreover, they have 
brought back Romanism into their 
own families, by keeping fast in the 
liturgies and rubrics the germs 
out of which Romanism has at all 
times grown. They have degraded 
the clergy (for who can care for 
the opinion of enslaved minds ?) 
and have most gravely damaged us 
morally, filling the land with hy- 
pocrisy and cowardice, and post- 
poning the era of religious stability. 
And now, as our reward, a weak 
old priest, who calls himself infal- 
lible, is become a terror to our 
statesmen. 





THE KINGDOM OF BURMAH IN 187s. 


By Caprain Epmonp Browne, 21st Royat Norra Baritisn Fusitiers. 


T is now nearly a quarter of a 
century since the attention of 
the British public was turned to 
the progress of our arms in that 
land of lofty mountains and mighty 
rivers which, bounded on the west 
and south by the Bay of Bengal, 
stretches eastward and northward 
to the borders of China and Assam. 
But at the present time the com- 
plications with the Court of Ava, 
necessitating Sir Douglas Forsythe’s 
mission to Mandalay, seem to 
threaten the outbreak of a third 
Burmese war. ‘This state of affairs 
may render acceptable to our readers 
the following slight sketch of the 
history, government, and present 
resources of what still remains of 
the ancient Empire of Burmah, 
from the best published authorities, 
along with the personal observa- 
tions of the writer in the country of 
which he speaks. 

In common with that of most 
Asiatic countries, the early his- 
tory of Burmah is obscure and 
of doubtful veracity. Accustomed 
to preserve only records of stirring 
events, and to carve these on 
the bark of trees, or on stone; 
given, too, by nature and habit 
to boundless exaggeration, the 
history of their nation, before its 
association with Western civilisa- 
tion, is not to be received without 
considerable reserve. 

Marco Polo (about the year 
1272) seems to be the first European 
who visited the shores of Burmah, 
but it was not until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century that Euro- 

ean adventurers attempted to 
establish trade relations with the 
Burmese. At this period their 
history seems analogous with that 
of Mexico at the time of its in- 


1 Yule’s Ava. 


vasion by Cortes. There were 
Kings of Ava, Pegu, Tounghou, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim. 

Between these monarchs inter- 
necine feuds continually raged with 
varying results. To-day Pegu 
would be in the hands of the 
Arakanese; a month later Ara. 
kan would be desolated by the 
Peguans. As may be expected, 
in these wars no quarter was given 
or expected, and although the con- 
quered were not taken alive, as in 
Mexico, to be reserved as sacrifices 
to the native gods, the advance 
of a conquering army was marked 
by plunder, rapine, bloodshed, and 
all the horrors of savage warfare. 
One Boves, a Jesuit, writing in 
1600, of the capture of Pegu by 
the Kings of Arakan and Toung- 
hou, says : 

It is a lamentable spectacle to see the 
banks of the river, set with infinite fruit- 
bearing trees, now overwhelmed with the 
ruins of gilded temples and noble edifices ; 
the ways and fields full of the skulls and 
bones of wretched Peguans, killed or fa- 
mished, and cast into the river in such 
numbers that the multitude of the carcasses 
prohibited the passage of any ships.’ 


From time to time Portuguese 


adventurers lent themselves to 
these quarrels, and in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century we 
hear of one Philip de. Brito having 
established himself at Siriam, being 
proclaimed King of Pegu, and for 
some time wielding sovereign 
power. In 1613, however, he was 
attacked by the King of Ava, and, 
notwithstanding assistance from the 
King of Arakan, was defeated and 
taken prisoner to Ava, and his 
impaled body set up in a con- 
spicuous place in that city. ‘The 
dominion of Ava over the lower pro- 
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vinces,’ writes Colonel Yule, ‘ dates 
from this period.’ She extended 
her conquests down the Tenasserim 
coast, capturing Tavoy and _ be- 
sieging the capital, and taking pos- 
session of the Shan city of Zimmé. 
There now followed a peace of some 
duration, and trade was resumed. 

The East India Company, which 
was formed in 1599, sent agents to 
several of the large towns on the 
Irrawaddy, and a factory, it is said, 
was established as far north as Bamo. 
The employés of the Honourable 
Company were in those days for- 
tunately humble, and kept steadily 
in view the desirability of profit- 
able trade; fortunately, for on 
occasions of royal whim or dis- 
pleasure foreign residents were 
treated with great ignominy. 

In 1695 we hear of Nathaniel 
Higginson, Governor of Fort St. 
George, Madras, sending a mission 
to the Golden Feet, bearing 1,000 
pagodas, and a letter couched in 
the following modest terms : 


To his Imperial Majesty who blesseth 
the noble city of Ava with his presence, 
emperor of emperors, and excelling the 
kings of the East and West in glory and 
honour; the clear firmament of virtue, 
the fountain of justice, the protector of 
wisdom, the lord of charity, the protector 
of the distressed, the first mover in the 
sphere of greatness; president in council ; 
victorious in war, who feareth none and is 
feared by all; centre of the treasures of 
the earth and of the sea; lord proprietor 
of gold and silver, rubies, amber, and all 
precious jewels; favoured by Heaven and 
honoured by men ; whose brightness shines 
through the world as the light of the sun, 
and whose great name will be preserved in 
perpetual memory. 


The crafty ‘Firmament of Virtue’ 
would certainly expect, after this 
preamble, that some favour would 
be asked of him; and the osten- 
sible favour was permission to 
carry on trade unmolested in his 
dominions. The real object, how- 
ever, seems to have been to get as 
much as possible out of the King in 
the way of presents, the envoys 
being directed, if the presents were 
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not forthcoming in sufficient quan- 
tity, to emulate a certain small 
celebrity and ‘ask for more.’ 

In about the middle of the 
eighteenth century the history of 
Burmah is the history of Alompra 
(or Aloung Phrya). This great 
statesman and general was a man 
of low origin, who had employed 
his younger days as a hunter near 
his native city, Mootshoboo, north- 
west of the present capital. 

Having by the force of his daring 
and energetic character contrived 
to collect around him a band of 
wild and kindred spirits, he attacked 
Ava, drove out the ruling dynasty, 
and proclaimed himself king. In 
this high capacity he gave evidence 
of great military and adminis- 
trative talents, with one stroke 
crushing the rebellious Peguans, 
and in that province firmly esta- 
blishing his power. With him a 
treaty was signed by the English 
traders,called Ensign Lister’s treaty, 
June 1757, a period favourable to 
such undertaking, the attention of 
the world being at this time turned 
to the victories of Clive in India. 

This treaty conceded to us in 
perpetuity the island of Migrais in 
return for a pledge of military assis- 
tance. The concession was fraught 
with fatal results, as the King, ren- 
dered impatient by the quarrels and 
intrigues of the French and English 
traders, caused all Europeans on 
the island of Migrais to be foully 
massacred on October 5,1759. On 
a mission being despatched to seek 
satisfaction for these outrages, it 
was found that Alompra was dead, 
and the succession to the throne 
disputed. Upon Alompra’s son, 
however, gaining the crown, the 
release of some European prisoners 
was effected, but no satisfaction 
obtained either for the savage 
murders or the indignities under- 
gone by Mr. Holwell’s (the Governor 
of Fort William) deputy, Captain 
Alves. Alompra’s son possessed no 
small share of his father’s genius, 
RB 
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In 1783 he conquered and, annexed 
the fertile province of Arakan to 
the Burmese Empire, which was 
now at the zenith of its power. 
Successively, in the years 1794, 
1797, and 1802 protests were sent 
to this barbarous Court against en- 
croachments made on our Chitta- 
gong frontier. The officers, Cap- 
tain, afterwards Colonel, Symes, 
and Captain Cox, who were selected 
by the Govenor-General for this 
trying duty, were subjected to great 
insults and wereunable to accomplish 
their end. The audacity and un- 
bridled greed of the King of Burmah 
increased on finding punishment 
so slow, but a day of reckoning 
drew near, and on the Burmese 
troops penetrating as far as Cachar, 
with the evident further intention 
of extending the power of their 
Empire into the heart of Hindostan, 
our frontier troops engaged them 
and drove them back, and finally, 
in the year 1824 (March 5) the 
Government of India declared war 
against the Burmese Empire. 

A close examination of this cam- 
paign would perhaps interest only 
the military reader, so it shall be 
treated as briefly as possible. 

The first army, which may becall- 
ed the Army of the Burrampoota, was 
commanded by Colonel McMorine ; 
it invaded Assam and successfully 
advanced up the Great River, 
capturing the cities of Johath and 
Rungpoor, which latter operation 
closed the campaign. During its 
progress this army lost its leader, 
who died of cholera, Colonel Richards 
succeeding to the command. 

The operations of the second 
army—the Silhet force—were un- 
successful. The object of its leader, 
Colonel Innes, was to drive the 
Burmese out of Cachar; but owing 
to the difficult nature of the ground, 
and the fact that General Shuldham’s 
reinforcements—to the number of 
7,000—made the force unwieldy 
and overgrown, the campaign was 
an utter failure. That the force 
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was unnecessarily large was proved 
by the Raja of Munipoor being able, 
with 500 raw levies armed by the 
British Government, to capture his 
ancestral city and drive off the 
Burmese troops. The Chittagong 
columns had meanwhile met with a 
great calamity. A party, under 
Captain Noton, being sent forward 
by the commander, Colonel Shep. 
land, were met bythe enemy in force, 
and had to retreat, when, on being 
pressed, the whole party broke and 
fled in every direction. Captain 
Noton and most of the officers were 
killed, three only (two of whom 
were wounded) escaping. 

The British Army of Arakan was 
decisively successful. It numbered 
in all 1,100 men, with a fair supply 
of artillery, and consisted of H.M. 
44th and 54th Regiments, six regi- 
ments of native infantry, and some 
irregular troops, the entire force 
being commanded by Brigadier- 
General Morrison. After some mis. 
haps it at last reached the capital— 
Arakan—and, after one unsuccessful 
attempt, succeeded in dislodging 
the Burmese from some formidable 
entrenchments on commanding hills 
which overlook the place, and took 
the capital. 

The Army of the Irrawaddy was 
conveyed to the attack on Rangoon 
by a splendidly equipped British 
fleet. The Burmese seem to have 
been wholly unprepared or unable 
to defend the place, which fell 
immediately. Disease made great 
ravages in our ranks during the 
following rains, so much so that at 
one time the withdrawal of the 
troops was contemplated; but as the 
season wore on, and their health 
improved, the spirits of the men 
rose at the prospect of an advance, 
which was effected as soon as 
practicable. , 

After several engagements with 
the Burmese, under a renowned 
chief, Maha Bundoola, the enemy 
was completely routed, and Bun- 
doola, their last hope, slain. Bun- 
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doola seems to have been a leader 
of great courage and energy, and is 
reported to have made sure of his 
gunners’ staunchness by chaining 
them to their guns. After one 
more crushing and decisive victory 
gained by the commander of this 
army, Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
King sued for peace. By the 
treaty then ratified—called the 
Treaty of Yandaboo—the first 
Burmese war came to a conclusion 
on February 24, 1826. By the 
terms of this treaty, according to 
Professor Wilson— 


The Burmese Government agreed to ab- 
stain from all interference with the affairs 
of Assam, Cachar, or Jynta; to recognise 
Gambier Singh as Raja of Munipoor; to 
receive a British resident at Ava, and 
depute a Burmese resident to Calcutta; 
to concur in a commercial treaty; to con- 
cede in perpetuity the four provinces of 
Arakan, as divided from Ava by the 
Anape Numien Mountains, and the pro- 
vinces of Yeh, Tavoy, Mergui, to the north 
of the Salween or Martaban River; and 
pay a crore of rupees in four instalments, 
until the receipt of the second of which 
Rangoon was to remain in possession of 
the British. 


It might naturally have been 
expected that such a crushing 
series of defeats would have con- 
vinced the Burmese Government 
of the folly.of contending with the 
British power, but the contrary 
seems to have been the case, for 
scarcely had our troops been with- 
drawn from the capital when, as 
Colonel Yule expresses it, ‘the ar- 
rogance of the nation, with marvel- 
lous elasticity, recovered its old 
exorbitance.’ 

In the following September the 
attempt to negotiate a commercial 
treaty failed signally, and Mr. 
Craufurd, our representative, left 
Ava, having experienced neglect 
and discourtesy. Major Burney, 
who in 1830-1837 was British 
resident, had, notwithstanding -his 
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to quit the capital and return to 
Calcutta. 

He was succeeded by Colonel 
Benson, but his Majesty refused to 
admit him to his presence. 

Captain M‘Leod, whom Colonel 
Benson, after a six months’ stay, 
left in charge, removed the resi- 
dency to Rangoon, finding his posi- 
tion in Ava untenable; and a year 
afterwards the residency was with- 
drawn from the Burmese Empire. 
King Tharawaddy, who, by rebellion, 
had dethroned his brother and 
succeeded him, notwithstanding 
the continued annoyance he gave 
to our Government, was wont to 
express himself as most favourably 
inclined towards the British. When, 
in 1843, Sir Charles Napier’s 
campaign in Sindh was first heard 
of in Amarapoora, the King declared 
that if the British Government 
would only send ships to Rangoon, 
he would put a thousand men in 
each ship to go and fight for us 
in Sindh. ‘I want nothing from 
Queen Victoria in return,’ he added, 
‘except a small feather or some 
such trifle.’ ? 

King Tharawaddy was succeeded 
by his son, who proved to be in 
depravity and cruelty a more inhu- 
man savage than his father. He 
evinced the most decided aversion 
to Europeans, and subjected them to 
every species of annoyance. Our 
hands in India were at this period so 
full that the Governor-General in 
Council did his utmost to maintain 
peace. The Burmese Government, 
however, by their encroachments 
and insolence, made peace impos- 
sible, and on April 4, 1852, a 
powerful fleet of British steamers of 
war, under Admiral Austen, arrived 
at the mouth of the Rangoon river, 
having on board 6,000 British troops, 
with two brigades of artillery, com- 
manded by Major-General Godwin, 
C.B. With these forces the cam- 
paign commenced. 


influence with the Burmese princes, 


2 Yule’s Ava in 1855. 
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The first operation was the cap- 
ture of Martaban on April 5, which 
freed the British residents at 
Moulmein from the fear of attack. 
Rangoon was then bombarded, the 
defending guns silenced, and two 
days afterwards the grand attack 
was made, when, after a tough and 
bloody resistance, the defences, of 
great natural strength, were scaled, 
and the defenders driven out. Our 
loss was great ; of officers two were 
killed, fifteen wounded, and two died 
of sunstroke. 

Shortly afterwards an attempt 
was made by the enemy to reoccupy 
Martaban, which, however, was un- 
successful. The ancient city of 
Pegu was the object of an expedition 
which quickly destroyed its defences. 
The force left Rangoon on the 2nd of 
June, effected its end, and reached 
Rangoon again on the 5th. Prome 
was occupied by Captain Tarleton, 
R.N., who, with his expedition, de- 
stroyed the stockades and captured 
several guns. On the small con- 
quering force leaving Pegu the city 
was reoccupied and re-intrenched 
by the Burmese, but was retaken 
by the commander-in-chief, Major- 
General Godwin, C.B., and gar- 
risoned by him with 600 men, 
the remainder of his troops be- 
ing led back to Rangoon. The 
Burmese, thinking the garrison 
weak, surrounded the city in great 
numbers, and night and day poured 
in missiles of every description 
—bullets, stones, pieces of iron. 
They also attempted to surprise 
the defenders by continual night 
attacks. For a month the little 
garrison bravely held out against 
this horde of savages, until at 
length the commander-in-chief in 
person relieved them, drove off the 
Burmese, and garrisoned the city 
with 7oo men, of whom 450 were 
Europeans. On the General’s return 
to Rangoon he received the Govenor- 
General’s proclamation annexing 
the province of Pegu to the 
British Empire in the East. 
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The only serious reverse we 
experienced in the war was the 
failure, with heavy loss—including 
its leader, Captain Lock, R.N., 
C.B.—of an expedition sent against 
a robber chief, Myat Toon. On 
the 22nd of February 1853; Sir 
John Cheape put himself in mo- 
tion to avenge the defeat and 
crush the only chief who now with- 
stood our power in Pegu. Owing, 
however, to the impenetrable nature 
of the jungle, and the numerous 
creeks crossing his line of march, the 
difficulties were insurmountable, and 
the project was abandoned. On the 
5th of March, witha reinforcement of 
1,000 men, he renewed the attack, 
and, after a frightfully fatiguing 
march, with cholera raging in his 
camp, at length arrived in front of 
Myat Toon’s stronghold. The 
success of the attack was for some 
time doubtful, owing to the natural 
strength of the position, but at 
length the key of this position was 
found, the stronghold stormed at 
the point of the bayonet, and the 
defenders slain or routed. Foremost 
in this attack fell, wounded, Lieut. 
Taylor and Ensign Wolsley ; the for- 
mer died of his wounds, the latter 
has lived to be an officer of no small 
distinction in the British army of 
our day. 

Peace was now sued for, and 
although no formal treaty was 
signed hostilities ceased. Major 
Phayre, subsequently, was sent to 
obtain a commercial treaty between 
Burmahand the British Government, 
but after spending six weeks at the 
capital and being received by his 
Majesty, who was willing to talk of 
everything except the treaty, he had 
to depart with the object of his mis- 
sion unattained. ‘The two great 
Powers,’ said the King, ‘ were on 
friendly terms, and what was the 
use of a treaty ?’ 

Our relations with Burmah re- 
mained in this unsatisfactory state 
until 1867, when Colonel Albert 
Fytche succeeded Colonel Phayre as 
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Chief Commissioner. This distin- 
guished officer displayed tact and 
resolution in dealing with his Ma- 
jesty, and the much-wished-for 
commercial treaty was at last 
signed. 

In return for many trading 
facilities, the abolition of monopo- 
lies, and aid in reopening the 
trade route through Burmah 10 
Western China, the King understood 
the treaty to give him the right to 
import arms. About this some 
difficulty has arisen. It is certain 
that Major Phayre in 1855 promised, 
on the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty, permission to his Majesty 
to import ‘ warlike stores,’ but in 
Colonel Fytche’s treaty this clause 
must have been omitted, for our 
Government now deny to the King 
of Ava the privilege of importing 
breech-loading arms. 

On the conclusion of the treaty, the 
Chief Commissioner despatched an 
expedition under Captain Sladen, 
political agent at Mandalay, to 
explore the route to Western China 
already referred to.% The fate of 
the expedition might almost have 
been foreseen. It was despatched 
with every show of respect and 
interest in the King’s own steamer 
to Bamo, and proceeded inland 
accompanied by the effusive good 
wishes of the governor of the district; 
in six months it returned, having 
only reached Momien, about half- 
way to Talifoo, the capital of Yunan, 
which had been already reached by 
a French expedition up the Cam- 
bodia. 

Every obstacle had been thrown 
in their way, and it is even asserted 
that the wild tribes had been 
instigated to assassinate the whole 
party. It is of course uncertain 
whether these measures were taken 
by the King’s order or not. Some 
contend that the King was anxious 
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to ensure the successful issue of the 
expedition, and had given instruc- 
tions accordingly, which the law- 
lessness of the country and the 
alarm of the hill tribes at the 
appearance of armed men rendered 
of no avail. But the past history 
of Burmah and her kings; the 
insincerity of the latter, their shifti- 
ness, their jealousy of Europeans ; 
and then the form of deception, the 
outward sympathy at starting, and 
the savage treachery when the ex- 
pedition was isolated in the midst 
of a wild and hostile country, all 
these points of evidence lead us to 
the belief that the expedition was 
obstructed and the party’s lives en- 
compassed by the King himself. 
This was the belief of Captain Sladen 
and his entire force. 

This expedition and its fate has 
a mournful interest for us at the 
present time. The Hon. Ashley 
Eden, who has succeeded General 
Fytche as Chief Commissioner of 
Burmah, despatched a few months 
ago Colonel Horace Browne on a 
similar mission through the same 
country. The misfortunes of this 
expedition, the murder of young 
Margary, and the return of the 
party to Rangoon are now matters 
of history; their result may be 
serious difficulties and complications 
with China. Much as these dis- 
astrous events are to be deplored, 
the gallant and skilful conduct of 
Browne and his little band in suc- 
cessfully defending themselves, and 
effecting an orderly retreat in the 
face of overwhelming numbers, has 
called forth universal admiration. 

The kingdom of Ava in 1875 is 
but a shadow of its former self. 
It extends from the Arakan Hills 
on the west to China and Cochin 
China on the east, and from the 
British frontier northward to the 
Himalayas, an area of 44,450 square 


* The practicability of this route had the year before been ably demonstrated by 
Dr. Clement Williams, whom Captain Sladen had succeeded as political agent at Man- 
dalay. See Through Burmah to Western China. 
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miles. The country is plentifully 
watered by the numerous creeks 
and branches of the two great 
rivers the Irrawaddy and the Sal- 
ween ; but, although rich, it is little 
cultivated. Its scenery is pic- 
turesquely wild, but, owing to the 
impenetrable tracts of jungle, some- 
what monotonous. 

From the British frontier, Thayet- 
myo, to Mandalay the traveller 
finds much that is interesting; 
the most remarkable places being 
Yenangyoung, celebrated for its 
petroleum wells, which yield yearly 
11,000 tons of oil, and the ruins of 
the ancient city of Pagan, which 
extend seven miles along the Irra- 
waddy’s left bank, and two miles 
inland, the pagodas and temples 
being of various forms of architec- 
ture, and in all stages of decay. 
The present capital, Mandalay, is 
not strongly fortified; it is built in 
the form of a square, a wall twenty- 
five feet high surrounding it, each 
face of which is as nearly as possible 
a mile in extent. Outside the wall 
a broad but shallow moat also sur- 
rounds the city, which is approached 
by twelve gates, three in each face; 
the streets, which run parallel to 
the walls, cutting the city into 
squares of houses, are broad, but 
shamefully neglected. 

In the centre of the city stands 
the palace, guarded jealously by 
stockades, walls, and strong gates. 
Here dwells the King of Burmah, 
and here, too, dwells the White 
Elephant—which is held in super- 
stitious awe by the Burmese. It 
has a wall eye, but its hide is no 
different from the common elephant, 
its snowy hue being attributed to 
the plentiful application of pumice- 
stone. The reception-hall of his 
Majesty‘ is a type of barbaric 
splendour, the gaudy glass and 


* This description is from the writer's personal observations. 
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gold-leaf ornaments contrasting 
strangely with the dirt and neglect 
which pervade the entire building. 

From the capital to Bamo—a dis- 
tance of 300 miles—the Great River’s 
banks are but sparsely peopled: it 
runs, however, through a country 
said to abound in mineral resources, 
gold, silver, lead, coal in immense 
quantities; and rubies and other 
precious stones are found in the 
mountains which overlook the val- 
ley of the Upper Irrawaddy. The 
ruby mines are alone regularly 
worked. The city of Bamo, whick 
is printed in such large characters 
in most maps, is a small, dirty, and 
straggling place on the left bank of 
the Great River, containing about 
3,000 inhabitants, Burmese, Chi- 
nese, Shans, and Paloungs, and 
other cognate races who inhabit 
these wild regions, The Chinese 
monopolise the trade of the place, 
which is not, and has no appear- 
ance of ever having been, great or 
prosperous. 

One word about the Burmese 
system of government. The mo- 
narch has absolute power of life or 
death, and can confiscate property 
without trial or investigation. The 
affairs of State are principally con- 
ducted by acouncil of four W oonghis, 
or Ministers of State. These con- 
stitute what is called the Hlwot- 
dau, or High Court and Council of 
the monarchy. Next in importance 
come the Atwen Woons, or Minis- 
ters of the Interior, who supply the 
private wants of his Majesty, and 
convey his orders to the supreme 
council. Subordinate to, but sit- 
ting in the same council with the 
Woonghis, are four Woondouks, 
whose duty it is to assist, and some- 
times advise, the High Court. 

For the purposes of local govern- 
ment and collection of revenue the 


The subject has 


been more fully treated in A Military Report on the River Irrawaddy frem Ava to 
Bamo ; also, Upper Burmah, its Defences and Warlike Resources, a lecture delivered 
at the United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard, on June 25, by the author. 
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country is divided into myos, or 
districts, presided over by a gover- 
nor, or mys-oke, who appoints his 
own subordinates over towns and 
villages. 

The revenue is obtained from 
several sources—the house or 
family tax—each district being 
taxed according to the number of 
houses in it. Agriculture is taxed 
according to its value, the tax being 
almost invariably paid in kind. 
Rice, pepper, onions, tobacco, Pal- 
myra trees yielding juice for sugar, 
salt, and other articles of daily con- 
sumption, as well as bullocks for 
ploughing, and sometimes fisheries, 
are taxed. The district governors 
are paid by perquisites, which sys- 
tem affords scope for boundless 
extortion and fraud. In 1855, ac- 


cording to Colonel Yule, the revenue 
of the kingdom of Ava amounted to 
400,000l, 

The military service of Burmah 
is of course compulsory, and is or- 


ganised on the local system, each 
district having to supply a contin- 
gent in number proportionate to its 
population. The chief officers are 
bo-ghis, or commandants (of 500 
men); bos, or captains of hundreds ; 
thwé-thonghis, or captains of 
fifties; and akyats, or captains of 
tens. There is no attempt made, 
in times of peace, to train these 
forces, the officers being, as a rule, 
totally ignorant of their duties. In 
most parts of the country districts 
have to support, by money and rice, 
the soldiers taken from their num- 
ber. The soldiers are chosen by 
the thonghis, but can obtain sub- 
stitutes by payment of money, or 
by the cancelling of a debt. 

It will by this be seen that the 
strength of the Burmese army de- 
pends on the country’s population, 
the number and efficiency of the 
arms, and the quantity of the am- 
munition. 

The population, for the area of 
country, is extraordinarily scanty, 
being estimated at 3,000,000 only, 
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including the hill tribes, whose al- 
legiance to the King is doubtful. 
The arms are few, and for the most 
part indifferent. His Majesty has 
some hundreds of cannon, but he 
has no ammunition for them. The 
nominal commander-in-chief of the 
King’s forces is a Frenchman, M. de 
Facieu, whose military qualifications 
there is no reason to doubt. 

Ava has no naval resources: the 
King has some steamers—bnuilt for 
him in England—with which he 
trades up and down the river; 
and from time to time there is talk 
of gunboats being built in Mandalay, 
but they never appear, the fact 
being that, one by one, as they are 
finished, they are delegated to the 
less glorious but more utilitarian 
duty of carrying rice up and down 
the Irrawaddy. Education, to a 
small extent, is universal among the 
Burmese. Almost every Burman 
can read and write, being taught in 
childhood by the phoonghees, or 
priests, of whom each village con- 
tains a certain number, their dis- 
tinguishing costume being a yellow 
gown ; their heads are shaved and 
are bare. They are forbidden to 
marry. The Burmese literature is 
almost entirely confined to plays, 
often of an immoral tendency, and 
amatory songs. 

In religion the Burmese, in com- 
mon with all the Indo-Chinese races, 
are Buddhists ; they do not believe 
in the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but ‘in reward and punishment in 
an infinite succession of existences.’ 
In this faith, it has been calculated, 
live over 300 millions of souls. 

Unlike the majority of Asiatics (writes 
Major Allen), the Burmese are not a fawn- 
ing race. They are cheerful and singularly 
alive to the ridiculous, buoyant, elastic, 
soon recovering from personal or domestic 
disaster. With little feeling of patriotism, 
they are still attached to their homes; 
greatly so to their families. Free from 
prejudices of caste or creed, they readily 
fraternise with strangers, and at all times 
frankly yield to the superiority of the 
European. Though ignorant, they’ are, 
where no mental exertion is required, in- 
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quisitive, and to a certain extent eager 
for information, indifferent to the shedding 
of blood on the part of their rulers, yet 
not individually cruel; temperate, ab- 
stemious, and hardy, but idle, with neither 
fixedness of purpose nor perseverance. 
Discipline or any continued employment 
becomes irksome to them, yet they are not 
devoid of a certain degree of enterprise. 
Great dabblers in small mercantile ven- 
tures, they may be called (the women 
especially) a race of hucksters. Not 
treacherous or habitual perverters of the 
truth, yet credulous and given to monstrous 
exaggeration. Where vested with authority, 
arrogant and boastful if unchecked, corrupt, 
oppressive, and arbitrary. Not distinguished 
for bravery, while their chiefs are notorious 
for cowardice, for with the latter cunning 
in war ranks before courage. Inexpert in 
the use and careless in the preservation of 
their arms, they are indifferent shots, and, 
though living in a country covered with 
forest, are not bold followers of fiela sports. 


The Kingdom of Burmah in 1875. 
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Such, then, are the subjects of 
the monarch who, by his unjust and 
tyrannical conduct, oppressing an 
inoffensive people, and occupying 
their country with his troops, has 
called forth the stern rebuke of 
Great Britain. To judge by all 
past experience, words alone will 
not avail. 

It is certain that his kingdom is 
shamefully ruled; the resources of 
the country are entirely undeve- 
loped, and the people swindled and 
oppressed by the Government. 

His Majesty has hitherto thrown 
every obstacle in the way of our 
trade with western China, and is 
likely to do so again, unless he re- 
ceives some new proof of our 
power. 
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REMARKS ON A RECENT IRISH ELECTION.! 
By One or THE ELECTORS. 


Nox that the law has pronounced 

its dictum in the case of the 
late Tipperary election—that the 
grave has claimed all that was mor- 
tal of that county’s twice-chosen 
representative, and that the excite- 
ment caused by the contest and sub- 
sequent petition has had time to 
cool, it may be worth the reader’s 
while to have submitted to him a 
calm, and we trust impartial, view 
of the whole matter, if for no other 
reason, at least to remove some mis- 
conceptions, and to lead him to 
think more favourably of our Irish 
character. 

As, however, the views of any 
writer, especially on a_ political 
question, are so liable to be in- 
fluenced by his social connections, 
his religious tendencies, or, accord- 
ing to the Darwinian theory, his 
hereditary descent, it may be well 
for the present one to define his 
standpoint, that the reader may 
judge what amount of reliance to 
attribute to his opinions. Suffice 
it to say therefore that, originally 
of Scoto-Presbyterian descent, and 
born and educated in one of the 
most Presbyterian parts of Ulster, 
he has, for over forty years, been a 
resident in this, Ireland’s ‘ premier 
county,’ that in his religious views 
he stands at the antipodes of those 
held by this county’s peasantry, 
and that, as to politics, though 
possessed of the franchise since 
shortly after his first settlement, he 
has never exercised it save on two 
occasions, chiefly because he was 
unable to sympathise fully with 
either party that aimed to repre- 
sent him in the British Parliament. 
His Ulster birth and Presbyterian 
prejudices have not, however, been 
able to blind him to the many ex- 


cellences of the Munster character, 
though they may have given him a 
keener insight into its defects; nor 
can he understand why love of 
country, however seemingly eccen- 
tric sometimes in its expression, 
should not be more generally appre- 
ciated in the Irishman, when the 
German is praised for his love 
of Fatherland, the Frenchman 
honoured for devoting fortune and 
life to the service of his country, 
and everything British is made the 
standard of perfection the wide 
world over in the eyes of the Eng- 
lishman. And in this love of coun- 
try, and the inherent gratitude of 
the Irish peasantry, will be found 
the true solution of the much-mis- 
interpreted but unanimous election 
of the formerly expatriated John 
Mitchel. 

The British Press, whether Li- 
beral or Conservative, looking on 
it from an English standpoint, with 
one accord naturally represented it 
as an expression of disloyalty to the 
British Government; but this was 
by no means generally the case. 
That it was so intended by some of 
the more enthusiastic but least in- 
fluential of our politicians I mean 
not to deny; but these I venture to 
assert, from local knowledge, now 
form bat a very minor part of this 
large constituency. Since the pass- 
ing of Gladstone’s Act respecting 
the land tenure, however defective 
it is felt to be in many respects, the 
great majority of the voters have 
no desire to repeal the Union, if 
that were practicable, or to part 
company with the best consumers 
of their beef and mutton, their oats 
and flour. Why, then, did these 
not start an opposing candidate ? 
Simply because they felt that a 


* [While far from agreeing with some of our contributor’s remarks, we regard his 
paper as worthy of consideration.—Eb. } 
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compliment was due to the man 
who, some quarter of a century 
before, when they had no such se- 
curity for their tenures, and when 
rackrents and the failure of the po- 
tato, had left most of them but one 
of three alternatives—starvation, 
emigration, or rebellion against the 
powers that be—had honestly, how- 
ever injudiciously, counselled the 
latter, and had sacrificed his home, 
friends, and all that men hold dear, 
in attestation of his determined 
honesty of purpose. It was not 
that they would now approve of 
John Mitchel’s policy. Indeed, 
most—I may say all of them —were 
quite ignorant what his policy 
would be under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country. All 
knew that he had been not only a 
Repealer, but a Separatist; but so 
had some others who had _ been 
exiled for their opinions, and now 
represented the country, and not 
unworthily, in the British Parlia- 
ment. A ‘few who knew him best, 
and who had attended to his utter- 
ances in the American press, knew, 
or at least believed, that however 
he might desire to have his name 
enrolled in the list of Irish represen- 
tatives, he would not unsay his life 
by taking the oath of allegiance to 
British sovereignty, or bend his 
spirit to take his seat in the halls of 
Westminster; but had this been 
generally known or credited, I do 
not believe that, if elected at all on 
the first occasion, he would have 
been by any means unanimously 
elected. The letter he published, 
clearly declaring his intention to 
this effect, appeared subsequently 
to his second election, and was felt 
by many of his most zealous sup- 
porters as most disappointing. Had it 
appeared sooner, he certainly would 
not have obtained so much support, 
nor have been the only candidate in 
the Liberal interest, even though the 
chief object then was, not that of 
complimenting John Mitchel, but of 
vindicating the freedom of election 
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on the part of the constituency from 
Government dictation. At the time 
of his first election Mr. Mitchel’s 
intention was not generally known. 
He had not then reached this coun- 
try ; and that election was cheer. 
fully acquiesced in by Liberals of 
all shades, and not actively opposed 
even by Conservatives, as it was 
deemed a fitting tribute to a man 
that had, in the day of Ireland’s 
calamity, sacrificed all for love of 
country. 

The enthusiasm on his behalf too 
was all the greater inasmuch as his 
conduct contrasted so favourably 
with that of many who, before and 
since his expatriation, had been 
returned to Parliament. Disgusted 
with the conduct of men who, loud 
in their professions of patriotism, 
had only sought the electors’ 
suffrages in order to advance their 
own interests, the electors of 
Tipperary were determined to have 
at least one disinterested repre- 
sentative. It had long been 
notorious in Ireland that the way to 
all the best judicial appointments, 
whether in the counties or the 
metropolis, lay across the hustings. 
Not by the study of law and equity, 
but by the most ample promises to 
priests, did the ambitious and 
astute barrister of the Four Courts 
seek to secure the higher rewards of 
his profession. Hardly a vacancy 
occurred in the whole country that 
a long-robed candidate did not 
present himself, with what intent 
was shrewdly conjectured, so that 
some constituencies at length gave 
notice,—‘ No barrister need apply.’ 

To that feeling may also be 
attributed much of the support 
previously given to the convict 
Rossa. His opponent was a gen- 
tleman, however able in _ his 
profession, who had no interest in 
thecounty. At one time connected 
with Queen’s College, Galway, he 
came forward on this occasion as 
the nominee of the priests, pledged 
to oppose in Parliament the principle 
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on which that College was founded. 
It was said, though [ did not 
witness it, that on the nomination 
day, on the hustings, he sported a 
green cravat emblematic of Fenian 
opinions. But all such arts did not 
blind the electors. Despite the 
whole infiuence of the Catholic 
priesthood exerted in his favour, on 
that occasion he was signally de- 
feated. It is true that not more 
than a third of the constituency was 
actually polled. The Conservatives 
almost to a man refrained from 
voting; and respectable farmers, 
even at the solicitation of their 
priests, refused to vote for either 
party. In proof of this assertion I 
may here record the following anec- 
dote. On the next market day after 
Rossa’s return, in conversing with 
a substantial farmer who lives not 
above a mile from my own residence, 
lasked him, ‘ Well, Mr. , for 
whom did you vote ?’ ‘Is it I?’ said 
he ; ‘I would not vote for either of 
I had a note that 
(the P.P.), 


the blackguards. 
morning from Father 
asking me to go to meet him, but I 
would not go the length of my foot 


for. that purpose.’ And after a 
moment’s reflection he added, ‘I 
think, after all, it was better that 
Rossa was returned, as Parliament 
will be more likely to do something 
for us farmers,—an astute pre- 
diction which subsequent events 
did not fail amply to confirm. And 
Rossa’s return, at the time and 
since looked upon as so disgraceful 
toTipperary, was, toall true Liberals 
conversant with the springs of the 
political movement, a notable asser- 
tion, in civil matters, of religious 
freedom. 

No doubt that return was very 
much owing to the Fenian move- 
ment, and implied, much more than 
Mitchel’s, a feeling of disaffection 
to the British Government. Then 
that feeling was rife in the minds 
of our peasantry ; and it was all the 
more so asit had recently suffered an 
effectual defeat. The leaders of the 


movement had been arrested and con- 
victed—and convicted too by men 
some of whom, it was felt, had 
attained to power and office by a 
like species of agitation, though 
agitation restrained within the 
limits of the law. Another candi- 
date was in the field, astute, eloquent, 
learned in the law, and severely con- 
stitutional in his professions, but 
who, it was thought, was seeking 
the suffrages of the electors merely 
for his own purposes. And Rossa’s 
return was the defiant answer of 
Tipperary to a Government that had 
ever shown itself prompt to coerce 
its subjects, but slow to redress 
their admitted grievances. 

But, before Mitchel’s return, this 
feeling had become, save it might 
be amongst the lower strata of the 
inhabitants of our towns, compara- 
tively extinct. A great measure of 
justice, securing to the electors the 
fruits of their own toil, had, years 
before, passed both Houses of Par- 
liament. The disposition to redress 
all real causes of complaint had 
béen manifested. A Church had 
been deposed from her proud, but 
false position of ‘ national,’ that had 
long been looked upon as the sym- 
bol of Britain’s supremacy and 
Treland’s degradation. Many of 
the restless spirits that inhabited 
our towns, deprived of their usual 
grounds for agitation, had betaken 
themselves to other lands. The 
daily wages of our labourers had 
been nearly doubled. Evictions for 
non-payment of rent were com- 
paratively unheard of. In peace 
and quietness, as testified by our 
assizes, Tipperary had become a 
model county. And, on the 12th of 
July, and other festivals of religious 
riot in the North, Government could 
withdraw a portion of its constabu- 
lary, and send them to preserve 
order in that locality. 

And to whose efforts to right 
their country might all this change 
be really traced ? To the men that 
had dared, in 1848, openly to pro- 
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claim that the state of Ireland was 
a disgrace to any Government; 
that the starvation of the people 
was owing to its land laws; that 
the first law of human society was 
the preservation of human life from 
hunger; and, where that law was 
made subservient to the interests 
of the few, all bonds of allegiance 
were relaxed ; and who had, in con- 
sequence, risked capital punishment 
and undergone banishment. To the 
man especially who did not hesi- 
tate to teach that the condition of 
Ireland was such, scourged as it had 
been by years of famine, seemingly 
without a prospect of redress, as to 
justify rebellion; and who exposed 
himself to the vengeance of the laws, 
by openly instructing the people 
how they might best resist discip- 
lined troops. 

What was the state of Ireland 
when John Mitchel gave this—let 
it be granted —most injudicious 
counsel ? 

It has been alleged, in defence of 
the Government, that it did not 
cause the blight of the potato crop. 
True, it did not ; but, when the po- 
tato crop was gone, its laws did not 
permit the starving inhabitants to 
touch any other of the produce that 
their own hands had reared. Those 
laws gave to the landlord the power 
of distraint over the stock, crop, 
and every species of produce. In 
many cases, the cereal crops barely 
availed to meet the rent, taxes, and 
other necessary requirements. I 
have myself witnessed a process of 
distraint then customary—a keeper 
put upon the farmer when the 
crop was ripe; that keeper kept 
there too often at the farmer’s ex- 
pense till the crop was reaped, 
thrashed, and converted into money, 
which found its direct way into the 
landlord's pocket, the latter giving, 
as was frequently the case, a receipt 
only on account. On what, then, 
were such farmers and their fami- 
lies to live when the potatoes 
were taken from them? And 
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might not the Government, which 
enforced such laws under such 
circumstances, be justly charge- 
able with being accessory to the 
people’s death? It could not be 
alleged that there was not food 
really in the country to sustain all 
itsinhabitants. During all our suf- 
fering, there was no cessation to the 
exportation to Great Britain of 
oats, flour, beef, pork, and mutton. 
Why did not the starving peasantry 
seize on these things—the produce 
of their own labour? Because 
they were guarded in safety, from 
our shores, by British troops. For 
many months, to my own know- 
ledge, the chief duty of the troops 
stationed in the assize town of Tip- 
perary was to guard the flour, on 
its transit from the mills, where 
ground, to its place of export. 

It is true the Government of the 
day relaxed the corn laws, lent us 
money to be foolishly squandered 
on what were called public works, 
and facilitated, so far as they could, 
the introduction of Indian meal in 
place of the lost potato. And 
this Indian meal our peasantry, with 
little means to purchase it, econo- 
mically mixed with turnip-tops and 
the tender shoots of the young 
nettle, in order to preserve the dear 
life. But they did not forget that 
the oats and wheat their own hands 
had sown and reaped were mean- 
while feeding their fellow-subjects 
and their horses across the water, 
whilst its price had gone to embel- 
lish houses in the great city, and to 
enrich London or Parisian trades- 
men. Such was the state of our 
unfortunate country at the time. 
And the very Acts which our 
Legislature has then and since 
passed—the Upas-tree whicha great 
statesman set himself so strenuously 
to uproot—prove sufficiently that 
Ireland then was not without her 
cruel grievances. 

The return of Mitchel, there- 
fore, as u member of that Legisla- 
ture that had thus been compelled 
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to redress Ireland’s wrongs was, in 
my judgment, no proof of present 
disloyalty, but a fit expression of 
national gratitude. That it meant 
no disaffection to the throne, nor 
even hostility to the sister country, 
is sufficiently proved by the cheer- 
ful acquiescence of all parties—men 
second to none in loyalty. It was 
felt that under the altered circum- 
stances that election could do no 
harm, even if John Mitchel were 
an unaltered man. For, however 
suspicious of the people those in 
authority may be, and may think it 
their duty to be, and however it 
may pleasea portion of our magis- 
tracy and press to minister to those 
suspicions, tainted by the Orange 
spiritof the North, my own firm con- 
viction is that not a hundred John 
Mitchels now, with pens a hundred 
times more eloquent than that of 
the editor of the United Irishman, 
that once moved the hearts of our 
populace as the winds move the 
waves, would be able to stir up a 
dangerous ripple on our social sur- 
face. 

But why, it may be asked, if the 
constituency wished to be repre- 
sented in the British Parliament,— 
why, especially after its experience 
in the Rossa case, did it electa man 
who had been convicted of treason- 
felony, and whose offence, it was 
well known, had neither been 
purged nor pardoned? . True, the 
constituency knew that John Mit- 
chel’s offence had not been par- 
doned, but they did think that it 
had been condoned. Less than 
twelve months previously he had 
been in the country. His presence 
on that occasion had not been kept 
a secret from the Government. The 
public press announced it openly. 
He had gone from south to north, 
and from north to south—through 
Dublin itself, where his presence 
had once caused so much commo- 
tion—passing and repassing under 
the very walls of the Castle, the 
seat of her Majesty’s representa- 
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tive ; and yet no hostile hand was 
laid on him. Irishmen rejoiced 
that twenty-five years had so utterly 
obliterated past asperities. Many 
acknowledgments of error on the 
part of English statesmen had been 
uttered in the meantime. Many 
remedial measures in attestation of 
those acknowledgments had been 
liberally passed. His immunity 
from arrest was further looked on 
as a confirmation of those acknow- 
ledgments. It was considered as 
an ample proof that the tomahawk 
had been buried. It so happened 
that, a few months after an elec- 
tion, Tipperary found herself in 
want of a representative. She 
had determined to have done with 
all nominees of priests. She wanted 
no learned barrister to advocate 
her cause, for his own benefit. 
None of her landed gentry seemed 
at the time ambitious of the honour. 
Her thoughts reverted to him who 
had been for so long an exile from 
his country, and who had so re- 
cently visited it. His name had 
been mentioned on the occasion of 
@ vacancy some years before, but 
it had not been pressed, as it was 
then supposed it would subject him 
to arrest. Suffice it to say, that 
John Mitchel was asked if he 
would accept the post, the question 
being prompted by the change of 
circumstances. And on his sig- 
nifying compliance, he was unani- 
mously elected, even before he had 
touched our shores, or had any 
opportunity of explaining his views 
to his constituents. 

What then was the surprise of 
the electors when the man’s name 
alone seemed to strike with terror 
the British Legislature! The First 
Minister of the Crown, with un- 
dignified haste, informed by tele- 
gram, and not awaiting the usual 
routine of the writ’s return, moved 
the Commons that the doors be 
shut in the ‘felon’s’ face! The 
men of Tipperary had fondly hoped 
that it would have been otherwise. 
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They had believed that confessions 
of error made on that floor had 
been more sincere, and that after 
the lapse of five-and-twenty years, 
as in the case of others who had 
once made themselves amenable 
to the laws, the man of their choice 
would have been quietly allowed 
to take his place, if it so pleased 
him. Such was the feeling of all 
parties, whether Whig, Conserva- 
tive, or Home Ruler, if the pre- 
sence of all at the rejoicings sub- 
sequent to the election, and the 
peace and harmony that pervaded 
the assemblage, be any testimony. 
But such a millennium was not to 
be permitted. Old feelings were 
again to be rekindled by the First 
Minister of the Crown. And what- 
ever could be done to resuscitate 
past enmity, and confer on Mitchel 
his former influence, was done by 
Mr. Disraeli. It may be that he 
considered he was but doing his 
duty to her Majesty. It may be 
that he was only enforcing the law. 
But even granting this, there are 
cases. in which it is more dignified 
and sensible not to enforce it. And 
surely such a course would have 
been more dignified on the part of 
the Minister of a great country 
than to act so as to endanger the 
peace by arousing the long-sup- 
pressed feelings of hostility. That 
he did not sueceed, he may thank 
the wisdom of his predecessor, and 
the altered circumstances his legis- 
lation had produced.? 

But it will be asked why, when 
Mr. Mitchel was excluded by the 
House of Commons, was he again 
by so great a majority elected ? 
In reply, the electors of Tipperary 
might fairly plead the historical 
precedent of the electors of Mid- 
dlesex, who persisted again and 
again in returning the expelled and 
outlawed Wilkes—a character not 
for a moment to be compared in 
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honour or in honesty with the 
exiled Mitchel. I do not plead, 
however, that they were influenced 
by such a precedent, 
them, it so happens, are not much 
versed in history. But they do 
know something of electoral rights. 
There are none so ignorant as not 
to know how the House of Com. 
mons is constituted. And . they 
could not understand why a House, 
each member of which sat by the 
votes of his constituents, and a 
Government that derived its powers 
from those members, should hasten 
to exclude their chosen repre- 
sentative. They had heard much 
of the power of the people. They 
had read much, both in the native 
and English press (for all electors 
of Tipperary are politicians) of a 
late Continental monarchinfluencing 
voters on occasions of a plebiscite. 
They knew how English statesmen 
professed to lament the want in 
other countries of what is under- 
stood in this by constitutional 
government; and it did seem 
strange to them that statesmen, 
making such professions, and them- 
selves ruling by the popular will, 
should strive to coerce them in 
their freedom of election. Had 
Tipperary formed a part of Russia, 
Spain, or even Austria, doubtless 
they would have claimed no such 
freedom. But forming a part of 
the constituency of this great king- 
dom, where the representative 
principle is so jealously guarded, 
they did imagine they might send 
to Parliament the man of their own 
choice, who, if expatriated once, 
had so lately been permitted to 
return in freedom. On the occasion 
of John Mitchel’s second return, 
all the more intelligent electors 
felt bound to act in vindication of 
that freedom secured to them by 
the constitution. On that occasion 
he received support from those 


2 [It would evidently have been impossible for the Premier to have refrained from 


action. 


The only question is as to the mode of his procedure.—Eb. | 
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who did not actively sanction his 
first election, lest its true meaning 
might be misinterpreted. Many de- 
precated a revival of feelings that 
might imply renewed hostility to 
England, though they cordially 
acquiesced in the desire to do 
honour to the exile. These stood 
aloof on the first occasion. But 
when they deemed liberty of elec- 
tion to be assailed in the very 
house of its friends, they hesitated 
no longer to record their votes. 

But still, it will be asked, why 
throw away their votes when they 
were distinctly warned, as has since 
been proved on the trial of the pe- 
tition, that John Mitchel was ‘an 
alien.’, It is true they were told so 
on the authority of an attorney and 
the opposing candidate, who had 
exhibited sharp practice on the no- 
mination day by getting his name 
proposed only at the last legal 
minute ; but.it did not follow that 
they were to take such authority 
as decisive. They were all aware 
that John Mitchel had been born 
and educated in Ireland. So far 
from deeming him an ‘alien,’ they 
had esteemed him, like so many of 
her sons in ’98 and preceding ages 
who had found it ‘treason to love 
their country, and death to defend,’ 
as peculiarly racy of the soil. Of 
the ew-post-facto Act of 1870, by 
which he was declared a ‘ statutory 
alien,’ they had not even heard till 
the trial of the petition. The first 
law-officers of the Crown had ex- 
pressed doubts in the House of Com- 
mons as to the power of the Go- 
vernment to treat him as a ‘ felon.’ 
Were Tipperary electors to be sup- 
posed to be more conversant than 
these with the laws that attached 
disability to candidates? Or is it 
to be wondered at that they per- 
sisted in their choice, from no mo- 
tives of disloyalty, but from a most 
praiseworthy desire to assert the 
great principle of constitutional 
right in maintaining their electoral 
liberty ? 
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It cannot be denied that so soon 
as the judge decided that they 
were legally at fault, they bowed 
to his decision unmurmuringly. 
Though the law-officer of the Crown 
on whom the lot fell to try the va- 
lidity of the election was not the 
most popular with a Southern con- 
stituency, there was no. excitement 
either in the town or. court, no 
offensive language heard, much less 
was there any disturbance of the 
peace, during the loca] trial of the 
case. In going and returning from 
court during the two or three 
days that hearing occupied, no mo- 
lestation—not a word of insult, so 
far as I heard of—was offered to 
the opposing candidate. This state- 
ment, I am sure, our present mem- 
ber, Captain Moore, will be most 
ready to confirm. In this respect 
the so-called ‘ rebellious’ Tipperary 
may be favourably compared with 
many other counties and shires in 
her Majesty’s dominions where the 
popular candidate has been de- 
feated. We had torchlight pro- 
cessions in John Mitchel’s honour, 
orderly and well conducted. There 
were thousands assembled from the 
neighbouring towns; thousands 
crowded into the narrowest space 
to listen to the speeches, many sub- 
jected to the greatest pressure; 
there were members of all creeds 
and parties interspersed among the 
throng; and yet not a single unkind 
word, not an instance of rude treat- 
ment, no necessity for the police, 
but the utmost good-humour and 
disposition to oblige. Under such 
circumstances it did pain many of 
us electors, not more wanting in 
due loyalty to the Crown than most 
high-born Englishmen, to read the 
galling attacks that were made 
upon us in the English press. 


But the peaceful attitude of the 
county under political defeat gave 
a satisfactory answer to such cen- 
sures. 

With all her faults, therefore, an 
Irishman finds no cause to blush 
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for the recent action of his ‘ premier 
county.’ Wild and reckless her 
inhabitants often were, when op- 
pressive laws had driven them to 
the very borders of despair. Their 
gratitude to the exile had reference 
only to the past. In no light could 
it be regarded as ‘a keen sense 
of future favours.’ Besides, John 
Mitchel was in no respect connected 
with Tipperary, either by birth, 
by personal connection, or by reli- 
gion. Born and educated amidst 
thesturdy independence of Northern 
industry, his mind emancipated 
from local prejudices by highly in- 
telligent parents and a liberal course 
of education, his only bond of union 
with the Southern peasantry was 
his ardent assertion of human rights, 
and his stern indignation against 
oppression. To the credit of that 
peasantry be it said, it has never 
made the religion of a candidate 
any bar to his election. At the 
last general election the members 
for Tipperary were two Protestants. 
On a previous occasion it ousted a 
most estimable Roman Catholic 
gentleman for one of them. On 
the late occasion it had become 
known that John Mitchel belonged 
to a sect that, like the first Chris- 
tians, ‘were everywhere spoken 
against ;’ and a paragraph also went 
the round of the papers stating, 
that to a deputation of some busy- 
bodies in some town in America 
who had been sent to ‘interview’ 
him and ask him his religion, he 
had (of course sarcastically) replied 
that he belonged to the old and 
respectable community of Pagans ; 
and political capital was thought 
to be made of such statements ; 
and in one instance an elector was 
asked would he support a man 
who was at best a Unitarian. But 
the reply was, conveying a just 
rebuke of Conservative bigotry, 
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‘I care not whether he be “ Turk, 
Jew, or Atheist,”* I only know 
that he is an honest man.’ In this 
respect, therefore, and especially 
when we compare this freedom 
from bigotry on the part of Tip. 
perary electors with the insane riots 
that take place annually in the 
North of Ireland betwixt Protestant 
and Catholic, may we not claim it 
as a.merit in the ‘ premier county’? 

On the whole, the writer cannot 
but regard the action of the Go. 
vernment in the case of the late 
Tipperary election as a mistake on 
the part of Mr. Disraeli. As to 
being alarmed at it, he, as the head 
of the State under her Majesty, 
should have known better the true 
feelings and peaceable disposition 
of the great majority of the electors 
of this county. Had there been 
cause for alarm the Government 
action only tended to cherish and 
augment the hostility. If allowed 
to pass unnoticed, the whole matter 
would only have been wonder of 
an hour, that John Mitchel was 
now, like his friend John Martin, 
actually a member of the British 
Legislature. If a felon, why did 
not the Government dare to treat 
him as afelon? But his ‘ felony’ 
was a matter of twenty-five years 
past, de facto, if not de jwre, purged 
by so many years of exile, and now 
atoned for on the part of Britain 
by her altered legislation, her con- 
fession of past errors, and redress 
of crying wrongs. Again, was it 
dignified on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pursue with its hostility 
one who had no longer power to 
annoy ? 

To anyone who looked into John 
Mitchel’s face after his return to 
his country, it was plainly visible 
that Death had set his seal upon 
him; that a seat in the House of 
Commons, even if so disposed, he 


® On the bridge that once gave entrance to the borough of Bandon, in the county Cork, 
was this inscription:—‘ Turk, Jew, or Atheist may enter here, but not a Papist;’ and 
this in the midst of a Roman Catholic population. 
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would never occupy; that a re- 
presentative of any constituency he 
would soon cease to be; and that, 
even were the circumstances of the 
country unaltered, he had no longer 
the physical energy to annoy. It was 
undignified statesmanship to pit the 
British Government, on the great 
public arena of Europe and America, 
against a man who was only the 
shadow of his former self; who 
could do no injury, save to his own 
character, by an injudicious policy ; 
and who, in returning to Ireland, 
was in fact but fulfilling the law of 
the great craving of our humanity 
—to come home todie, and lay his 
bones with the ashes of his fathers. 
Let it be observed, too, that there 
was no little pettiness in the method 
of the contest ; for the discussion in 
the House of Commons, and in the 
press also, was not so much as to 
the legality of his election, as a 
heaping up of old reproaches as to 
his ‘felony,’ the revival of the old 
story as to his supposed breach of 
pardle in Tasmania, his former ad- 
vice to the Irish peasantry how best 
by hand-grenade and vitriol bottles 
to resist disciplined troops, and, 
in short, a free use of epithets 
and abuse instead of argument. 
No impartial Irishman, none at 
least conversant with the state of 
matters in the South, could fora 
moment doubt that the condition of 
our populace was such as fully 
to justify rebellion against landlord- 
law, upheld by British power, had 
there been a rational prospect of 
success, Even before the potato 
famine it was testified by Lord 
Devon in his commission to en- 
quire into the state of Ireland, that 
‘if the Ulster tenant-right were 
tampered with, the Horse Guards 
had not sufficient force at their 
disposal to preserve the peace.’ 
And had Munster been peopled by 
the peasantry of Down and Antrim, 
the strife at Ballingarry would have 
proved no such contemptible fiasco, 
and the agitation of John Mitchel 
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have borne different fruit. These 
were not the men to shut themselves 
and their families up in their houses 
and starve in silence, when they 
saw the dear food borne from their 
doors. But Ulstermen were kept 
aloof and blind to the true state of 
affairs by fostering the religious 
prejudice. Arms were supplied to 
Northern Orangemen, and they 
were called on to stand fast by the 
Queen and Constitution against 
Romanist disloyalty, though Mit- 
chel, Davis, O’Brien, and many 
more were Protestants. The 
peasantry of the South, ground 
down by ages of oppression, had lost 
the true attributes of manhood, and 
were little more than serfs. And 
John Mitchel’s great mistake was 
that he thought he had men to 
influence of a like sturdy indepen- 
dence with himself—men who 
would look their enemies in 
the face, and not skulk secretly 
to shoot from behind a ditch. And 
this great misconception of the 
character of his countrymen ren- 
dered—as it was obvious from the 
first—all his exertions futile, and 
consigned himself to exile. 

For one reason, at least, however, 
should the friends of John Mitchel 
be deeply thankful to Mr. Disraeli, 
and that is because he conferred the 
most fitting apotheosis on his life 
by pursuing him to the death with 
the hatred of the British Govern- 
ment. Had he been let alone, and 
life been spared him, in the natural 
order of things he must speedily 
have fallen from his high position 
of public notoriety. In the altered 
circumstances of his country, which 
his long absence from it disenabled 
him to appreciate, he might soon 
have injured his own popularity by 
an injudicious policy. No starva- 
tion now existed in this portion of 
the empire, nor had any grievous 
wrong been left unredressed through 
which he could have excited popular 
indignation. He repudiated Home 
Rule in its modern acceptation ; and 
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certainly no intelligent section of 
his countrymen would now have 
joined him in his demand for sepa- 
ration. His kindliness of heart, his 
amiability of disposition, so won- 
derfully attractive to all who knew 
him, must have secured him friends 
to the last hour of his life; but as 
a public character I believe he would 
have found himself a forsaken and 
disappointed man. But, let us 
be just even to his enemies—from 
that position death and Mr. Disraeli 
saved him. Seldom if ever have 
human remains been deposited in 
the tomb amidst a country’s deeper, 
more affectionate, and universal re- 
grets. Long will that tomb be 
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santry, few of whom ever looked 
upon his face, as the last resting. 
place of one who truly loved his 
country; and he himself would re- 
gard it as his noblest epitaph that 
he had incurred England’s hatred 
even unto death. 

Let future generations of his 
countrymen, while they honour his 
integrity, learn to bury in his grave 
those resentments which his His. 
tory would unhappily perpetuate; 
and let our rulers learn, however 
late, to understand that a warm 
tribute to a fellow-countryman’s 
sincerity does not necessarily imply 
danger to the constitution or dis- 
loyalty to the throne. 

J. O. 
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ARMIN, THE LIBERATOR OF GERMANY. 


N August the 16th, a great 
festive gathering will be held 
near. Detmold, at the unveiling of 
the colossal statue of Arminius, or 
Hermann,' the Deliverer of Germany 
from the Roman yoke. In the 
midst of the Teutoburg Forest—on 
the brow of a lofty hill, surrounded 
by beech and fir-wood—stands the 
figure of this national hero, on a 
granite pedestal : with a foot placed 
on the eagle of a Roman legion ; 
holding a raised sword in his right 
hand. The hill rises to an emi- 
nence of 1,300 feet. The enor- 
mous statue itself towers some 
sixty feet high. It is turned 
towards the Rhine: a doubly 
significant position in our days! 
Far and wide will it be visible—as 
far as the Drachenfels, famed by 
Siegfried’s mythic struggle; as far as 
the Brocken, the traditionary seat 
ofancient heathen witchcraft. Thirty- 
six years have passed since Ernst 
von Bandel, the patriotic sculptor, 
towhom the work has been a labour 
oflove, conceived the idea of this 
great monument. Now, at last, 
thanks to Bandel’s unflagging zeal 
during a lifetime, the gigantic Statue 
—made of iron, and screwed together 
in its several parts—is finished: a 
remarkable memento of the famed 
battle in which the legions of Varus 
were annihilated, about the year 9 of 
our era. 

The country all round the Groten- 
burg, near which the monument 
stands, is replete with myth and 
history. The whole mountain-range 
goes by a name (‘Osning’) that 
brings back remembrances of early 
Germanic worship. There are 
Hiinen-Ringe—Giant Circles—mys- 


terious remnants of large stone- 
structures. There are woods and 
homesteads which, if the antiquit 
of their names could be mt 
would show an unbroken link of 
tradition with the very days of the 
Teutoburg Battle. In more than 
one sense is the ground between 
the Weser and the Rhine strangely 
hallowed. In the Osning stood 
the Irmin-sul, or Irmin’s Column, 
which Karl the Great. destroyed in 
his struggle against the Saxons. 
That popular rhyme in Low German 
speech, which is yet current : 

Hermen! sla Dermen ; 

Sla Pipen ; sla Trummen! 

De Keiser will kumen 

Met Hamer un Stangen, 

Will Hermen uphangen— 


is by some referred back, not to the 
contest against Witukind, but to 
that against Armin or Hermann him- 
self. Not far from the scene of the 
great battle—in the cloister of Kor- 
vei—there were found, for the first 
time, in the sixteenth century, those 
Annals of Tacitus which contain a 
graphic record of Armin’s deeds. 
Again, in the Abbey of Verden, 
at the end of the same century, 
the Gothic translation of the Bible 
by Ulfilas was discovered—the oldest 
record of German speech. Truly, 
in Massmann’s words, a trilogy of 
things full of Teutonic interest! 

A most romantic career that of 
the Cheruskian Chieftain was, who 
wrought the signal victory. Asa 
youth, he had learnt the art of war 
among his country’s foes; was 
placed at the head of a legion of 
German auxiliaries; and by his 
valour, perhaps on Danubian battle- 


fields in Pannonia (Hungary), 


' The modern rendering of. Arminius by ‘ Hermann,’ though generally accepted, is 


probably an error. 
Saxon: Eormen-; Old Norse: Iérmun-). 


More likely is the connection of that name with Irmin (Anglo- 
It may, in Simrock’s opinion, simply have 


meant the common leader of the Cheruskian League—even as Irmin was perhaps a com- 
mon War-God of allied German tribes. Dio Cassius writes the name: ’Apulvios; Strabo: 


"Aputnos, 
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obtained Roman citizenship and the 
rank of a knight. The Romans that 
saw him describe him as coming 
from a noble stock; strong and 
brave; of quick perception, and 
of penetrating judgment—more so 
than might be expected from a 
‘barbarian’ (ultra barbarum promp- 
‘tus ingenio). The ardour of his 
mind was said to glow from his 
face and from the glance of his 
eyes. He was the son of Segimer 
—in modern German: Siegmar— 
a Cheruskian leader. Armin’s wife, 
whose name we learn from a Greek 
source, was Thusnelda ;? originally 
betrothed against her will toanother 
chieftain, but secretly carried off 
by her daring swain, between 
whom and his father-in-law, Segest, 
there was thenceforth a deadly feud. 
In those days, it was the en- 
deavour of the Romans, after 
they had conquered Gaul, and gra- 
dually come up from the Danubian 
side, to subject also the countr 
between the Rhine and the Elbe. 
A hundred thousand of their sol- 
diers kept watch and ward along 
the Rhine: one half of them sta- 
tioned between Mainz and Bonn; 
the other half between Koln and 
Xanten, and down to the very shores 
of the German Ocean. Pushing 
forward from the Rhine in an east- 
ern direction, they succeeded in 
establishing, near the Lippe, a strong 
fort, called Aliso—probably what is 
now Else, near Paderborn. Drusus 
even ventured with an expedition 
as far as the Elbe; but, terrified by 
the weird appearance of a gigantic 
Teuton prophetess, who foretold his 
approaching death, he returned, and 
soon afterwards died through being 
thrown from his horse. Armin’s 
merit it is, by his triumph in the 
Teutoburg Forest, and by a struggle 
carried on for years afterwards, 
to have freed this north-western 
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region, and thus, step by step, to 
have driven back the ever-encroach- 
ing Latin power. 

It was under the Emperor Au- 
gustus that Quinctilius Varus, the 
former Quaestor in Syria—who 
had, in that capacity, put down 
a Jewish insurrection with great 
cruelty—was sent to the Lower 
Rhine to complete the enslave. 
ment of the German tribes there, 
A man of sybaritic tastes; who 
had entered Syria poor, and left 
it loaded with riches. Not 
distinguished by a _ statesman’s 
wisdom; but apt to charm the 
chieftains of a simple people 
into submission to a seductive civi- 
lisation, This Sardanapalus on a 
small scale, whilst exerting himself 
to morally fetter and corrupt the 
leaders, rode rough-shod over the 
people ; disregarding their native 
customs; dispensing Roman law 
like a praetor; making the Latin 
tongue resound near the Cheruskian 
homesteads as the language of the 
administration and of the tribunals. 
His aim was, to push the wedge of 
Roman dominion into the very 
heart of Germany. The old plan 
of Drusus was tv be carried out : the 
lictor’s fasces were to be promenaded 
from the Rhine to the Elbe. 

Of the German chieftains placed 
with Varus as a means of influencing 
the surrounding tribes, Armin, 
Segimer, and Segest were the most 
prominent—the latter a staunch 
adherent of Roman rule; the two 
former, as events proved, good 
patriots at heart. Young Armin, 
then but twenty-five years of age, 
became the soul of the national 
conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
foreign yoke. Segest, his father- 
in-law, who afterwards bore him 
so deep a grudge because Thus- 
nelda had become Armin’s wife 
in spite of the paternal pro- 


? Thusnelda’s name has been variously interpreted. The explanation given, that it 


means ‘A Thousand Graces’ (Tausendhold), is no doubt a mistaken one. 


Others have 


suggested ‘ Thursinhiid,’ which would give a martial, Bellona-like meaning of the word. 
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test, was excluded from the se- 
cret patriotic council. Soon get- 
ting, however, an inkling of the 
occult doings, Segest, by denouncing 
them to Varus, very nearly brought 
about the failure of the whole 
movement. On the eve of the out- 
break, as an earnest of his fidelity 
to the Romans, he even asked to 
be placed in chains, together with 
Armin and the other German leaders, 
until the truth would become patent. 
Fortunately, Varus disbelieved the 
timely warning. Under cover of 
raising some auxiliaries for the 
quelling of an alleged insurrection, 
Armin was enabled to depart, and 
at once put himself at the head of 
the national rising. 

Enough had the young Cherus- 
kian seen of the superior armament 
and the military science of the Ro- 
mans ; too well was he acquainted 
with the difficulties of meeting at 
one and the same time their excel- 
lent warlike organisation and the 
strength they derived from the 
bravery of German, Gaulish, and 
other troops in their pay, for him 
not to lay his plan cautiously, so as 
to balance, to some extent, these 
immense advantages of the hostile 
army. Hisdesign therefore was, to 
lure Varus into the depths of the 
pathless Teutoburg Forest. By a 
series of stratagems he fully suc- 
ceeded in this. 

The Roman Governor, at the head 
of his legions, encumbered with a 
long train of baggage, was made 
to enter a ground where at every 
step a clearance had to be ef- 
fected with the axe; where thick 
woods, narrow gorges, impetuous 
forest-brooks offered numberless ob- 
stacles, and the swampy soil often 
became slippery from torrents of rain. 
Nature conspired, on thismemorable 
occasion, to render the terrors of the 
wilderness more ghastly. A tem- 
pest of unusual fierceness broke 
over the primeval forest, when Varus 
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stuck in the middle of the thicket. 
Mountain-spates inundated the 
ground. Trees of enormous age 
fell, shaken by the storm and struck 
by the lightning. The roar of 
thunder smothered the cries of 
those that staggered under the 
weight of falling branches. In short 
intervals, the blue zigzag light of 
heaven lit up the mysterious re- 
cesses of the wood, only to fill the 
minds of the Roman soldiers with 
greater fear when, in the next mo- 
ment, all wasdark again. At last, 
a glimpse of sun shone through 
the dark forest. Then, of a sudden, 
the encircling hills resounded with 
the terrific war-cries of the Ger- 
mans who barred every issue, 
compelling their foe to a contest 
in which military science went for 
nothing. 

We know that the Germans of 
that time, though a nation of 
warriors, given to continued war- 
like practice, and tolerably advanced 
also in several branches of industry, 
were armed in a very poor way. 
Few wore a helmet, or harness. 
Not many even had good swords ; 
the quality of the iron used being 
such that, after a few strokes, it 
easily bent. Their shields, of great 
size, were made of thin wicker- 
work, or of wood, not even covered 
with iron or leather; but painted 
over with figures—the only orna- 
ment they used in their war-array. 
The infantry and cavalry alike car- 
ried a shield and a number of short 
spears, which could be thrown, or 
used for hand-to-hand fight. The 
first ranks of their infantry used 
lances of great length. The hind 
ranks had only short wooden 
spears, the points of which were 
hardened in the fire ;3 and not tipped 
with iron. In a regular attack the 
Germans massed their forces in 
wedge-shape; but by preference 
they fought in loose order, each 
man displaying his gymnastic agi- 





* See the speech of Germanicus, in Tacitus’ Annals, ii. 14. 
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lity, of which Roman _ writers 
have noted down some remarkable 
instances. The more well-to-do 
among those fur- or linen-clad 
Teutonic warriors wore tight suits, 
which seemed to hamper them 
in fighting. When their blood was 
up, they therefore often put aside 
their upper garments, rushing into 
battle in true Berserker style— 
singing their wild heroic songs. 
Such was the foe that Varus had 
to meet. 

I rapidly pass over the details of 
the Teutoburg Battle—how a hail 
of short spears and arrows came 
down from the hill-sides upon the 
troops of Varus; how, afteracarnage, 
they gained an open space, and 
hurriedly erected a fortified camp ; 
how, having burnt many of the 
vehicles and less necessary imple- 
ments, they continued their march, 
but were once more led into thick 
woods, when a new massacre 
occurred—the foot soldiery and 
the horse being wedged together in 
helpless confusion. For three days 
the attacks were resumed. The third 
day brought the crowning misery of 
the Romans. Many cast away their 
weapons. Varus, in despair, threw 
himself on his sword, and died. Of 
the Prefects, Lucius Eggius bravely 
defended himself to the last. His 
colleague, Cejonius, surrendered. 
Vala Numonius, the legate, was 
killed in’ an attempted flight. 
Caldus Caelius, made prisoner, beat 
his own brains out with the chains 
with which he was manacled. Three 
legions were destroyed. Two eagles 
fell into German hands. A third 
eagle was saved from them by the 
banner-bearer, who covered it with 
his belt, and trod it into the morass. 
The rear-guard, led by Lucius As- 
prenas, the nephew of Varus, fled 
towards the Rhine, and was able 
yet to restrain the populations on 
the other side of the river from 
rising in rebellion against Roman 
rule. 

On hearing of the disaster, Au- 
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gustus pushed his head against the 
wall, and exclaimed: ‘ Varus! Varus! 
give me back my legions!’ Such 
was the fear of a new invasion of Teu- 
tons and Kimbrians that all Germans 
were removed from Rome, even 
the Emperor’s bodyguard ; the city 
was placed in a state of defence; 
and the Imperator, letting his hair 
and beard grow as a sign of dejec. 
tion, vowed to Jupiter a temple and 
solemn games, if he would grant 
better fortune to the Commonwealth. 
Tiberius, then at the head of the 
army in Pannonia, was in all haste 
recalled for the better security of 
Rome. 

This great Teutoburg Battle had 
freed the land between the Lower 
Rhine and the Weser; but no ad- 
vantage was taken of the victory 
by the much-divided German tribes. 
A few years afterwards, the Romans 
were enabled to make a sudden 
attack upon the Marsians (near 
Osnabriick), during a nocturnal fes- 
tival of that German tribe. On the 
occasion of this raid, the famous 
Tanfana temple was destroyed, the 
name of which has given so much 
trouble to archaeologists, and which 
was one of the few temples the 
forest-worshipping Germans pos- 
sessed. Osnabriick, like the Osning 
range of hills, no doubt derives its 
name from the Asen, Osen, or Aesir, 
the Teutonic gods: so that there 
was probably a great sanctuary in 
that neighbourhood, similar to the 
one on Heligoland (Holy Land), or 
perhaps in the isle of Rigen. 

Another unexpected raid was ef- 
fected by young Germanicus, five 
years after the Teutoburg Battle, 
into Chattian (Hessian) territory. 
Most probably he crossed the Rhine 
near Mainz; followed the road to- 
wards what is now Homburg; thence 
to the country where Giessen and 
Marburg now are, which latter may 
be what the Roman and Greek au- 
thors called Mattium and Marrcaxor. 
Others believe Mattium to be the 
present Maden, near’ Gudesberg. 
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According to their cruel practice, 
the Romans, during this inroad, 
‘captured or killed all that were 
defenceless on account of age or 
sex.’ The German youth had en- 
deavoured to offer resistance by 
swimming over the river Adrana 
(evidently the Edder of to-day), 
and trying to prevent the erection 
of a bridge; but, received by a 
shower of arrows and spears, they 
were driven back into the forests. 
On returning from their expedition, 
the Romans destroyed Mattium, the 
chief place of the Chattians, and 
devastated the fields. So Tacitus 
himself relates, 

Soon afterwards we come upon a 
tragic incident in Armin’s career. 
His father-in-law, Segest, compelled 
by the people’s voice to side with 
the national cause, had once more 
turned traitor. After having suc- 


ceeded for a time in capturing and 
placing chains upon the Liberator, 
Segest was, in his turn, beleaguered 
in his stronghold, with a great 


many of his blood relations and fol- 
lowers. Among the noble women 
in his fort was his own daughter, 
Thusnelda, of whom he seems to 
have got possession during this in- 
ternecine warfare. Pressed hard by 
his besiegers, Segest, by a secret 
message, asked the Roman general 
to bring relief. Segest’s own son, 
Segimund, who once had been or- 
dained as a priest among the Ro- 
mans in Gaul, but who in the year of 
the great rising had torn the priestly 
insignia from his forehead, and gone 
over to the ‘rebels,’ was made, 
against his own conscience, to 
carry the father’s message to the 
Romans. In this way relief came, 
and Segest was freed. But Thus- 
nelda was led into Roman capti- 
vity—‘having more of her hus- 
band’s, than of her father’s, spirit ; 
not moved to tears; not of imploring 
voice; her hands folded under her 
bosom; her eyes glancing down on 
her pregnant body’ (gravidum 
ulerum intuens). 
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Stepping forth—a man of great 
personal beauty, and of towering 
height,—the very image of a proud 
German warrior, yet a renegade to 
his fatherland — Segest held forth 
in a speech which Tacitus has pre- 
served. In it, an attempt is made 
to rebut the charge of unfaithful- 
ness to his country ; the traitor as- 
suming the part of a mediator be- 
tween the Romans and the Germans 
— if the latter would prefer repent- 
ance to perdition. The speech, in 
which Segest prides himself on his 
Roman citizenship, conferred upon 
him by the ‘divine Augustus,’ and 
in which he accuses Armin of being 
‘the robber of his daughter, the 
violator of the alliance with the 
Romans,’ winds up with a prayer 
for an amnesty to his son Segi- 
mund, With regard to Thusnelda, 
the heartless father added the cold 
remark that she had to be brought 
by force before the Roman General, 
and that he may ‘judge which cir- 
cumstance ought by preference to 
be taken into account—whether the 
fact of her being pregnant by Armin, 
or the fact of her being his own 
(Segest’s) offspring.’ 

The Romans went, in their judg- 
ment, by the former circumstance, 
and carried Thusnelda to Ravenna, 
a place of banishment for many of 
their state-prisoners. It seems that 
afterwards she had to reside at 
Rome. Pining away under the 
Italian sky, she gave birth to a son, 
of the name of Thumelicus, who was 
educated at Ravenna. <A ‘ mocking 
fate,’ Tacitus says, befel afterwards 
this son of Armin. Unfortunately, 
the book containing the record is 
lost. A German drama, written 
some years ago, about the real au- 
thorship of which there has been 
much contest, but which is no 
doubt by Friedrich Halm, has for 
its theme the assumed fate of 
Thumelik. It is called Der Fechter 
von Ravenna— The Gladiator of 
Ravenna ’—and made considerable 
stir, 
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Thusnelda’s misfortune forms the 
subject of a splendid canvas of vast 
dimensions by Professor Piloty, of 
Munich. It represents her as being 
led along in a triumphal entry of 
Roman soldiers before the Emperor 
Tiberius. At the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion, last year, this powerful picture 
created a deep impression. We 
know that in the triumph of Ger- 
manicus, Thusnelda figured with her 
little son, then three years old. 
Together with her, there were her 
brother Segimund; the Chattian 
priest Libys; Sesithak, the son of 
the Cheruskian chief Aegimer, and 
his wife Hramis, the daughter of 
the Chattian chieftain Ukromer; 
Deudorix (Theodorich, or Dietrich), 
a brother of the Sigambrian chief- 
tain Melo; and various other 
German captives. Even Segest 
had to show himself before the Ro- 
man populace, in order to swell the 
triumph. There are sculptures ex- 
tant which Gottling thinks can be 
recognised as contemporary images 
of Thusnelda and Thumelik ; 
Armin’s wife being represented 
as wrapped up in melancholy 
thoughts. 

The statue of what is supposed 
to be a representation of Thusnelda 
is above life-size. It stands at 
Florence, in the Loggia de’ Lanzi. 
Casts of it are at Rome and at 
Dresden. Gdttling regards it as 
the work of the sculptor Kleomenes, 
from Athens. The statue has the 
German dress, as described by 
Tacitus; the flowing hair of Ger- 
man women of old; and the 
peculiar shoes, which we know to 
have been worn by Franks and 
Longobards, and even later by the 
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German people in the Middle Ages. 
That which Millin, Télken, and 
Thiersch consider a smaller repre- 
sentation of Thusnelda, Thumelik, 
and some of the other prisoners in 
Germanicus’ triumph—in the Cameo 
de la Sainte Chapelle at Paris— 
Goéttling does not recognise as such, 
In the British Museum (Roman 
Antiquities, No. 43) there is a bust 
which the same author looks upon 
as that of Thumelik;‘ but this I 
believe to be a most improbable 
guess. 

I may mention here also that the 
Teutoburg Battle, during which 
Varus ran upon his own sword, 
has been the subject of various 
poetical attempts ; for instance, by 
Klopstock and Grabbe. Heinrich 
von Kleist’s drama, Die Hermanns. 
Schlacht, was written more than 
sixty years ago, at the time of Ger- 
many’s deepest degradation, when 
Napoleon ruled supreme. Kleist, 
who also died from his own hand, 
never had the satisfaction of seeing 
his play even in print; much less 
on the stage. It is, however, being 
acted at present at Berlin with a 
great display of scenic effects ; some 
of the best German archaeologists 
having lent their aid to get up 4 
most faithful and correct represen- 
tation of the costumes, arms, and 
habitations of the early Teutonic 
race. The run of the public on 
the theatre is stated to surpass all 
previous experience. 

But to return to Armin’s achieve- 
ments. After Thusnelda had fallen 
into the hands of the Romans, we 
see her valiant husband, with fiery 
energy, at work to rouse the Ger- 
man tribes. The thought of his 


* The name of Thumelicus somewhat baffles etymologists. It has been explained as 
‘Tummlich ;’ from twmmeln—to run about quickly, or to be active and bustling; so that 


it would mean Swift or Nimble. 


Born in captivity, Thumelicus became by law a Roman 


slave; and Thymelicus was a frequent slave's name, referring to the performances of 


such slaves in the Thymele (@vuéAn), the open theatrical place. 


I would, however, 


observe that Strabo gives the name of Armin’s son not as Thymelikos, but Thoumelikos 
(Govper.xés), which he would certainly not have done, had he, as a Greek, connected it 
with the Thymele. Strabo probably saw, as an eye-witness, the triumphal entry 12 
which Thusnelda and her son figured as captives; and he wrote before there could have 
been a fixed decision as to whether little Thumelik was to become a public performer of 


any kind, 
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fatherland and his desolate home 
drove him to frantic fury. In the 
words of the historian, he was urged 
on by the impetuosity of his nature, 
as well as by his feelings of indig- 
nation at the fate of his wife, and 
the prospect of a child of theirs 
having: to be born in captivity. 
He sped through the Cheruskian 
districts, calling for war against 
Segest ; for war against the Caesar. 
‘Othe noble father !’—heexclaimed, 
in one of his patriotic harangues— 
‘O the great Imperator! O the 
valiant Army, whose countless hands 
laid hold of, and carried away, a 
helpless woman! Three legions, as 
many legates, had gone down into 
the dust before him (Armin). But 
notin cowardly manner—not against 
helpless women—but openly, against 
armed men, did he make war. 
There were still to be seen, in Ger- 
man forests, the banners of the 
Romans which he had hung up 
there in honour of his country’s 
gods. A Segest might cultivate 


‘the banks of a river conquered by 
a foreign foe, and make his own 
son resume the functions of a Ro- 


man priest. But the Germans as 
a people would never forget that 
between the Rhine and the Elbe 
they had seen the fasces, the lictor’s 
axes, and the togas. Other nations 
there were that lived without know- 
ledge of Roman dominion—un- 
aware of its cruel executions ; un- 
acquainted with its oppressive im- 
posts, But they who had freed 
themselves from such tyranny ; they 
before whom Augustus, whowas said 
to be received into the circle of the 
gods, and that egregious Tiberius, 
had been unable to achieve anything 
—they should not stand in fear of an 
inexperienced youth and his re- 
bellious army. If they preferred 
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their fatherland, their parents, 
their ancient laws, to a Lord and 
Master, and to the new colonies 
he would set up among them, then 
they should rather follow Armin, 
the leader of glory and freedom, 
than Segest, the herald of dis- 
graceful bondage!’ 

Tacitus says of this speech that 
it contains words of abuse. It con- 
tained only a truth not palatable to 
a race which aimed at the dominion 
over the world. The result of 
Armin’s energetic agitation was, 
that neighbouring tribes, besides 
the Cheruskians, were inflamed 
with patriotic ardour, and that 
his uncle, Inguiomer,5 a man of 
high standing, and of great author- 
ity with the Romans themselves, 
was drawn into the League. True 
to their policy, the Romans en- 
deavoured to get the better of 
this new German rising by enlisting 
auxiliaries among the Chaukians, 
who inhabited the country now 
called Eastern Friesland, and by 
coming down upon the League 
formed by Armin from the side of 
the river Ems, as well as from the 
Rhine. A colossal army and fleet 
were at the command of the Roman 
General. ‘In order to divide the 
enemy,’ Caecina led forty Roman 
cohorts through Brukterian terri- 
tory to the Ems. The cavalry was 
led by the Prefect Pedo to the 
frontier of the Frisians. Caesar 
Germanicus himself went by sea, 
along the Frisian coast, at the head 
of four legions. At the Ems, the 
place of general appointment, the 
fleet, the infantry, and the cavalry 
met. Then began the work of 
devastation in the country between 
the Ems and the Lippe—‘ which is 
not far from that Teutoburg Forest 
where, according to common report, 


5 Many German names have been written down by the Romans in a form which it is 


difficult to recognise now. Inguiomer’s name is among the exceptions. 


Among the 


sons of Mannus (i.e. Man), the mythic progenitor of the three chief German tribes, 
there is one whose name corresponds with the first part of the name of Armin’s uncle. 
In the Edda (Oegisdrecka) we find the sunny god called Ingvi-Freyr; and again, in the 
heroic song of Helgakhvida, we find an Ingvi. So again, in an Anglo-Saxon genea- 
logical table. The ending syllable ‘ mer,’ or ‘mar,’ occurs in many German names. 
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Varus and the remnants of the 
legions still lay unburied.’® 

The plan evidently was to sur- 
round the Cheruskian League; to 
annihilate it at the very scene of 
its earlier great triumph; or to 
drive it towards the Khine—thus 
crushing it between an attack from 
the East and the West. Through 
swamps and morasses, over which 
bridges and embankments had to 
be raised, the Roman army marched 
towards the fatal Teutoburg Forest. 
A deep emotion seized the soldiers 
when they came to the place so 
hideous to them by its aspect and 
memory. It was a terrible sight. 
The first camp of Varus could yet 
be recognised, showing, by its wide 
extent and its divisions, the strength 
of three legions. There was the half- 
sunken wall—the low ditch; indi- 
cating the place where the beaten 
remnants of the legions had once 
more attempted a resistance. In 
the open spaces, bleached bones 
were to be seen—scattered, or in 
heaps, even as the troops had fled, 
or withstood an attack.? Broken 
spears, skeletons of horses, heads 
nailed to trees; in the groves near 
by, rude altars where sacrifices had 
taken place: all this brought back 
the harrowing incidents of the Teu- 
toburg Battle. Some of the survivors 
of the defeat, who had escaped from 
the battle or from their fetters, 
pointed ont the most noteworthy 
spots. There the legates had fallen ! 
There the eagles were lost!. There 
Varus had received his first wound ! 
There he had found his death by a 
sword-thrust from his own hand! 
Here, Arminius had spoken from a 
raised scaffolding! Here, a gallows 
had been erected for prisoners! 
Here there were pits of corpses! 
On yonder spot, Arminius had wan- 
tonly scoffed at the Roman banners 
and eagles ! 


® Tacitus, Annals, i. 60. 
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In melancholy mood, yet full of 
wrath—as Tacitus says—the Roman 
Army buried the sorry remnants of 
the legions of Varus. Germanicus 
himself raised the first sod for a 
grave-mound. Brooding Tiberius, 
always nourishing suspicion, strong- 
ly blamed this expedition to the 
scene of the lost battle; thinking, 
perhaps not without reason, that 
the sight of the dead and unburied 
must impress the army with greater 
fear of its foe. Indeed, the new 
battle which now followed was, ac- 
cording to Roman testimony, again 
very near being lost, and remained 
‘indecisive.’ That is to say, Ger- 
manicus hurriedly returned with 
his legions to the Ems, re-embark- 
ing them on his fleet, whilst a por- 
tion of his cavalry was ordered to 
follow along the shore of the Ger- 
man Ocean, towards the Rhine; 
thusremaining within hail. Caecina, 
in the meanwhile, was to march 
over the so-called Long Bridges— 
probably the same dykes which, for 
eighteen hundred years afterwards, 
still led from Lingen to Kévorden, 
through the Bourtang Moor. 

Finding the dykes partly decayed, 
Caecina had to use the shovel as well 
as the sword in presence of the ha- 
rassing enemy. A fearful struggle 
began. The Germans, with their 
powerful limbs and long spears, 
fought on the slippery ground and in 
the morasses with wonderful agility. 
From the neighbouring hill-sides, 
waters were made to deviate, oy 
German hands, towards the place of 
contest. In their heavy armature, the 
Romans felt unequal to this strange 
water-battle. Night at last gave 
some respite, but was made hideous 
by the jubilant songs of the carous- 
ing enemy, who filled the valleys 
and the forests with the echo of their 
deep-chested voices. The Romans, 
‘more sleepless than watchful,’ lay 


7 Not far from the village of Stuckenbrock, there is a brook that still bears the name 


of Knochenbach (Bones’-brook),. 


Tradition says of it that it is so called on account.of 


the human bones that were frequently washed out of the ground by its waters, 
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drearily near their palisades, or wan- 
dered about despairingly between the 
tents. It was during that night of 
terrors that Caecina, in his dream, 
saw and heard Quinctilius Varus— 
he rose, blood-covered, from the 
morass, calling for help; yet not 
accepting, but pushing back, the 
proffered hand of help. 

When day broke, Armin rushed 
upon the Romans, shouting: ‘ Ho! 
Varus again ! and, by the same fate, 
twice-vanquished legions!’ Witha 
body of picked men, he in person 
cuts through the Roman troops; in- 
flicting wounds especially on their 
horses. They, throwing their riders, 
and trampling on the fallen men, 
create confusion throughout the 
ranks. Caecina himself, flung 
from his horse, is nearly surrounded, 
and with difficulty saved by the 
first legion. After a prolonged 
massacre, darkness even brings no 
end to the misery. There are no 
sapper’s tools ; no tents; no band- 
ages for the wounded. The food is 
soiled with blood and dirt. Wail- 
ing and despair everywhere. <A 
night alarm is created by a horse 
that has got loose. The Romans, 
believing that the Germans have 
broken into the camp, fly towards 
the gate on the opposite side, and 
are only stopped at last by Caecina, 
whose admonitions and prayers 
had been fruitless, throwing himself 
bodily on the ground to bar the 
gate, whilst the tribunes and the 
centurions assure the soldiers that 
the alarm was a groundless one. 

Had Armin’s more prudent tac- 
ties been carried out to the last ; had 
not Inguiomer’s passionate advice 
to storm the Roman camp pre- 
vailed in the German council of 
war, the legions of Caecina would 
have been annihilated as those of 
Varus had been. As it was, the 
fortune of battle was restored to 
the Romans; Armin leaving the 
ground of contest unharmed, whilst 
Inguiomer received asevere wound. 
Caecina’s troops effected their re- 
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treat. The fleet of Germanicus, 
who had taken the remainder of 
the army with him, was in the 
meanwhile wrecked in the German 
Ocean by a storm-flood, and gene- 
rally believed to be lost, until that 
part of the army also came back, 
after many sufferings and losses. 

On the Rhine, the rumour that 
the Roman army was hemmed in, 
and that the Germans were march- 
ing towards Gaul, gave rise to such 
fears that the bridge over which the 
retreating legions were to come 
would have been pulled down, had 
not Agrippina, the granddaughter 
of Augustus, and wife of Germani- 
cus, placed herself there with her 
little son, the future Emperor Cali- 
gula, whom she had dressed in the 
garb of a legionary. By personally 
receiving and encouraging the re- 
turning soldiers, she stayed the 
apprehensions, and prevented the 
destruction of the bridge. So miser- 
ably ended a campaign which had 
been destined to be a War of Re- 
venge for the Battle in the Teuto- 
burg Forest. 

Again we find the Romans re- 
turning to their plan of conquering 
the country between the Rhine and 
the Weser by a simultaneous attack 
from the land side and from the 
shores of the German Ocean. An 
even more colossal army and fleet is 
under the orders of their General. 
Again they come with auxiliaries of 
Teuton origin; but some of these— 
the Angrivarians—rise in their rear. 
On the Roman side there is, this 
time, Armin’s own brother, Fla- 
vus—so called on account of his 
flaxen or golden hair. Like Segest, 
he had kept with his country’s 
enemies, even after the great victory 
of the German arms. There is a 
pathetic account, in Tacitus’ Annals, 
of an interview between the two 
brothers, standing on the opposite 
banks of the Weser, when Armin 
endeavoured to gain over Flavus 
to the national cause. The inter- 
view took place with Roman per- 
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mission. Armin, after having saluted 
his brother, who had lost an eye in 
battle, asked him whence that dis- 
figuration of his face? On hearing 
of the cause, and of the reward 
received for it—namely, a neck- 
chain, acrown, and other insignia 
—the Liberator laughs scornfully 
at ‘those contemptible prizes of 
slavery.’ Thereupon they speak 
against one another: Flavus extol- 
ling Latin power, pointing to the 
severe punishments that await the 
vanquished, and to the mercy ex- 
tended to the submissive. On his 
part, Armin speaks to his brother 
of his country’s rights; of their 
ancient native freedom; of Ger- 
many’s own gods; of the prayers 
of their mother ; of the calls of their 
kith and kin. ‘Is it better,’ he 
exclaims, ‘to be a deserter from, and 
a traitor against, your people, than 
to be their leader and their chief- 
tain ?’ 

Filled with anger, Golden-Hair 
hurriedly asks for his horse and 
weapons from those near him; 
wishing to cross over with fratri- 
cidal purpose. With difficulty is he 
restrained. Armin answers with 
threats, announcing new battles ; 
and many sentences he uttered, be- 
tween his German speech, in Latin, 
so that the Romans also might 
understand him. 

Soon the struggle recommences. 
We see Cariovalda (probably ‘ Heer- 
walt,’ i.e. Army-leader), the chief 
of the Batavian auxiliaries, falling 
under Cheruskian blows in a plain 
surrounded by wooded hills. News 
comes to the Roman General by a 
German runaway that Armin has 
fixed the place where he will give 
battle to the Romans; that other 
tribes also are assembled in the 
‘Grove of Hercules’ (undoubtedly 
a grove devoted to Thunar, the God 
of the Tempests) ; and that a noc- 
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turnal attack upon the Roman camp 
is intended. Meanwhile the bold- 
ness of the Germans becomes such 
that oneof theirmen who knows the 
Latin tongue, spurs on his horse to 
the camp wall, and with powerful 
voice, in the name of Armin, makes 
sundry joyful promises to those 
who will desert from the Roman 
Army. We hear Germanicns rousing 
the courage of his troops; Armin 
on his part asks his men what else 
there is to be done than ‘ to main- 
tain their freedom, or to die before 
falling into bondage ?’ 

We then see the Roman Army, 
composed of many legions, and 
with picked cavalry, marching for- 
ward with Gallic and German 
auxiliaries to the Battle of Idis- 
taviso. The locality of that battle 
is not clearly fixed. Maybe, that 
‘TIdistaviso’ means Deister-Wiese— 
the Meadow of the Deister Hills.* 
In this case, the battle-field would 
be near Minden. Others place it 
near Vegesack, in the vicinity of 
Bremen. It is reported that in 
this battle Armin, easily to be 
distinguished by his bravery, his 
voice, and his wound, for some 
time maintained the contest ; rush- 
ing through the enemy’s bowmen, 
and only stopped by the Rhaetian, 
the Vindelician, and the Gallic co- 
horts—-all men of other nationality 
than the Roman. In danger of being 
surrounded, he breaks away from 
his foes by his vehement valour 
and the impetuosity of his charger. 
His face is smeared over with 
blood—perhaps purposely done, to 
avoid recognition. Some say that 
the Chaukian auxiliaries of the 
Romans did recognise him, but let 
him pass through unhurt. Though 
mercenaries themselves, they could 
not harm the Deliverer—a touching 
trait! In similar manner, Ingui- 
omer saved himself. The result of 


* A mythological explanation of the name of that field is, that it means the Meadow 
of the Divine Virgins; or of the Walkyres—Virgins of Battle, Instead of Idistaviso, 
Idiasa-Viso has been suggested to sustain this interpretation. 
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the battle was claimed as a victory 
by the Romans, who boast of a 
reat massacre among the van- 
quished Germans. 

But another battle presently 
followed ; the German tribes being 
roused to fury by the sight of a 
triumphal monument which the 
Romans had raised, with an in- 
scription of the names of the popula- 
tions they thought they had van- 
quished. ‘The people, the nobles, 
the youth, the old men, suddenly 
fell upon the Roman Army, 
throwing it into confusion.’ So 
Tacitus says. Armin, suffering 
from a wound, is not present 
during this new engagement. In- 
guiomer, who rushes through the 
ranks, with words of cheer, is 
forsaken by Fortune rather than by 
his courage. Germanicus recom- 
mends his troops ‘not to make any 
prisoners, but to continue the carn- 
age, as the war could be ended only 
by the extermination of that people.’ 
The main victory was again claimed 
by the Romans, although their 
cavalry fought, according to their 
own testimony, indecisively. 

Raising a monument of arms, 
a mendacious inscription on which 
spoke of a victory over ‘the na- 
tions between the Rhine and the 
Elbe,’ the Roman General re- 
turned, by way of the Ems, to 
the German Ocean, when the 
fleet was again wrecked, and 
Germanicus, in a trireme, driven 
to the Chaukian shore. With diffi- 
culty was he restrained from seek- 
ing death, accusing himself of this 
misfortune. Some of his wrecked 
soldiers found shelter on the Frisian 
islands. Many had to be freed by 
ransom from captivity among the 
inhabitants of the interior. Some, 
driven as far as the British shores, 
were sent back by the kinglets of 
that country. 

Barring a few fresh Roman inroads 
into Chattian and Marsian territory, 
there was an end, henceforth, of 
Latin power in those regions of 
north-western Germany. The fol- 
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lowing years are filled with the 
struggle between Marobod, the 
German ruler in Bohemia, who had 
assumed the title of King, and 
Armin, the ‘Champion of Freedom.’ 
Suevian tribes, Semnones and 
Longobards, dissatisfied with Maro- 
bod’s royal pretensions, went over 
to the Liberator, whose influence 
would now have been paramount, 
had not dissension once more 


. broken out by the defection of 


Inguiomer. Priding himself on 
the superior wisdom of older age, 
he would not obey his younger 
nephew, Armin, and went over to 
Marobod; thus helping to divide 
Germany from within. Inthe words 
of the Roman historian, the different 
tribes had, ‘ after the retreat of the 
Romans, and being no _ longer 
apprehensive of foreign enemies, 
become jealous of each other’s 
glory, and turned their weapons 
against themselves, in accordance 
with the custom of that nation. 
The strength of the contending 
populations, the bravery of the 
chiefs, were equal. But Marobod’s 
royal title was hateful to his 
countrymen, whilst Armin, the 
Champion of Freedom, possessed 
their favour.’ 

With an army of 70,000 men and 
4,000 horse, organised and officered 
onthe Roman system, the Markoman 
King opposed the Cheruskian leader. 
North and South were ranged as 
foes against each other—a spectacle 
too often seen in later centuries! 
It is reported that Marobod, though 
for some time looked upon and 
treated by the suspicious Romans 
as a possible enemy, who might 
threaten their possessions south of 
the Danube, and even Italy itself, 
yet endeavoured to keep on good 
terms with them. When Armin, 
after the defeat of Varus, sent the 
head of the Roman genera] as a 
pledge of victory to Marobod, the 
latter hastened to return it to the 
Romans for honourable burial.- In 
the hour of Marobod’s misfortune 
the Romans, however, only re- 
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membered that he had not aided 
them in their contest against the 
Cheruskians. Imploring—after an 
indecisive battle, and much weak- 
ened by desertion—some succour 
from Tiberius, the Markoman ruler 
was refused all help; and becoming 
a fugitive, had to go, more as a 
prisoner than as an exile, to that 
same Ravenna, where Thusnelda 
ended her days in grief, far from 
her northern forest-home. The 
young Gothic duke Catualda, or 
Chatuwalda, who in the meanwhile 
stormed Marobod’s capital, was in 
his turn expelled by another German 
tribe, the Hermundures ; and flying 
also to the Romans, died in distant 
Gaul. Verily, a series of sad pic- 
tures of such discord as made the 
Roman historian say that if the 
gods wished to stay the impending 
fate of his own nation, they should 
for ever keep up dissension among 
the Germans. 

Still, even these dissensions, 
albeit delaying, could not prevent, 
the fall of the Roman Empire. 
Frisian, Batavian, Markoman risings, 
the latter lasting for twenty years, 
followed, in course of time, upon 
Armin’s struggles. And who knows 
whether in the later Germanic on- 
slaught on Rome, the hosts of Goths, 
Herulians, Longobards, may not 
have marched forth to the sound of 
heroic songs that praised Armin’s 
deeds P—songs probably still extant 
in the ninth century, under the 
Frankish Karl; forming part of 
those collected by him, but unfor- 
tunately lost for us. 

We now rapidly come to Armin’s 
end. We hear of a knavish pro- 
posal for poisoning him, made to 
the Roman Senate by a Chattian 
chieftain, Adgandester. The same 
historian who describes the refusal 
of the Senate to accede to poison, 
considers it a simple matter that a 
Chaukian leader, Gannask, was got 
rid of by means not very dissimilar. 


® Still, Strabo—before the time of Tacitus—mentions Armin. 
later by Dio Cassius. 
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The last days of the Victor of the 
Teutoburg Battle are enveloped in 
doubt and mystery. It is said that, 
after the withdrawal of the Romans 
and the overthrow of Marobod, 
he, too, was suspected of aiming at 
dominion, and was oppesed by his 
freedom-loving countrymen, against 
whom he struggled with varying 
success. Roman report states this 
in a few lines. But it would be 
difficult, in the absence of all 
further testimony, to decide whe- 
ther the ‘love of freedom’ of his 
opponents was a people’s spirit 
of self-government, or merely 
the jealousy of minor chief- 
tains whom the Romans would 
gladly have seen fritter away all 
German national cohesion. At 
last, Armin, at the age of thirty- 
seven, ‘fell by the treachery of his 
relations ’—that is to say, was mur- 
dered. 

Of him Tacitus writes :—‘ With- 
out doubt, Arminius was Germany’s 
Deliverer (Arminius Liberator haud 
dubie Germaniae)—one who had not 
warred against the early beginnings 
of the Roman people, like other 
princes or army-leaders, but against 
the Empire at the height of its 
power. Of chequered fortune in 
war, he was never vanquished in 
battle. Thirty-seven years of hislife, 
twelve of his power did he com- 
plete: his glory is still sung among 
the barbarian nations; unknown he 
is to the annals of the Greeks,® who 
only admire their own deeds; not 
sufficiently praised is his name by 
the Romans, it being our custom 
to extol the past, and not to care 
for the events of more recent days.’ 

This praise, coming from anenemy, 
is the greatest that could have been 
given; and no prouder inscription 
could be placed on the Memorial 
which is to be inaugurated in the 
Teutoburg Forest than the Latin 
words: ‘ Liberator Germ 
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HE time when the Summer Pic- 
ture Exhibitions of London 
are just closing their doors seems 
the fittest for the publication of a 
few remarks which are not meant 
to be taken as criticisms on parti- 
cular pictures, but as an attempt to 
attain some principles of judgment, 
especially on one important point 
in matters of Art, and to use as 
illustrations some of those Works 
which will be fresh in everybody’s 
memory. 

An old feud unfortunately has 
long existed between Artist and 
Critic, not less living in our own 
day when we are so extremely civil 
to each other in public. Artists 
(I now mean painters in particular) 
among themselves speak of Critics 
with supreme contempt. Sometimes 
there is a mixture of personal feel- 
ing; but where there is nothing at 
all of this the Artist feels it his 
duty to object to the average or 
typical Critic. 

It is not the Critic’s blame that 
is objected to, but his ignorance ; not 
his censure, but his want of sense 
of what it is really important to aim 
at in a work of art, and what con- 
stitutes success or non-success in 
carrying it out. No man who has 
not at least made a serious effort 
to do real art-work can understand 
the technical difficulties and the 
means of overcoming these. He 
does not know in any given case 
(say the Artists) what could have 
been done, what ought to have been 
done, what was intended, nor how 
much has been accomplished. He 
demands impossibilities; exclaims 
on missing something that never 
was meant to be put in; is blind to 
the difficulties that have been over- 
come. He does not see that when 
an original man gives the world 
something peculiar by means of his 
special gift it is foolish and in- 
Solent to ask why he has not 
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given some other thing, or why 
not everything. When he does 
praise, it is very likely something 
an Artist cares Httle or nothing 
about. He would be a rare sort of 
Critic whose technical knowledge 
and experience were up to the aver- 
age mark of an Artist’s. A man 
with that is not very likely to be a 
professed Critic at all; he will prefer 
doing Art to writing aboutit. ven 
grant him technical knowledge, still 
nothing can prevent his having 
biases and preferences as an indivi- 
dual—for who is without them ?— 
and if he writes all the year round 
about all kinds of pictures and 
painters, it is impossible he can 
judge all fairly. 

The Artists further say: if Critic 
Richard or Critic Robert gave his 
remarks simply as his—an account 
of the real impressions made upon 
him—we should listen, if we had 
time, with a certain interest to his 
notions, and to the notions of any 
intelligent man or number of men; 
the more such opinions the better, 
and from a multitude of them there 
would be certainly something to 
learn, to whatever effect. But when 
the voice of Dick or Bob is mag- 
nified into celestial thunder through 
the speaking-trumpet of a great 
newspaper, and the general world 
hears and trembles (irrespective of 
Bob or Dick), we call this unfair. 

Moreover, adds the Artist, read- 
ing, as most of us do (against the 
grain though it be), for we are 
living in the midst of it all—quan- 
tities of various criticism one year 
after another, we have a strong 
sense of absurdity, mingled with 
indignation, when we think of messes 
of ignorance, stupidity, and impu- 
dence upon which too commonly 
‘Public Opinion’ on the Fine Arts 
is nourished. 

I confess I do not wonder at this 
being the habitual attitude of the 
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artist-mind towards the noble body 
of Art-Critics. 

It is doubtless the cardinal rule in 
this matter that Critics, like all 
mankind, must learn Art from the 
works of the Artists, and can learn 
it nowhere else. Art is always 
concrete: we puzzle ourselves, and 
ever vainly, trying to consider it 
abstractly. 

But may not an Art-Critic’s 
opinion be important beyond that of 
an average intelligent spectator ? 
The qualified Art-Critic must, in the 
first place, have innate perceptionand 
sympathy in matters of art, as the 
wine-taster inherits a fine palate ; 
and to both Critic and wine-taster 
is indispensable also the cultivation 
derived from large and varied ex- 
perience. The skilful taster will 
not be ignorant of the processes of 
vine-culture and wine-making ; and 
the intelligent Critic will have a 
considerable knowledge of techni- 
calities of art, to the extent of being 
aware of the possibilities, the aims, 


and, at least partly, of the methods 


involved. This is conceivable 
without the necessity of supposing 
him artiste manqué. On _ such 
points, indeed, the Critic will al- 
ways hesitate to set his judgment 
against an Artist’s. But, as to 
comparison of works and styles, the 
Critic may probably have seen a 
greater number and variety of the 
best things extant in the world 
than most Artists. Let us suppose 
an intelligent, sympathetic, and 
cultivated Critic to be, further, a 
thoroughly honest, impartial man ; 
and now, bring him before a re- 
markable new picture. Is he not, 
viewing this from his own coign of 
vantage, ab externo, likely to judge 
on the whole better than the painter 
himself as to the harmony and com- 
pleteness of the work, its value to 
mankind, and its probable position 
in the history of art? Let us con- 
sider. 

The raison d’étre of a Picture is 
that it charms theeye. The painter 
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has seen keenly, felt deeply, repre- 
sented by the means of his art, 
with an exquisite skill, some of that 
magical, multitudinous beauty of 
visible things; and moreover has, 
willy-nilly, infused into the repre- 
sentation a human quality derived 
from himself. Natural beauty has 
flowed to the canvas through his 
brain, vid fingersand thumb. This 
human quality, the very essence 
of art, the precious and subtle 
thing in every work, is strong in 
proportion to the strength of the 
individual nature, what we name 
the genius, of the artist. But 
the Artist’s work very often (how 
could it be otherwise?) shows 
not only the peculiar noble powers 
natural and acquired, but the pe- 
culiar faults and defects, that com- 
bine to constitute his character. I 
will not say that the stronger he is 
the more pronounced these latter 
are likely to be; but merely that 
everyday experience tells us how 
rare it is to find harmonious de- 
velopment and perfect balance of 
powers in a Man of Genius. A 
man’s most ingrained defects, like 
colour-blindness, are the least likely 
to be suspected by the man him- 
self. A good Critic, then, will 
judge the new picture, it seems 
probable, more justly than the Artist 
could; and this holds equally true 
as regards any number of other 
pictures you may submit to the said 
Critic’s judicial gaze. Is not this so? 

My Artist thinks not; and has 
reasons to show for his negative. 
Every Artist is, no doubt, likely to 
have ‘the faults of his qualities,’ and 
must be on his guard accordingly ; 
and a really sound Critic might 
often give him a needful caution, a 
useful hint. It has long been 
known that no human work is per- 
fect. But the Painter, on the whole, 
must and will work according to 
his genius, and it is thus that when 
he expresses himself happily he 
gives us something peculiar, ex- 
quisite, and incomparable. Look 
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close at your Critic (whom you have 
so well furnished idgally for his 
business that it would not be easy 
to match him in real life), and what 
do we find? Is not he too a 
man? Do you suppose (as al- 
ready hinted) that he has no idiosyn- 
crasies, prejudices, predilections, 
associations, biases? That he has 
not a ‘fad’ for one sort of thing, 
and a dislike to another sort? 
That he has no individual sympa- 
thies and antipathies, likings or 
dislikings? Can he pull out a pair 
of scales for the picture, or mea- 
sure it with an ell-wand ? 

Criticism, as you allow, is derived 
from Art; and the more original 
and incomparable a work of art is, 
the more criticism at first is at sea 
in regard to it, and the more cer- 
tain are a Critic’s individual preju- 
dices and assumptions to come into 
play. You might find, not very 


easily, a Picture, and a Critic for it 
who should form and express a tho- 
roughly impartial and thoroughly 


competent judgment. But to find a 
Critic who could do the like, or 
come near doing it, for twenty 
various pictures—two hundred— 
two thousand ! 

‘Judge,’ ‘judgment,’—here once 
again we are in the risk of being 
cheated by the legerdemain which 
words, loosely used, so easily lend 
themselves to. A judge legal may 
try and decide satisfactorily a thou- 
sand or ten thousand causes; the 
general principles of Reason and the 
special precepts of Law being suffi- 
cient for his guidance. A judge 
artistic (and self-constituted) can 
find no principles and precepts ap- 
plicable to any but the most elemen- 
tary portion of the vast variety of 
cases presented. Exactly in pro- 
portion to the importance and diffi- 
culty of a case will be the need of his 
extracting reason and precept from 
the case itself. And he whoiscapable 
of learning thus (the only way) is 
not a likely man to undertake the 
office of Public Judge. Further, to 
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suppose that a Journal, Magazine, 
or Review, as a collective power, 
can hold any opinions on art (as it 
may on politics or theology) is mere 
nonsense. 

In brief, it would seem that what an 
Art-Critic ought to do (since as long 
as there are public exhibitions there 
will be public criticism) is to give his 
reasons and sign his name, or ini- 
tials, or even a nom de plume; thus 
speaking as one man and no more. 
Then his comment goes for nearer 
its true worth. He still has the 
opportunity and prestige of the high 
journalistic pulpit; only he stands 
up and delivers his sermon, not 
pours it oracularly through a mystic 
speaking-trumpet. Artists, in any 
case, would not care very profoundly 
for such opinions, apart from their 
effect on the public ; but they would 
feel better satisfied if the widely 
published praise or blame, which 
often affects the commercial value 
of their work, had not so much 
artificial and undue importance 
given to it, as it still has in most 
cases under the present system. 

It is clear that good Critics are 
not to be run against at every street 
corner. A fine Picture is not only the 
result of a peculiar human gift or 
combination of gifts, innate, incom- 
municable, (what we call ‘genius’); 
along with which goes highly 
trained skill; but, moreover, it is 
a work of science. The perspective 
alone may demand the solution of 
problems such as try the engineer 
and the mathematician. In short, 
the knowledge of Visible Nature, 
from the human form to a wreath of 
mist, and of all natural vicissitudes 
and combinations, and of all cha- 
racter in men, animals, and things 
discernible by the subtlest eye, 
which a painter may put into his 
work, is literally immense. 

Thus it appears that as regards (1) 
the artistic individuality or genius 
embodied in a work of art, and (2) 
the technique of it, Artists are not 
without reason for the contempt 

T 
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in which they hold criticism in 
general. The first, wherever in 
any art it is found, demands re- 
cognition not criticism. As to the 
second, unlearned criticism of tech- 
nicalities is an everyday vice of criti- 
cism; and, to an Artist, the technical 
part of the picture is the very life 
of it. 

Further, when Critics deal mainly 
with something that may be con- 
sidered more within their reach, 
namely the Subject, Artists, or many 
of them, call this ‘literary’ criti- 
cism—criticism ‘from the literary 
point of view,’ and consider that 
they have thus disposed of its claims 
to attention, or at least reduced 
those claims to a very small figure. 

How then should the Artists not 
despise the Critics ! 


Up to this point I have, broadly, 
thought the Artists right. Here, 
broadly, I think them wrong. They 
undervalue Supyect, and they mis- 
understand it (I trust, once for all, 
that no one will reckon my plain 
speaking as discourtesy). Most 
painters are so thoroughly and 
all but exclusively taken up with 
the technique, that they care little 
for anything besides. The Artist 
loves the art in a picture so much 
that he is jealous of the subject. 
Praise the subject, and he had al- 
most as lief you praised the 
frame. I have often heard Artists 
say, that in looking at a picture the 
subject made no difference to them. 
That might be trivial or even 
ignoble, so long as there was good 
colour, drawing, composition. Now, 
in my humble opinion, if the tech- 
nique be the life of a picture, the 
subject is something even higher— 
it is the soul of it. Besides Draw- 
ing, Composition, and Colour, there 
must be Expression. Drawing, Com- 
position, Colour, may be considered 
and estimated separately in a given 
picture; Expression belongs to the 
whole work and to every part; and 
that which is pictorially expressed 
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is the real Subject, and the soul of the 
picture. 

The subject, moreover, is pre- 
cisely that in a picture which can 
be criticised with real effect by the 
application of sound principles of 
judgment,—-still, not without scope 
and necessity for the finest qualities 
of mind, in conjunction with a true 
feeling for art ; for subject and treat- 
ment must bein harmony with each 
other. And it is singular to notice 
how loose, vague, and utterly in. 
adequate the criticism of subject 
usually is, though copious at times 
in commentary, or lucky now and 
again in a passing remark. 

In any Picture, then (as I hold), 
that which is pictorially expressed 
by means of its drawing, colouring, 
and composition is its real Subject, 
—irrespective of name, description, 
motto, quotation, reference, or any 
non-pictorial means of suggestion. 
There are Sham Subjects, plenty of 
them; there are Bad Subjects; 
allowable Historic and Literary Sub- 
jects ; and true Pictorial Subjects. 
And every Picture proper, I submit, 
has a subject, something which 
underlies the objective presentment ; 
and there must be at least two con- 
nected ideas to constitute a Subject, 
—a cause (or motif) and an effect. 

But very often the real sub- 
ject of the Picture is one thing, and 
the pretended subject quite an- 
other thing. The pretence may be 
put forward wholly in words, or it 
may be partly in the Picture itself. 
And let us first take the latter sort 
of sham subject, which is the 
more subtle, and the more difficult 
to bring to conviction. A painter 
enchanted with the leaf-woven laby- 
rinth of some shady Wood, paints it 
tenderly and well, and at some 
stage or other of his work puts in 
® conspicuous but vapid figure or 
pair of figures, in which he neither 
feels interest nor expects it to be 
felt. Perhaps he calls the per- 
formance ‘Amaryllis,’ or ‘ Lycidas,’ 
or ‘ Apollo and Daphne,’ or ‘ Love's 
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Young Dream,’ but, however named, 
the real subject is still a Wood ; 
and even without a name of this kind 
the suggestion to the eye that a 
subject of special human interest is 
intended would be a pretence and 
an offence. This case ofa landscape 
subject pretending to be a human 
one is very common, and many 
famous names in art could be brought 
forward in support of the practice. 
Nevertheless, I believe the trne doc- 
trine to be that where all you want 
to do, or can do, is to put ‘ Figures’ 
in your landscape, every pretence 
that you are offering those figures as 
your subject is to be avoided. 
Again, let us suppose that, in 
designing his delightful Wood, the 
painter has also designed therein, 
and carried out with happy harmo- 
nious effect, a figure of a Youth 
leaning against a tree, or of a 
Maiden walking slowly along; and 
say he calls this ‘Love’s Young 
Dream.’ The real subject here is a 
Youth or Maiden in a Wood. In 
this case, a subject with general 
human interest, not closely defined, 
pretends to have a particular sort 
of human interest. The look of 
sweet meditation (supposing that to 
have been expressed) is labelled ; 
you are told in words what the per- 
son presented to you is thinking 
of. This is another common kind 
of sham, always vulgarising in 
effect, and used ad captandum vul- 
gus. Here we come upon one of 
the sources of the contempt of Sub- 
jet among Artists: the Public 
looks almost exclusively for the 
Subject in a Picture ; the Artist, 
caring, to begin with, chiefly for 
the technique, also knows that the 
subject is, in many if not most cases, 
asham, and that the Publicis being 
led by the nose. Now, Master Public 
is perfectly right in holding the 
Subject to be the chief thing; only 
he should always look for the 
real Subject—the thing pictorially 
expressed; and he ought to feel 
disgusted and insulted, instead of 
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allowing himself to be cajoled, 
amused, and misled, by the tricky 
pretences of Subject so frequently 
put forward. 

Let us turn back for a moment 
to our Forest Picture. It might, as 
we have seen, be a landscape sub- 
ject pretending to be one of human 
interest. It might be the scene and 
accessory of undefined human in- 
terest pretending to be definite; or, 
we might say, of one kind of human 
interest (pleasant meditation) pre- 
tending to be another kind (love’s 
young dream). Or, it might 
present a recumbent figure in the 
traditional costume of the melan- 
choly Jacques,—a literary subject, 
belonging to a debateable class ; 
or a Young Gentleman smoking a 
cigar, a mean subject; or a Game- 
keeper pulling the neck of a rabbit, 
a repulsive subject. 

The Wood in its character of 
loneliness ; or as the dwelling-place 
of many wild creatures ; (but a soli- 
tary landscape, too, must have its 
motif, and that thoroughly expressed ) 
or with Human Figure or Figures 
rightly subordinated; or with a 
walking Maiden or a leaning Youth 
in good keeping with the scene; or 
with a loving Pair to whose love- 
dreamful looks the landscape formed 
harmonious accompaniment; or the 
leaning Youth, with due expression, 
just done carving ‘ Mary’ or ‘Laura’ 
ona tree—any of the above (barring 
tricks of title) would be a Right 
subject, as far as it goes—a pictorial 
subject proper. You might, more- 
over, fairly call either of the two 
last ‘ Love’s Young Dream,’ an’ it 
so pleased you. 

Let us now leave imaginary 
pictures and turn to some actual 
examples which everybody will re- 
member. One of Mr. Riviere’s 
works in this year’s Academy Exhi- 
bition represents an old shepherd in 
a smock-frock leaning over a wall in 
a snow-covered landscape, his two 
dogs waiting. He holds in one 
hand a pair of spectacles and a 
T 2 
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folded newspaper. His look is 
meditative and serious. The sub- 
ject here is, really, an Old Shepherd 
with his dogs in a snowy field; 
a sufficiently interesting subject. 
Snow is in itself enough to make a 
shepherd serious (but indeed this fine 
old man’s face has scarcely more in 
it than the usual pensive and touch- 
ing gravity of age). The folded 
Times may have notified some im- 
portant variation in market prices. 
But the newspaper has been put in 
as a connecting link between the 
picture and the catalogue; and in 
the latter you are requested to 
believe that the subject of the former 
is ‘War News,’ and further that 
the old man’s son Tommy is dead. 

Here is an instance where it can 
be pointed out, without any need 
of technical criticism, that the Artist 
has made a mistake. The public 
are known to like a ‘story;’ it 
amuses and interests thousands to 
whom pictorial qualities would be a 
dead letter; therefore, not having 
succeeded in expressing a story in 
his picture, the painter puts it into 
the catalogue—puts it into the 
name of the work, helped in this 
case by a descriptive quotation. 
Leave out newspaper and spectacles 
(relinquishing the aim of amusing 
the general public by a trick), and 
call it simply ‘ The Old Shepherd,’ 
and the picture would be admirable 
and full of pathetic suggestion. 

If the painter had distinctly set 
before himself and worked out the 
problem of painting a picture on the 
subject of ‘War News,’ showing 
how a battle wounds many who are 
far distant from the field of blood, he 
might have shown (to suggest one 
method) a large bill on a village 
wall with ‘ Great Battle—List of the 
Killed and Wounded,’ &c., and, close 
by, a man reading from a newspaper 
to a group of listeners with various 
expressions of grief, pain, anxiety, 
&c. Even with the shepherd as he 
stands, something more might have 
been done; for instance, on the folded 
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newspaper instead of ‘ Latest ’ 
(which can be dimly made out), why 
not have let one see ‘ The War,’ and 
have put, along with it, a black. 
edged letter in the old man’s hand ? 
Shepherds get black-edged letters 
now-a-days ; and you might suppose 
that an officer of the regiment had 
written. 

The objection here made is that 
the painter tells us he has meant 
to express a certain subject in 
his picture, and has not there ex- 
pressed it. But suppose we take the 
Picture as carrying out pictorially 
the subject of a Poem? Is not that 
allowable ? 

Sometimes, perhaps. I think it 
best when a picture is completely 
self-contained—tells its own story 
(if story there be), expresses its own 
intention, without any extraneous 
aid. But, conceded the privilege 
of a title, it ought at most to ‘set 
the spectator’s imagination at the 
right point of view for seeing 
what is in the picture. The em- 
ployment of further description or 
quotation is always unlucky, to my 
notion ; and the more the worse. As to 
the question of a picture offered as 
‘illustrating’ something literary, and 
depending in some degree thereon 
for its interest, perhaps its intelligibi- 
lity,—the Literary Something ought 
at least to be well known, to have a 
recognised place in the world. It 
is, for instance, perhaps allow- 
able to paint such a_ world. 
famous situation as Hamlet’s first 
view of his Father’s Ghost, and 
to take advantage of the manifold 
associations inseparable from the 
scene in the spectator’s mind; yet 
even in this case I cannot conceive 
ofany modeoftreatment which would 
make this situation a thoroughly 
proper subject to be painted. To 
represent the Figure in armonr as 
King and asa Supernatural Visitant 
is well within the resources of pic- 
torial art. That it was the Ghost of 
Hamlet's Father might be strongly 
hinted by means of an emphatic 
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family likeness. That the Ghost was 
‘a perturbed spirit’ could be shown. 
But nothing in the picture could 
show that he had been poisoned, 
poisoned by his brother; that that 
brother now wore his crown and was 
married to his widow, Hamlet’s 
mother ; and that the hollow voice 
of the dead was calling on his son 
to revenge his ‘foul and most un- 
natural murder.’ A Son seeing his 
Father’s Ghost is a pictorial subject 
proper (whether good or not good 
we need not enquire), a subject 
thoroughly expressible by piciorial 
art; Hamlet seeing his Father’s 
Ghost is a ‘literary’ subject, with 
much pictorial effect, but eking 
itself out by something extraneous. 
Take a few other subjects from 
the same play. Hamlet Soliloquising 
would be literary with a minimum 
of pictorial expressibility ; it would 
depend almost wholly on your 
knowledge of the play. Hamlet 
with the Skull; literary with more of 
pictorial: a man looking on a skull 
is in itself a subject. Ophelia giving 
back Hamlet's Gifts; literary but 
with a high degree of pictorial. Call 
it simply Gifts Returned, or even 
without any title, the situation is 
thoroughly expressible in painting, 
capable ot being made at once in- 
telligible and subtly pathetic; and in 
this case I doubt whether it would 
not be excess of purism to object to 
the further interest to be gained by 
association with Shakspeare’s poetic 
masterpiece. 

In the Old Shepherd (to come 
back) a good simple pictorial sub- 
ject is damaged by an unsuccessful 
attempt to give it literary interest. 

On the other hand, interest of 
a suitable kind might have easily 
been added to Mr. Marks’s ‘ Three 
Jolly Postboys’ by legitimate pic- 
torial means, namely by giving 
them wedding-favours. 

Mr. Millais’ picture called ‘The 
Crown of Love’ pretends to have a 
poetic, pathetic, and tragic subject, 
and has, in fact, no distinguishable 
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subject whatever. It is a study of 
a Young Man in a greenish fancy 
dress (unfit for such an enterprise) 
carrying a Young Woman in white 
up-hill. You are informed in the 
catalogue that the young man is a 
knight, the young woman a princess 
with whom he is in love; that he 
has beer promised her hand on 
condition of his carrying her to 
the top of a certain steep mountain ; 
and you are told in printed words 
not merely the past history and 
present relations of the pair— 
which are nowise indicated pic- 
torially—but the future into the 
bargain. The young man, you are 
to know, will succeed in carrying 
his fair burden aloft, and will then 
sink down exhausted and breathe 
his last. The subject of the pic- 
ture, you will please observe, is 
‘The Crown of Love,’ and your 
interest is helped by being told, 
without the least artistic excuse, 
that the end is pain, death, and 
despair. The introduction of gloom 
and misery into any work of art, 
plastic or literary, without adequate 
artistic reason, is one of the un- 
pardonable offences. 

But putting this aside (which only 
appears in the catalogue), one does 
not need any technical knowledge 
to see the absurdity of the Picture 
itself, as regards subject. An artist 
wishing to paint a Young Man 
romantically carrying a Young 
Woman up-hill could easily enough 
contrive a sufficient plot; putting, 
for instance, safety at the top—a 
castle-gate; danger below-—armed 
pursuers. The human face being 
an important index of emotion, one 
would like also to see sumething of 
the faces of both the principal. 
actors; but it is not my object to 
go into details. Suffice it to say, 
here is the Academy’s most pre- 
tentious Picture in subject, as set 
forth in the title and quotation, 
and it has no intelligible subject at 
all. Name it ‘The Robber Knight’ 
and there is nothing to prevent 
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your taking itso. The girl’s look 
and gesture agree better perhaps 
with this than with the declared 
intention. 

The same painter’s ‘No’ shows 
us a charming and touching three- 
quarter-length portrait of a young 
lady; but the pretended subject 
depends wholly on the title given. 
If a fancy name was thought indis- 
pensable, especially 6n account of 
the engraving-buying public, ‘What 
has she written?’ would have at 
least saved the work from falling 
into the class of Sham-subject 
Pictures. 

Mr. Millais has two landscapes in 
this year’s Academy Exhibition, 
one of which iscalled ‘The Fringe 
of the Moor.’ When an artist for- 
mally names his picture in sending 
it out into the world, the name, 
if we attend to it at all, must 
be taken as indicating his intention 
in the work. This vigorously real- 
istic picture might have been named 
‘View near Dunkeld ’ (or wherever 
the scene lies), as a noble and price- 
less landscape in the National Gal- 
lery is named ‘ Mousehold Heath,’ 
and another, ‘Bligh Sands near 
Sheerness.’ But the fashion cf the 
day suggested something less simple, 
and ‘The Fringe of the Moor’ was 
selected. If we take this as the sub- 
ject, we have a right to expect a 
scene presenting with emphasis the 
characteristics of the fringe of a 
moor, and such a scene is not be- 
fore us. A large oil picture with- 
out any human figure must always 
be a questionable experiment, and 
it ought, at least, to express charac- 
teristically some aspect of nature. 

The other Landscape also has its 
subject distinctly announced in the 
catalogue : one of the most pathetic 
subjects conceivable for a mere land- 
scape picture ; where, withouta single 
human figure, nay, by means of the 
absence of all human figures, a deep 
human interest might be infused; 
namely, the tangled solitude ‘where 
a garden had been.’ We are shown 
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mossy sun-dial and a long de- 
Serted garden-seat, with some garden 
growths still struggling against 
weedy neglect. Amidst these, in 
the foreground, one single flower 
is definitely shown, evidently the 
‘bull’s eye’ (so to say) of the inter- 
est; and this one conspicuous bloom, 
astonishing to relate, is a wild rose, 
—not the finest garden rose that 
the painter’s palette could produce. 
A more curious and perfect example 
of blunder in the business of ex- 
pressing a given subject could not 
be found or even invented. The 
motto is from Campbell’s ‘Lines 
written on Visiting a Scene in Ar. 
gyleshire,’ 

Yet wandering, I found on my ruinous walk, 

By the dial-stone aged and green, 

One rose of the wilderness leit on its stalk, 

To mark where a garden had been. 
The poet’s phrase, ‘One rose of the 
wilderness’ has misled the painter. 
‘One rose in the wilderness’ would 
have been clearer, if slightly less 
melodious; and I think it a pity 
that Campbell did not so write it, 
(Goldsmith, by the bye, in his ‘De- 
serted Village’ has touched the same 
theme with more nature and sim- 
plicity.) But the meaning is indis- 
putable, for by no possibility could 
a dog-rose ‘mark where a garden 
had been.’ 

In any case, and putting Camp- 
bell aside, the Painter’s business 
was to expressa place, amidst a 
wilderness, where a garden had 
been. One would have supposed 
that a very moderate amount of 
feeling of the subject, or, wanting 
that, a very slight modicum of reflec- 
tion upon it, would have saved him 
from this wonderful Wild Rose. 

Mr. Leighton’s ‘ Eastern Slinger 
Scaring Birds in the Harvest Time: 
Moonrise,’ shows us ripe wheat, 
gold-red in the cloudless twilight, 
into which rises a full moon. On 
a wooden platform, lifting him 
above the level of the ears of corn, 
stands up against the sky a nearly 
naked figure, occupying the whole 
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field of view, gigantesque, por- 
tentous, minatory. He whirls 
around his head a sling from which 
the whizzing stone has just been 
released, and gazes after the mis- 
sile with eager, even terrifying 
earnestness. Danger, deadly con- 
tention, some imminent tragic issue 
—such is the effect flashed into our 
imagination by a first look at this 
picture. But it is a scene of Har- 
vest Fruition—a Field of Ripe Corn 
ready for the reaper, with a tranquil 
fall moon rising over it. The 
towering gladiatorial slinger is but 
scaring away birds—as is also the 
small figure seen in the background. 
That this Picture has a Subject 
cannot be questioned, nor what that 
subject is ; the catalogue tells us. 

The Painter wanted to set a 
naked man against a twilight sky ; 
the slinging gave an emphatic 
action ; the ears of wheat and the 
rising moon gave tints and ‘tones’ 
of value. Well and good. Let us 
suppose the pictorial part done to 
perfection. The fact remains that 
the Subject and the Pictorial Effect 
do not merely fail to agree, but 
are in violent opposition to each 
other. 

Given the Subject, the treatment 
might have shown us the broad 
wavy sea of golden corn under 
translucent dome of purple twilight, 
beginning to acknowledge the 
serene advent of the moon: then the 
bird-scarers islanded on their little 
platforms, seen against the sky, in 
such attitude and composition as 
might best agree with the whole 
effect ; strange and quaint figures 
perhaps, pathetic in a way, belong- 
ing to the scene and blending into 
it as in nature. It is unnecessary 
to discuss whether or not the Sub- 
ject is a good one. This way of 
treating it would, at all events, be 
consistent and satisfactory. 

Nine painters out of ten will re- 
peat, I know,—‘ He wanted a nearly 
naked figure in action against the 
sky; he has got avery fair motif for 
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that, what more need be asked?’ 
And the picture in reality isa highly 
finished Study of a nearly naked 
Man against a twilight sky, in the 
act of whirling a Sling. The corn 
is a mere accessory, and, indeed, 
could be done without. It does 
supply a motif—true; but, as here 
treated, the suggestions made to 
the imagination by the ripe corn 
and rising moon are disturbed and 
even outraged by the dominating 
Figure. The general effect on one’s 
soul is of discord, not harmony. 
You cannot at one and the same 
time deal adequately with a subject 
alive with human interest, and care 
about nothing but the drawing and 
colouring of a well-placed Figure or 
Figures. A work of Pictorial Art 
ought to gratify the eye: true. 
When it does this feat—so ex- 
quisite and so difficult in its higher 
successes—artists are not willing 
that more should be demanded. 
But Art itself claims to have more 
expected of it. It can do much 
more; it can satisfy the imagination 
with a sense of harmonious beauty ; 
and whatever Subject it may have, 
from a tuft of violets to Lear in the 
storm, that also must form part of 
the harmony. 

The picture of the Chelsea Pen- 
sioners at Church has been with 
justice warmly praised by the 
critics of the press. The war-worn 
and time-worn Veterans sit in 
rows, in their red frocks, mostly 
prayer-book in hand, listening to 
the religious service; in the back- 
ground a sprinkling of civilians 
of both sexes is added to the con- 
gregation. That is the subject, 
and a good subject. The painter 
has made careful studies of the 
scene; the old men are portraits; 
in detail and in ensemble the 
effect is doubtless very truthful, if - 
entirely prosaic; and we are im- 
pressed much as if we were present 
at the service. But the picture 
has, we find, a double title, The 
Last Muster—Sunday at the Royal 
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Hospital, Chelsea; and on looking 
for the meaning of the first name, 
we discover an incident which is 
thus described by an experienced 
and sympathetic critic (Atheneum, 
June 5), who undoubtedly has pos- 
sessed himself rightly of the painter’s 
intention : ‘ An old soldier, placed at 
the end of one of the benches, has 
just answered the last call, and 
ceased to live rather than died, so 
softly and silently that his neigh- 
bour knew it not for a time, but he 
now turns and anxiously shakes 
the lifeless wrist enquiringly rather 
than with surprise or pain. It is 
clear, however, that this man who 
walked to the bench will have to 
be carried away. .. . This group 
of two soldiers is very pathetic, and 
finely thought out.’ 

I had myself seen and admired 
the picture before hearing any cri- 
ticism or comment upon it, and, 
being sure of the general subject, I 
had taken little or no note of the 
title. It startled me to hear of this 
Dead Pensioner, and I was even in- 
credulous at first; but soon became 
convinced that the picture is un- 
questionably meant to be taken thus. 

Now, first, the man (luckily) does 
not look dead or dying ; until told so 
by external authority I had not, as I 
say, suspected it, and I find that 
others were equally unaware of the 
fact. Second: to slip by-the-bye into 
the middle of a large composition of 
many figures so overwhelmingly im- 
pressive an incident as a sudden 
death; and give the work its title 
from this, is entirely outrageous to 
the imaginative sense of ‘ keeping’ 
in subject. Given, say, the subject 
of the Old Pensioners at Church, 
you fill with it a large canvas, and 
put in row after row of carefully 
painted figures, each with his indi- 
vidual character, all decently occu- 
pied with the Church Service. You 
have now just two more old men left 
to paint, and some clever friend or 
your own evil genius suggests, 
* Make one of them dying or dead,’ 
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and at once your subject becomes 
vastly nobler, as well as immeasur- 
ably more interesting to the pub- 
lic ;—and call it (another happy 
thought) The Last Muster.’ 

But what a mistake! Name 
the picture Chelsea Pensioners at 
Church, and this old man would 
interest us with the others, and we 
might ask ourselves, ‘Why is his 
neighbour touching him on the 
sleeve ?’ without needing a definite 
reply. He is perhaps drowsy, faint, 
a veil has fallen over his conscious- 
ness, as not seldom happens in ex- 
treme age. 

ven then, it seems to me, the 
two prominent figures suggestive 
of incident by their attitudes would 
attract too much attention and 


break the true subject—‘ Old Pen- 
sioners at Church.’ 

Given as subject, ‘An Old Chel- 
sea Pensioner dying during Church 
Service,’ and a different treatment 
would be necessary throughout. 

Looking at the Academy picture 


as it stands, the harm is mainly in the 
title chosen. Apart from that, the real 
subject remains on the whole well 
expressed in a way; the doubt being 
still reserved as to whether the old 
man with closed eyes, emphasised as 
he is, be not out of harmony. I 
think he decidedly is. Had the 
pensioner been made unmistakably 
dead or dying, the vice would then 
have been rooted in the work itself. 

If the painter really ‘thought out’ 
(as his Critic says) and worked in 
this large picture to express the 
death of the Pensioner, we have one 
of those cases before us in which 
failure is more fortunate than suc- 
cess. Take it how we will, this 
picture, as regards subject, remains 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Alma Tadema’s favourite 
subjects are the houses and furniture 
of pagan Rome, with appropriate 
figures. But that certain dramatic 
subjects are well within his reach is 
sufficiently proved by his picture of 
the savage young Frankish Princes 
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practising the use of weapons in 
presence of their father and mother, 
and that of Claudius trembling 
behind the tapestry. In each of 
these, something is pictorially ex- 
pressed which cannot fail to arrest 
the attention and excite the imagina- 
tion; and by the title you are re- 
ferred (fairly I think) to an Historic 
basis, which is or ought to be in the 
memory of a spectator of average 
cultivation. Moreover, where you 
have a real historic basis, and have 
really given pictorial expression to 
an incident, you have a right to 
elucidatory quotation (within pro- 
per limits) so far as seems necessary 
to put your spectators in general at 
the point of view of one acquainted 
with the recorded facts. 

Mr. Tadema’s triple design, in 
the Old Water-colour Gallery this 
year, seemed to me open to objec- 
tion in point of subject. The first 
drawing of the three expressed 
pictorially a dramatic situation well 
fitted for painting; the Dead Wo- 
man in the second might be almost 
any dead woman; the Miracle in 
the third does not explain itself, and 
when explained, by help of the 
much too lengthy printed quotation, 
is without meaning or interest; to 
which is to be added that it is at 
least very questionable for an artist 
of our time to paint, in sequence to 
two pictures depending cn matter of 
fact tragic human interest, a third 
showing, with equally realistic 
treatment, a legendary miracle as 
occurring before our eyes, that isin 
precisely its most incredible and 
ridiculous aspect. Taking the whole 
work, it is far from expressing pic- 
torially any such thing as ‘The Tra- 
gedy of an Honest Wife.’ 

In the same Gallery two years ago 
was a drawing of another class by 
the same remarkable Artist: a 
curvilinear wayside seat of marble, 
inscribed with the name of a Roman 
Emperor, three or four wayfarers 
resting, two others passing on 
through the autumnal landscape and 
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the falling beech-leaves. Here is an 
entirely delightful subject, complete 
within itself; simple, and without 
any hint of narrative or dramatic in- 
cident, yet endlessly suggestive ; free 
of individual sentiment or passion, 
but profoundly pathetic. The yel- 
lowing foliage of autumns long past, 
the massive stone seat (which has 
melted like snow), the bye-gone men 
and women resting there, the mighty 
Roman Empire itself, are softly 
summoned up out of ‘the dark 
backward and abysm of time.’ 

Mr. Albert Moore has this year 
in the Academy three very small 
and very exquisite designs: ‘A 
Flower Walk’—a woman among 
flowers ; ‘A Palm Fan’—a woman 
in a very thin robe lying on a sofa, 
the fan close by; ‘ Pansies ’—a 
woman sitting on a sofa; a purple 
pansy on the floor, and the sugges- 
tion of others, or at least of their 
purple, on the sofa-cover. More- 
over we are to suppose that there 
are pensées in the lady’s brain. 

The title of this last is of the pun- 
ning sort, pretty enough in its way 
and perhaps allowable; but the cus- 
tom of seeking for clever titles is a 
snare. To really work out Pansies— 
pensées—as the subject, the woman 
ought to have been unmistakably in 
a trance of sweet meditation ; and in 
her lap might have been ascroll ; for 
I feel convinced that to make a Pic- 
ture there ought always to be a 
motif, however slight, pictorially 
expressed. Were there a purple 
anemone, instead of a pansy, on 
the floor, the present Design would 
really remain unaltered—a Woman 
in classic drapery seated on a sofa. 

‘A Palm Fan’ and ‘Pansies’ 
might very easily have been made 
Pictures, but .the Artist seems to 
have deliberately chosen to omit 
motif (except indeed in his titles— 
his too, as if he had not had the full 
courage of his opinions). As it is, 
we get in each case a Female Figure 
posed, with accessories, for the sake 
of a certain pictorial effect, and with- 
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out expression of character, incident, 
or sentiment, either self-involved 
or reaching to anything external. 
Finished Studies would perhaps 
be the right description of them. 
From the title and the damsel’s 
gossamer garment ‘A Palm Fan’ 
might be thought to express or sug- 
gest the luxury of coolness in warm 
weather; but the heat evaded is no- 
where pictorially hinted. Given that 
as motif, a little casement opening 
on summer or curtained from the 
outside glow, or a bunch of roses 
(say) or one rich rose with a bee on 
it, might have been used to express 
warm weather (slightly or emphati- 
cally) in painters’ language; and the 
picture of the lightly draped Female 
Figure curled on a sofa would then, 
to me at least, have been still more 
delightful than it now is. 

I should guess this admirable Art- 
ist’s creed possibly to be that the 
pictorial qualities of a good picture 
are of such exquisitely peculiar 
value that the mind had better be 
allowed to drink them in, as thirst- 
ing for beauty, to repose on them 
in a trance of delight, to rejoice in 
them, love them, almost worship 
them—and that saliency of subject 
tends to interfere with this mood of 
enjoyment, to disturb, confuse, and 
vulgariseit. The pleasures flowing 
from a pure triumph of pictorial art 
are subtle, mysterious, and inex- 
haustible; and when you connect 
them with distinctly intellectual 
suggestions, you limit and lower 
the artistic suggestiveness, you clip 
and pedestrianise the winged joy of 
pure art. Moreover, in allying pic- 
torial art with the more material 
and definite ‘literary’ expression, 
you run the risk of exciting various 
degrees of interest and various 
opinions and prejudices in various 
spectators, to the detriment of the 
purely artistic effects; you appeal 
to your spectator on a ground 
where feelings and notions not 
properly connected with Art come 
into play. 

Our Artist chooses to paint a 
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woman walking among flowers ra- 
ther than ‘Proserpine’ or ‘Perdita,’ 
and not a word have I to say 
against the choice; a charming 
human subject, selj-expressed, re- 
mains, and one in harmony with the 
painter’s method and means, ‘A 
Flower Walk,’—giving the oppor- 
tunity of bringing together femi- 
nine and floral beauty in mutual 
relation. Here there isa motif ; and 
the only possible objection is that 
the walk here is perhaps not cha- 
racteristically flowery, nor’ the 
woman’s face characteristic of the 
enjoyment of such a walk. The 
‘Palm Fan’ would have lost nothing 
whatever, so far as I can see, by 
having a more distinct motif; on 
the contrary, would have gained 
much to the imagination. 

‘What you suggest would have 
interfered with the scheme of co- 
lour,’ might perhaps be replied; 
but would not this be saying, in 
reality, that the artist had either 
neglected to consider in due time 
the work as a whole, subject and 
treatment together, or else found 
himself unable to overcome or 
would not take the trouble to over- 
come the difficulties in the way of 
including adequate pictorial motif 
along with other things ? Will any- 
one go so far as to assert that a 
motif, in perfect harmony with the 
technical qualities of a pictorial 
work, does not increase its delight- 
fulness ? 

As matter of fact, each of these 
three Designs, in all probability, 
was never meant to be anything but 
a Study of form and colour. What 
then is the subject ? ‘ Precisely form 
and colour,’ the artist might pos- 
sibly reply,—‘and these are pre- 
cisely the things I care about in 
pictorial art.’ There are several 
painters, some of them men of high 
and peculiar gifts, now at work ap- 
parently on some such principle as 
this, and the matter deserves fur- 
ther investigation, all the more be- 
cause they are true-born artists. 

Mr. Moore’s pictures, these and 
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others much larger, have been de- 
scribed as ‘decorative; so have 
Mr. Poynter’s ‘Golden Age’ and 
‘Preparing for the Feast.’ Now, I 
have never met any satisfactory 
definition of ‘decorative art,’ nor, 
after various attempts, am I able 
to frame one. All good pictorial 
and sculptural art is decorative 
in one sense—pleasing to the eye. 
To please the eye is essential. But 
‘decorative art,’ taken strictly, re- 
fers to a limited and special depart- 
ment of art, and to define its limits 
is the difficulty. I hope on a future 
occasion to go further into these 
matters; at present it may suffice to 
note that a necessary characteristic 
of a decorative work seems to be its 
studied adaptation to a particular 
place and space. I purposely omit 
all reference to the nature of the 
work itself, either in subject or treat- 
nent, finding further brief definition 
impossible. But a step towards 


clearness may be taken by asking, 
Does ‘decorative’ mean precisely 


the same as ‘ornamental’ ? 

Mr. Ruskin (Stones of Venice, I. 
xx., xxi, &c.) uses the words as 
synonymous—and he speaks, we 
may notice (p. 232), of some points 
in regard to Ornament, as ‘by far 
the most difficult questions I have 
ever tried to work out respecting 
any branch of art.’ 

Now I would humbly propose (for 
though synonyms are joy to the 
Poet they are bane to the reasoner) 
that ‘ decoration’ and ‘ ornament’ 
be used as different, though not un- 
allied, terms; and that the first be 
defined as art-work adapted to a 
gwen place and space; the second 
(included in the first and more 
limited), art-work strictly and em- 
phatically subordinated to a given 
place and space. The Ornamental 
necessarily stops short at a very low 
mark, and loses its virtue if it ven- 
ture a step further. Its virtue is 
subordination, and it expresses that, 
by modification or by arrangement, 
in every form it employs. The 
Decorative may rise to the highest 
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pitch of art. Raphael’s so-called 
arabesques are in the one class; 
the frescoes of many thrice-famous 
men in the other, as well as pictures 
of Tintoret, Veronese, and others. 

Now, Mr. Poynter’s two pictures 
are clearly Decorative work ; but 
none of Mr. Moore’s three works 
bears the evidence of intended 
adaptation to a particular place and 
space—whether we consider them 
or not as designs to be repeated on 
a larger scale—and there is no good 
reason for calling them ‘ decorative,’ 
or for examining them from any spe- 
cial standpoint. Why, then, have 
they been called ‘decorative’? 
Perhaps it is because many people 
associate with this phrase the no- 
tion of a certain kind of pictorial 
treatment different from that used 
for an ‘easel picture,’ a treatment 
wherein qualities which are cri- 
ticised by the eye alone — sen- 
suous, visible qualities of art-work 
—have, and, it is believed, ought 
to have, greater proportionate im- 
portance than in an ‘ easel picture.’ 
Herein lies a mistake, as we have 
already hinted, in the matter of 
theory, so far as any conclusive de- 
finition of the word ‘decorative’ is 
supposed to be involved; but, in 
matter of fact, a large number of 
decorative works are of this charac- 
ter. 

And it certainly would seem as 
if Mr. Albert Moore and other artists 
of the same persuasion, in present- 
ing pictorially, say a Feminine 
Figure, selected as far as possible 
those qualities which give eye-plea- 
sure by means of form and colour, 
and the sense of pictorial skill and 
deliberately and intentionally omit- 
ted everything else. Scarcely any- 
thing is given that could appeal to 
the intellect or the affections, or to 
any kind of human sympathy what- 
ever which is more than skin deep. 
Not only is there no variety of action 
or passion, no emotion, but there is; 
as far as possible, no expression 
of character. All that is presented 
along with charm of lines and tints 
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is the feeling of animal vitality. I 
have heard it asserted that the very 
aim and glory of this School of 
Painting (which, if this were true, 
might fairly be called the Mindless 
School) is to represent the human 
form as a vehicle of fine drawing 
and colouring, and, as far as may 
be, to leave out, or reduce to a 
minimum, everything else that 
usually impresses us in looking at a 
man or a woman. The expression 
of character, clearest in the face, is 
what chiefly interests and affects hu- 
man beings in the looks of each other, 
but our Painters will not let us 
have it; we must admire pictorial 
effects and pictorial skill, and as far 
as possible, nothing else. We are 
to care extremely little, it would 
seem, for the humanity which is 
in the human soul and informs the 
body with expression and charac- 
ter. The charge of working on 
such a principle would be a serious 
one, if true. To give us the human 
bodily form merely for the amuse- 
ment of the eye, and cut off so far as 
possible from all its associations, in- 
tellectual, moral, affectional, or emo- 
tional, would be to do something in 
a high degree unnatural,—the more 
unnatural the more careful, skilful, 
and technically successful the work. 
Also, the larger the scale of the work 
the more objectionable must such 
treatment be felt to be. 

I do not wish to be understood 
for a moment to assert that Mr. 
Albert Moore, who, being a man of 
true genius, has unbounded possi- 
bilities in him, holds any such creed. 
I merely criticise the works which 
he has exhibited this year and last, 
and find that they appear to point 
in this direction. 

And I will maintain that to pre- 
sent—not the highest of all visible 
forms, the Human, but any natural 
object whatever, pictorially (re- 
serving the case of ornamental 
treatment proper), in such a way 
as to announce or imply disregard 
of the associations proper to it in 
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the human mind, is unnatural and 
utterly wrong. And I use the words 
‘natural’ and ‘ unnatural’ in rela- 
tion to all the faculties of a healthy 
human mind or soul acting in com- 
bination ; for if Art does not appeal 
to these, Art must come down 
from the high place claimed for it. 
When William Hunt chose, as he 
so often did, to paint a broken 
branch of may or apple blossom, 
and a ruined nest thrown on the 
ground (but not with any pathetic 
suggestion), rather than the flowers 
blooming in their natural places, and 
forming the safe bowers of happy 
birds, rather even than in a glass or 
on a table, he thought—if the ques- 
tion occurred to him at all—‘No 
matter! so long as I get such’ forms 
and tints as I prefer to make a pic- 
ture out of’—and a great many 
people agree with him. I cannot. 
Such work carries the assertion 
that the mere eye-charming quali- 
ties matter so much that every- 
thing else is hardly worth consider- 
ing. Those qualities do convey 
a special delight, expressing (which 
is the main thing) a peculiar and 
mysterious human faculty. So 
admirable is it.(say, in effect, 
many artists) that the things 
chosen whereby to present this 
faculty matter nothing, or next to 
nothing; they are merely the 
vehicle. But, on the other hand, 
when you take natural forms and 
represent them realistically, you 
take something already appropri- 
ated, already intervoven with human 
life, ‘already brimfal of associations. 
Does any artist think it his function 
to make a mere exquisite pattern 
out of these? If so, let him step 
frankly into the narrower domain 
of Ornamental Art, and submit 
willingly to its law of a 
tion. 


If this be true of a primrose or 
a bird’s nest, how emphatically true 
must it be of the Human Form! 


I am inclined to believe that 
every design consisting of an wn- 
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motivated figure or composition 
ought to be considered (if as more 
than a study) as ‘Ornamental 
Work,’ and treated with distinct 
expression of subordination in its 
arrangement. In Raphael’s ‘ ara- 
besques’ are introduced many com- 
plete human figures. The Sistine 
Prophets and Sibyls I should call 
decorative; the interposed figures 
of naked boys, ornamental. 

Mr. Albert Moore’s work gives 
me great delight; and, besides 
the deliciousness of colour, these 
three very little designs in the 
Academy have left the impression 
of life-size on the memory, doubtless 
owing to a certain largeness and 
dignity of treatment. Then why 
ask more? Because it appears to 
me that the works assume to be 
Pictures proper, and do not fulfil 
the character. 

I want a motif (I must repeat) ; 
and a pictorial expression of it. Not 
any particular kind or degree of ex- 
pression; but let there be some, of 
an appropriate kind. The contour 
of a cheek and the tip of a nose are 
not enough. The notion of coolness 
and rest would not have been dis- 
turbed but enhanced by a look of 
pleasurable repose ; nor the delight- 
fulness of a Woman walking among 
Flowers by a more interesting face 
reflecting the sweetness of such a 
scene ; nor ‘Pansies’ by a look of 
more indubitable meditation—not 
to speak again of the defective use 
of accessories, if we consider these 
designs as Pictures. 

It is certainly true, as artists 
complain, that stories in pictures, 
not art, are what most people look 
at, and that this fact leads in 
countless cases to inferior pictures 
being admired and bought. Still, a 
picture surely might even tell an 
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interesting story and be good art 
besides? Hogarth painted right 
well. And a story-picture, for one 
thing, serves to educate in art num- 
bers of people who are attracted 
to it mainly by the story, as those 
who read Shakspeare for incident 
catch fragrances of poetry by the 
way. But let it not be supposed for a 
moment that I am one of those who 
look eagerly for dramatic or even 
storytelling incident in a picture. 
I very much more enjoy subjects of 
another kind ; those which are sug- 
gestive to the imagination, and not 
suggestive of one thing, however 
noticeable, but of many things, so 
that the picture, even while the 
eyes rejoice in it, is an open door 
through which thought flies on as 
ina dream. Such are Mr. Millais’ 
Old Knight carrying Two Children 
across a Ford (forgetting its sham 
quotation from ‘Sir Isumbras’), Mr. 
Leighton’s Greek Youth teaching a 
Maiden to stop a flageolet, and his 
* Cleobulus and Cleobule ;’ and such 
(opening direct into an Enchanted 
Region) Mr. Burne Jones’s ‘ Night,’ 
that steps from the sea and stars 
over a marble threshold into her 
field of fast-asleep daisies,—with 
many another work of that pictorially 
inventive brain. Nay more; [ 
would rather myself have an Orna- 
mental Design by Mr. Albert Moore 
than the biggest and most intellec- 
tual Dramatic or Historic Picture 
by this or that R.A. whom I could 
name. But this does not touch the 
question whether Pictorial Art can 
do its best and highest for us by 
appealing, as far as possible, exclu- 
sively to the eye. 

I have only touched on some im- 
portant points; but readers have 
for this time had their patience 
tried more than enough. 

P. W. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR ON SOME MISREPRESENTATIONS IN ‘THE 
DEBATE ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL,’ 


Tue peculiar manner in which F. R. C. has met my arguments in the debate on the 
Fourth Gospel, renders an appeal to your justice necessary, in vinddication of myself 
and of the facts I stated. Let me, however, first show that in confining myself to one 
part of this controversy, and even in it to the principal arguments only, I dealt fairly, 
and was not actuated by the dishonest motive of passing in silence what I felt could not 
be answered. F. R. C.’s objections to the Fourth Gospel rested partly on its supposed 
discrepancies with the Synoptists, but chiefly on the charge that its writer had betrayed 
‘ positive unacquaintance with Jewish law, habit, and thought.’ Everyone will see that 
the first line of reasoning could not be satisfactorily dealt with in the limits of a maga- 
zine article, each alleged discrepancy requiring detailed examination. Nor, indeed, was it 
needful, since the same objections have been frequently raised before, and, as I believe, 
satisfactorily met in books readily accessible to all. It was otherwise with what I may 
call the Jewish part of the argument, which could only be treated or tested by those who 
had made this their special study. Accordingly I confined myself to that aspect of 
the controversy. Nor yet was it necessary here to answer every point raised by F. R. C, 
This would have been impossible within the compass of an article, and out of place as 
addressed to the general reader. If I proved that the principal facts on which F. R. C. 
relied were incorrect, and that the information on which they rested was inaccurate 
and untrustworthy, minor details might safely be left alone, so far as the controversy 
on the Fourth Gospel was concerned. 

Closely viewed, F. R. C. has only ventured on direct contradiction of my facts in 
two instances. With what right will presently appear. 

F. R. C. adheres to his statement that the writer of the First Gospel was ‘neither a 
Pharisee nor a Sadducee, but very probably a Karaite.’ The anachronism here is so gross, 
and the implied account of Karaite doctrine so incorrect, as alone to impugn the trust- 
worthiness of his assertions on Jewish history. For, 1. Karaism was a schism from, 
the Pharisees and Sadducees parties within, the Synagogue. 2. Karaite doctrine is in 
all points, save one, so identical with that of the ancient Sadducees, that both Jewish 
and Christian writers have regarded the Karaites as the successors of the Sadducees. 
It may have been in this respect that F. R. C.’s referees spoke of the Karaites as existing 
prior to the origination of that schism. 3. We know exactly the occasion and the rise 
of Karaism. It originated with Anan ben David, about 762, who, being the lawful suc- 
cessor to the office of Resh-Glutha, or patriarch of the Babylonian Jews, was passed over 
on account of his heretical views, and obliged to migrate to Jerusalem with his principal 
followers, where he founded a synagogue, and was excommunicated by the Rabbinists, and 
in turn excommunicated them. The reader will find a very good account of ‘the rise 
of Karaism’ and of its doctrines at theclose of Dr. Ginsburg’s article on the Sadducees 
in the third edition of Kitto’s Cycl., pp. 734, &c. 

Similarly F. R. C. still maintains, in the face of all the authorities I quoted, that 
excommunication was unknown in Palestine ‘stante templo. As citations from the Mishnah 
might have been liable to the objection that they dated after the destruction of the 
Temple, I mentioned the fact that there was in the Temple itself a gate by which the 
excommunicated entered, when those who met them would address them in words of 
admonition to repentance, that so they might be restored. 

On the authority of Lempereur (who is contradicted by Selden and all other writers) 
F. R. C. will have it, that the term which is universally rendered ‘excommunicated’ refers, 
not to such, but to those whom a certain well-known physical accident had befallen. In 
that case, however, what could be the meaning of an admonition to repentance as ad- 
dressed to them? But, to put the matter beyond controversy, here is proof positive that 
excommunication was pronounced in Palestine two centuries before the destruction of the 
Temple. In Taanith iii, 8 we have an account of a certain Honi, surnamed the Wonder- 
worker, who in a manner almost blasphemous constrained Heaven to literal compliance 
with his requests; upon which Simon ben Shetach sent him this message: ‘If thou wert 
not Honi, I would have pronounced upon thee the ban’ (Niddui is the word used). As 
Honi and Simon flourished about 100 years before Christ, what becomes of F. R. C.’s 
confident assertions : ‘It is the distinct testimony of Hebrew literature that the punish- 
ment of excommunication was only resorted to out of Palestine;’ and again: ‘To an 
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accurate scholar the introduction of this non-Judean punishment into the course of the 
narrative would alone be sufficient to impugn its authentic character’?! 

It is not easy to deal with F. R. C.’s assertions on the subject of blasphemy, so 
adroitly has he turned the question. Of course, I never thought of denying either 
that blasphemy was punishable by death, or that in blaspheming the Name Jehovah 
had to be actually pronounced. Quotations, therefore, on these points from the 
Pentateuch or the Mishnah only lead away from the real question at issue between us. 
This was, whether the mere utterance of the Name Jehovah was in itself blasphemy and 
punishable by death. F. R. C. maintained this, and I denied it, quoting the Mishnah 
and the best Jewish writers on the subject. But plain common sense can here decide 
between us. It is a fact that on the Day of Atonement the High Priest uttered the 
Name Jehovah not less than ten times; that the priests pronounced it every day in the 
Temple when speaking the blessing; that at one time it was introduced into the 
common mode of salutation, as tradition has it, on the authority of Boaz; and that it 
was made the subject of regular teaching in the schools. How, then, could the mere 
utterance of the Name Jehovah have been blasphemy and involved the punishment of 
death ? 

While on this subject I must protest in the strongest language against a misrepre- 
sentation of my statements, happily rare even in the annals of controversy. The reader 
may remember that, according to F. R. C., the condemnation of Jesus by the Sanhedrim 
was solely caused by their mishearing the words which the Lord had said, and mis- 
understanding them for the utterance of the Name Jehovah. While, of course, denying 
that the mere utterance of that Name was in itself blasphemy, I had written of F. R. C.’s 
representation of the matter: ‘Not to speak of the utter puerility of the whole trans- 
action viewed in that light, I have to say that the man who, under such circumstances, 
would keep silence, and allow a judicial murder to be committed which a brief explana- 
tion might have averted, is far more guilty than those who inflicted it.’ Will it be 
believed that by omitting the words which I have italicised F. R. C. charges me with 
characterising as ‘utter puerility’ not Ais representation of the matter, but ‘the whole 
transaction upon which the Christian faith depends,’ and with implying that ‘the Great 
Victim of Calvary was far more guilty than those who inflicted His death’! He has 
read it with ‘a shudder, and he appeals against me ‘to the verdict of the English 
public’! In the name of truth and justice I appeal to every candid reader against a 
charge so utterly unwarranted and injurious, founded on the omission of my words and 
the consequent perversion of my evident meaning. 

I am unhappily confined within the limits of a letter, and it is plainly impossible to 
refute every misrepresentation and misstatement. Here are a few. I had written that 
almost ‘any one Mishnic or Talmudic tractate’ would convince the student that 
‘constantly later practices are ascribed to earlier authorities.’ By leaving out the 
qualifying words ‘any one, and taking the particle or in its conjunctive instead of its 
disjunctive sense, F, R. C. charges me with ‘an unscholarly confusion of the Mishnah 
with the Ghemara’! Again, the universal mode of Talmudic quotation adopted by 
every Christian and Jewish writer who is competent to appeal to the originals, and 
does not, as F. R. C., exclusively confine himself to imperfect Latin translations, is as 
follows: For the Mishnah, for ex. Sanh. i. 1; for the corresponding portion of the 
Jerusalem Talmud: Jer. Sanh. i. 1; and for that of the Babylonian, page and column, 
say, Sanh. i. a. F. R. OC. stigmatises this as ‘the Jewish mode of citing the Talmud, 
which makes no distinction between the Mishnah and the Ghemara’! He is ‘ pained’ by 
my doubting the chronological or historical accuracy of Talmudic data about ‘details of 
faith and practice,’ and quotes as an instance an enactment which the Talmud traces to 
David. He would indeed be a bold man who, knowing them, would contend for the 
chronological accuracy of most of these data. Does F. R. C. believe in the beth-din of 
Shem and its enactment? ‘Will he trace the institution of the three daily prayers 
respectively to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? Does he believe that the first benediction 
in the ‘grace after meat’ was composed by Moses when the manna fell, the second by 
Joshua on entering the Holy Land, the third by David and Solomon? In the various 
Talmudic tractates fifty-five Halachoth are ascribed to ‘ Moses from Sinai,’ one ordinance 


' Two instances will show F. R. C.’s peculiar mode of quotation. He refers to Bux- 
torf for the statement that those under Niddai were forbidden to enter an assembly of 
ten persons. But why not complete the quotation from Buxtorf, as follows: Non sedent 
Jucta eum ad quatuor ulnas. Docere tamen potest et discere cum aliis separatim. Again, 
when quoting Maimonides, Bartenora, and Fagius, as translating ¢eraklin by palace, . 
why not say, that it was Surenhusius’ Latin summary of them that was cited, and that 
Surenhuys himself translates teraklin by triclinium ? 
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to Phinehas, at least eighteen to Joshua, at any rate one each to Othniel and to Samuel, 
three each to David and to Solomon, some to Jehoshaphat, to Jehoiada, to the earlier 
and later prophets, to Isaiah, to Daniel, and to the prophets after the exile ; thirteen or 
fourteen to Ezra, fifteen to the men of the Great Synagogue, and so on. My veneration 
for the Rabbis would not allow me to reproduce some of these before a general public. 
But for the historical accuracy of how many of their data would F. R. C., who has 
quoted one from the time of David, like to vouch ? 

A few instances more to show how this controversy has been carried on. In March 
¥. R. C. had commented thus on John i. 19: ‘No Jew could have written such a 
sentence” In July F. R. C. writes: ‘Whether the author (of the Fourth Gospel) were 
or were not an Egyptian or Asiatic Jew no opinion was expressed,’ and only contends 
that he had not been a Palestinian. The F. R. C. of March had it, that Timothy ‘ had 
learned Jewish tradition from his mother.’ In July this is explained as only meaning 
‘ folk-lore; and Beruria is instanced to prove that the Jewish law against instructing 
women in tradition was of later date—as if Berwria were not mentioned as an exception 
from the general rule, and as a warning example of the danger thereby incurred? In 
March F. R. C. animadverted, that ‘the contents of the water-pots’ (at the marriage of 
Cana) ‘are described in Greek measures, not in Jewish.’ In July, F. R. C. writes: 
‘To the word metretes no objection was raised.’ In March F. R. C. wrote: ‘The 
Greek ¢riclinium was never used in Judea,’ unless by schismatics from orthodoxy. 
In July F. R. C. is obliged to admit that the very word has passed as ¢eraklin into Rab- 
binic language; but speaks of my ‘transliteration’ (although the letters are exactly the 
same as in the Greek, and only the vocalisation is different), and objects to my rendering 
of teraklin, which he maintains means ‘palace.’ But in Baba Bathra, vi. 4, the teraklin 
is expressly computed as ‘ten (cubits) by ten’—that is, about fifteen feet square. Can 
this be a palace? ' 

My space will not allow my continuing this review. Let the reader bear in mind, 
that the above are selected chiefly as specimens of how a position may be shifted, and 
what statements hazarded with perfect assurance. My object was not only to refute 
the arguments of F. R. C., but to show that ‘those who believe in the Johannean 
authorship, and have learned to value it, have nothing to fear from attacks such as 
those of F. R. C.’ That object has, I trust and believe, been attained to the satisfaction 
of every impartial reader. I now gladly withdraw from a controversy on which I had 
only entered from a sense of duty to those readers who, valuing the God-given Word, 
might have been startled, not, indeed, by the arguments adduced, but by the confident 
tone in which they were urged. As for the facts in controversy between F, R. C. and 
me—of course not my theological inferences from them—I leave them, with confidence, 
to the impartial judgment of every competent scholar, be he Jew or Christian. 


I remain, Sir, 
Yours with much regard, 


ALFRED EDERSHEIM. 
BournemoutH: July 13, 1875. 


2 F, R. C. argues that Timothy, not Luke, was the author of the Book of Acts, from 
the supposed fact, that whenever Timothy was in company with St. Paul, he writes 
‘we, otherwise ‘he.’ Granting F. R. C.’s premiss, what becomes of his inference in 
view of such a passage as Acts xx. 4,5? Of course, this, as other points raised in this 
controversy, has no direct bearing on the Johannean authorship of the Fourth Gospel; 
but it és most important as showing what degree of credit should attach to an argu- 
mentation constructed with such disregard of the most obvious facts. 
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